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‘S WILDFIRE” AND ‘‘ ROYALTY,” AT PHILADELPHIA, 


ROUND THE SUMMER HORSE-SHOWS. 


By A. H. Godfrey. 











ROM the vantage of 
a modern country 
club-house veranda, 
overlooking an up- 

to-date, open-air horse- 

show, it is not difficult for 

a lover of the equine race 

to realize how fully the 

nation comprehends the 
scope and 
purpose 
of the 

: - horse, 

and the important part it plays in the 

fields of sport and recreation. 

As the several sections of such a show 
pass in review, the first, and erroneous, 
impression conveyed is apt to be that 
the affair is nothing more than a fot- 
pourri, made up of a glittering array of 
richly - caparisoned horses, snatches of 
four-in-hand, tandem and country-club 
meets, with a little trotting, steeple- 
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chasing, cavalry - parading and _ polo- 
playing thrown in to give zest to the 
collation and render it palatable. 

A deeper understanding of the sub- 
ject will, however, dispel this illusion, 
and prove to an observant mind that 
open-air horse-shows are something 
more than a mere parade. They are 
the natural result of the healthy and 
remarkable modern growth of country 
gentleman’s life in America in all its 
sporting aspects; and they serve their 
purpose in reflecting the pure atmos- 
phere of rural existence, crystallizing, as 
it were, its true spirit, and bringing for- 
ward all that is admirable in the char- 
acter of a suburban community. 

The advantages which suburban sum- 
mer horse.shows present are incalcula- 
ble. They not only demonstrate what 
fashion and the mode have deemed most 
appropriate in matters equine, but they 
also show the remarkable improvement 


_Which has taken place in this country 
during recent years in the classification 


of the various breeds of horses accord- 
ing to their several spheres of pleasure 
and utility ; and the adaptation thereto 
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BEAUTY AND FASHION LOOK SMILINGLY DOWN. 


ofaseemingly end- 
less variety of ve- 
hicles, which, 
while in great 
measure based 
upon those of 
foreign manufact- 
ure, combine in a 
marked degree the 
commendable 
features of the car- 
riage of purely 
American design. 

While recogniz- 
ing as their a/ma 
mater the metro- 
politan function 
which annually 
takes place under 
the auspices of the 
National Horse- 
Show Association, 
and acting as feed- 
ers to it, open- 
air country shows have a 
raison d’étre entirely distinct 
from that of the parent in- 
stitution; and they may also 
be regarded as improvements 
upon, and auxiliaries to, the 
old-time country fairs, but bet- 
ter equipped to meet the re- 
quirements, patronage and 
tastes of the many wealthy 
suburban colonies now estab- 
lished throughout the United 
States. 

By this, however, it is not 
meant that open-air or local 
horse-shows cater only to the 
fashionable element. On the 
contrary, they are much 





THE CLUB’S COIGN OF VANTAGE, 
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broader in their scope, and afford 
opportunities for equine competition 
among the local population far in ex- 
cess of what was possible under the 
oldrégime. They are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to assist farmers as well as the 
breeders of live stock, for they tend to 
keep before them animals of approved 
conformation, color and characteristics, 
such as can be most profitably produced, 
and for which there is always a healthy 
demand. At the same time they bring 
the producers into closer touch with 
likely customers, whom they could not 
hope to reach through any other channel. 

The increased benefits which county 
towns and villages derive from such 
improved exhibi- 
tions cannot be 
exaggerated. On 
the opening of a 
county show the 
entire locality is 
flooded with visit- 
ors; open house is 
the order of the 
day; private hos- 
pitality is extend- 
ed, and this, taken 
in conjunction 
with the social 
gatherings, which 
form not the least 
attractive feature 


money into circula- 
tion in districts 
which, without 
horse shows,would 
beliable to liemore 
or less dormant. 





ON THE PROMENADE, 


at such shows, puts - 
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ON THE 


LAWN, 


A commendable feature, too, of such 
events is the local patriotism or love of 
county which they bring out. A well- 
appointed and liberally patronized show 
amounts to little if it does not demon- 
strate the interest which residents of 
the neighborhood take in county affairs 
and their zeal in combining for the gen- 
eral welfare of the district. Here city 
magnates throw aside, for the nonce, 
their stern counting - house demeanor, 
and by their presence at the show, and 
deep drafts on their pocket-books in the 
form of subscriptions, signify their de- 
sire to foster a spirit of sport and the 
elevation of the community in which 
they live. Especially is this seen when 
the younger members of their house- 
holds personally compete in the sev- 
eral classes and enter with joyful heart 
and soul into all the excitement of 
the thing. Indeed, these are the people 
who are in a great measure depended 
upon to support the several sections 


LONG BRANCH, 


of local horse-shows by making large 
entries of their horses; and according 
as they and their friends respond, so 
is local interest engendered and success 
assured. 

There is nothing equal to a properly 
managed county horse-show to bring 
out every atom of pluck and sporting 
blood that a rural community possesses. 
Clever horsemen, aye, and clever horse- 
women, too, and daring riders and driv- 
ers find there a field in which to exploit 
their skill and nerve in greater variety 
and under circumstances more closely 
resembling what takes place in actual 
country life, than is possible within the 
confines of a metropolitan show-ring. 

The lessons to be learned at outdoor 
local shows in the art of riding and 
driving are another feature of their 
educational advantage. Here the un- 
fledged amateur horseman takes his 
preparatory course, under the eyes and 
in the companionship of his immediate 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF WESTCHESTER. 
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0. H. P. BELMONT'S ‘‘ SUNDOWN,” 


friendsand 
acquaint- 
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connection with outdoor horse-shows 
must not be overlooked, in that their 
avowed object being to cater to resi- 
dents of a locality, it is seldom necessary 
in order to secure success, to invite 
dealers to swell the entries in the open 
classes. It is in this way the local 
shows act as a check on, or an antidote 
to, the mistaken policy adopted by 
members of the professional element, 
more largely at metropolitan shows, of 
competing against private individuals 
and winning with horses for which they 
afterward demand phenomenally high 
prices. That this, in the long run, 
must act adversely to their best inter- 
ests, many 
dealers 
acknowl- 


ances, and edge. 
here he Horse- 
gains that show offi- 
confidence cials know 
which very well 
serves to that the 
sustain flooding of 
him when open class- 
he vent- es with 
ures, later, 1 we moh) *§ — profession- 
into the in- a age 4} al entries 
tricacies of = i sauses pri- 
the metro- ’ vate indi- 
politan : viduals to 
arena, In- r mie relinquish 


deed, there 
is scarcely 
an expert 
in the met- 
ropolitan 
fieldto-day 
whose first 
steps were 
notginger- 
ly taken at some country show, where 
the applause of personal friends encour- 
aged him to proceed. Particularly does 
this apply to the development of eques- 
trians and equestriennes. No matter 
whether they were, so to speak, born 
in the saddle, and “cannot remember 
when they learned,” or graduated from 
some private riding academy, the local 
show-rings pave their way to champion 
mounts. 

Aside from the foregoing, however, 
local outdoor horse-shows have a further 
mission in that they serve to develop 
untried horses, and bring to the front 
the best in each county. 

Yet another very important point in 





SPEEDY IN TRACES. 


the field; 
and that 
public 
interest in 
horse- 
shows is 
liable to 
diminish 
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ROUND THE SUMMER HORSE-SHOWS. 


in exactly the same ratio and for the 
same reason it has in exhibitions of 
pigeons, chickens and cattle, where 
the fluttering rows of ribbons won by 
dealers and the scant attendance of the 
public, are the condemnatory evidence 
of the lack of popular competition and 
the certain assurance of diminishing 
sales and interest. 

Exclusive classes for dealers would 
settle the whole question, would give 
the professionals a field all to them- 
selves to hustle in, would increase to a 
multitude the buyers, and would un- 
doubtedly result in bringing before the 
public hundreds of horses which are 
to-day never seen, nor heard of in public. 

This is exactly where the country 
summer show steps in, and, after separ- 
ating the two elements, weeds out the 
rittratt, 
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‘*VIGILANT WILKES,” THE GENTLEMAN'S ROADSTER, 


genuine sporting proclivities impelled 
them. All are present either for en- 
joyment or to take part in friendly 
contests. From private boxes, nes- 
tling in what appears at a distance 
to be an animated rose-garden, beauty 

and fash- 


and rec- ion look 
ommends smilingly 
only the down 
best hor- upon pro- 
ses for menaders 
competi- on the 
tion in board 
the par- walk, who 
ent insti- are con- 
tution. stantly 

They exchang - 
have a ing cour- 
whole- ssi ey Quet, tesies 
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cial tend- friends 


ency, too, for at an open-air horse-show 
one meets all sorts and conditions of 
people, from president to stable-boy, 
under circumstances when they are 
most natural. All have been attracted 
thither in just such measure as their 





SETTLING A POINT OF SOUNDNESS, 


there, or nodding to friends manipu- 
lating the “ribbons” in the show- 
ring. On the grand stand the swell 
set vie in their exclamations of ap- 
proval, and in the sumptuousness of 
their apparel, with others of their own 
social level perched up on drags and 
mail-coaches * parked” along the outer 
border of the enclosure. These, with the 
luxuriant foliage against which they are 
set, form a charming background to the 
multitude of excited individuals elbow- 
ing their way to the railings, straining 
eye and ear tocatch the decisions of the 
judges, and to take in every feature of 
the panorama. Over all is the blue of a 
perfect summer’s day, and in the dis- 
tance, through the trees whose leaves 
are gently wafted to and fro by a re- 
freshing breeze, can be descried the 
ivy-trellised spire of a village church, 
banked, perhaps, by the angular gables 
of some spacious country home. 

On the green in the immediate fore- 
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CONNING HIM OVER. 


ground grooms are busy exercising or 
cooling out spirited horses; while off in 
a quiet corner the president of the show 
and a few enthusiastic friends are con- 
ning over the points of some aspirant 
for championship honors. At intervals 
the cognoscenti gather in knots to dis- 
cuss the chances of their favorites, 
while here and there the quick eye. is 
arrested by a pair of disappointed ex- 
hibitors consoling each other. On the 
promenade is avery world in miniature: 
there in his element is the individual 
who is “least horsy in the saddle and 
most horsy afoot”; there are judges 
wearing badges of office, uttering in 
guarded tones unfathomable knowledge 
respecting the animals they have passed 
upon; there, too, are ring officials up to 
their ears in business, promising all sorts 
of things to people who may or may not 
deserve them ; and directors with pre- 
occupied air, complacently taking in at 
a glance both the beauty of the scene 
and the large attendance. Perched 
upon a rail, or perchance under the 
shadow of the registry-boards, sit that 


coterie to be found at every show, who 
have really well earned the title of the 
“ Club Roast,” the men who find infinite 
amusement in criticising their own just 
as sharply as their competitors’ horses. 
The hunting set, very reserved and 
unobtrusive, but lending to the scene a 
delightful tinge of real country life, 
stand off by themselves to “talk horse” 
as only hunting men can, when they 
dip into the mysteries of a “ breast-high 
scent with hounds streaming away.” 
The “high-stepping enthusiasts,” as 
the exhibitors in the stylish harness. 
classes are called, cannot stay far away 
from their horses and vehicles, on ac- 
count of the rapid changes necessary 
and the numerous entries they make. 
The exhibitors in the breeding class- 
es are found everywhere about the 
grounds, discussing the points of con- 
formation of their pets, or glued to the 
railings at the ring-side, rattling sticks 
against the woodwork to liven up their 
exhibits. Here are also the heavy 
drafters, and the exhibitors in the coach- 
horse classes, all extolling the beauties. 


' 
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of their horses. In the matter of high 
spirits, perhaps, the pony men hold the 
palm for creating much noise about 
small matters. What they leave un- 
done in this respect the trotting-horse 
enthusiasts will gladly attend to, reeling 
off for the edification of all the long 
pedigrees on which they pin their faith. 
To follow the “ coaching set” one has 
to have the extrée to the club - house 
and grand stand, for they are the “ ex- 
clusives ” of the show, and can be looked 
at only from a distance until they deign 
to mingle with ordinary folk. The 
coaching set, though, are a leading feat- 
ure in every outdoor show, their brill- 
iantly appointed coaches, with animat- 
ed loads of gayly 
appareled passen- 
gers, forming an 
attraction which 
could by no means 
be done without. 
They are the peo- 
ple who perhaps 
expend more 
money in support 
of a show than 
any other class. 
The cost of their 
equipages alone is 
large. Beyond 
this they pay for 
space in which to 
“park” them; 
they buy boxes 
and seats on the 
grand stand for 
their friends, be- 
sides paying for 
club privileges 
and entering their 
respective horses. 
To mention in full detail all the out- 
door horse -shows which occur in this 
country during the summer season 
would, of course, be impossible within 
the confines of this article. A few of 
the more important need only be lightly 
touched upon to convey an idea of their 
usefulness and the field they occupy. 
Philadelphia’s horse-show must, of 
course, be given premier position, for it 
has maintained throughout the six years 
of its existence the high plane which its 
directors and founders always intended 
it should. The association gave its ini- 
tial show in 1892 on rented grounds di- 
rectly facing the Wissahickon Inn, but 
the popularity of the show was so great 
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that new quarters were the following 
year located nearby on the estate of Mr. 
S. F. Houston ; and here the association 
took up its abode and created the cozi- 
est and most complete enclosure on 
which to hold an outdoor horse-show 
that could possibly be imagined. No 
written description can do it justice, but 
if my readers will note what has been 
said in preface about the general aspect 
of a summer show grounds, and note 
the photograph of Wissahickon Green, 
showing hackney stallions being judged, 
some idea can be formed of the anima- 
tion of the scene presented on a bright 
afternoon when the Quaker City sends 
all her beauty and fashion to grace her 
equine exhibition. 

7 This show is 

very extensive and 
complex in the 
matter of patron- 
age and exhibits. 
It is particularly 
rich in exhibits 
ridden and driven 
by ladies resident 
in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and 
New York; and 
when a large class 
of handsome pairs 
of horses drawing 
spider phaetons 
enters the ring 
with such ladies as 
Mrs. Joseph E. 
Widener, Mrs. 
John Gerken, Mrs. 
Presgrave, Miss 
Corlies, Mrs. Al- 
fred Norris, Mrs. 
H. P. McKean, 
Miss Edith Roberts, Miss Cassatt, and 
Mrs. James F. Young, “handling the 
ribbons,” the enthusiasm of their friends 
on the drags and grand stand, is well 
deserved. This is repeated when 
Miss Adelaide Doremus, Mrs. Megargee 
Wright, Miss Holloway, and those clever 
riders, Mrs. Beach and her daughter, put 
their saddle-hacks through their paces ; 
and then again there is more enthusiasm 
when little Master Widener, almost 
buried in a basket carriage, urges the 
pretty pony Cock Robin around the 
arena, debating every inch of the 
ground with Mr. Theodore Patterson’s 
plucky children, who ride and drive 
without the slightest hesitation any- 
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thing in the shape of horse or pony. 
In the matter of park drags, mail- 
coaches and four-in-hand exhibits Phila- 
delphia’s show is elaborately furnished, 
Messrs. William L. Elkins, Megargee 
Wright, A. J. Cassatt, Edward Brown- 
ing, Harrison K. Kaner, Colonel Edward 
Morrell, Neilson Brown, Barclay War- 
burton, Joseph E. Widener, S. F. Hous- 
ton, E. Rittenhouse Miller, John Groome 
and many others aot only driving to the 
grounds from Philadelphia by way of 
the world-famed Wissahickon Creek 
road, but entering into the competitions 
in the ring with a zest that is highly 
commendable. Mr. Miller deserves to 
be especially remembered, for he risked 
his chances of winning the long-distance 
drive at the ’97 show by loading his 
coach with pretty children, decorated 
with roses ; and he brought Lis precious 
cargo carefully over that hilly route 
through the gorges, and landed them 
safely in the center of the show-ring. 

For brilliant harness classes the Wis- 
sahickon show has always been noted, 
and this year’s battle between O. H. 
P. Belmont’s magnificent stepper, Sun- 
down, and John Arthur’s finished per- 
former , Leader the Scotchman, with 
Louis Wormser’s Don Wilkes, and 
Marion Story’s Hulda and Hilma, trying 
hard for the championship, can scarcely 
ever be surpassed. 

In saddle-hacks the show is also very 
rich, Miss Doremus and Miss Holloway, 
among many others, showing respect- 
ively their horses Chester and Grena- 
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dier against E. T. H. Talmadge’s Patsey 
McCord, and B. F. Clyde’s Kathleen, 
the latter the champion this year. Of 
hunters here can be seen the choicest 
that such studs as Elk Ridge, Chevy 
Chase, Chestnut Hill, Mount Morris, 
Chesterbrook, Radnor and Monmouth 
County can produce; and when such 
old campaigners as Lady Bird, My Beau, 
Flying Dutchman, Wavelet, Welcome, 
Kensington and Pembrook rise over 
fence and furze on the tan-bark, the 
shouts that greet their clever perform- 
ances come from a thousand men well 
known in the hunting fields of this 
country and Europe, who religiously 
attend every open-air show at Philadel- 
phia. In these classes, that rare old 
sport, Mr. P. F. Collier, decked out in the 
regalia of the hunting field, is always a 
picturesque figure; and Mr. C. Ran- 
dolph Snowden’s horsemanship never 
fails to elicit applause. 

Much attention is given to hackneys at 
the Philadelphia show, the stallions Ca- 
det, Wildfire, Royalty, Fashion, Match- 
less of Londesborough, Rufus, Jr. ; The 
General, Phaeton, Danegelt II., Little 
Wonder, Berserker, Enthorpe, Per- 
former, Bonfire, Rickell, Langton Per- 
former, Clifton and many others of the 
bluest blood, owing much of the celeb- 
rity they have attained to their appear- 
ance in this ring. The same holds as to 
the great brood and show matrons of this 
breed, such as Dorothea, Lady Sutton, 
Nora, Pepita, Lady Preston, Jessamine, 
Winnifred, Miss Rickell, Woodbine, U1- 
rica, Phantom, and a hundred others 
whom I remember well but have not 
space to enumerate. 
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In the matter of thoroughbreds—the 
kings of the turf—Philadelphia’s show 
ranks as high as any, Mr. Cassatt’s re- 
nowned stallion, The Bard, generally 
finishing where he belongs, at the top 
of his class, by reason of his exquisite 
conformation and superb quality. His 
progeny, which are also shown, are very 
taking, and rank well in company with 
youngsters by Longford, Tattler, St. 
Charles, Executor, Australian, Alarm 
and St. Blaise, exhibited by Colonel 
Morrell, Rudolph Ellis, B. F. Clyde, 
and others. 

Morristown, N. J., set an example to 
the country at large at its initial show. 
The classes were arranged primarily for 
the exhibition of local horses. The show 
brought out the 
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ers by the seaside. The trotting ex- 
hibits here are very fine, William H. 
Clark’s Vigilant Wilkes, E. T. Stotes- 
bury’s J. E. B. and Hood’s McGregor, 
George Gagnon’s Northlight and C. H. 
Chandler’s Prince Direct, all shown as 
gentlemen’s roadsters, winning in their 
respective classes in the order named. 
Tandems galore are seen at this show, 
Chas. F. Bates’s Whirl of the Town and 
Actor cutting out the work for all their 
opponents in this department, as rare 
old Coxey and his stable companions 
did in the champion and other classes 
for high-steppers, where speed as well 
as action was called for. Louis Worm- 
ser’s Surprise and Superior, and Don 
Wilkes and His Excellency also did 





elite of half a doz- 
en counties, and 
the Misses Stone’s 
gray mare Juno, 
Mr. De Peyster’s 
Patsie, Mrs. A. 
Alexander’s 
Iseult, Mr. Trow- 
bridge Martin’s 
Rallywood, and 
Mr. F. L. Van 
Ness’s Countess 
distinguished 
themselves, as did 
also Mr. C. F. 
Lawton’s Spiecher 


and La Poupée, 
Mr. Hamilton 


McK. Twombly’s 
hackneys, and the 
teams of four 
shown by Messrs. 
Charles A. Sterling, T. Wyman Porter, 
and J. W. Ogden. Miss Edith Catlin 
won golden opinions by her finished 
style as a whip and dextrous handling 
of a rather heavy but brilliant bay gel- 
ding, Le Beau. 

A summer show of the seaside, as 
salty and breezy as ocean zephyrs can 
make it, is that which has become an 
annual fixture at Long Branch. Held 
in August, under the auspices of the 
Monmouth County Horse-Show Asso- 
ciation, General Thos. T. Eckert, Presi- 
dent, and P. J. Casey, Secretary, on 
charming grounds near the Hollywood 
estate, this show is one of the most 
brilliant of the season. 

It is got up of course mainly for the 
amusement and edification of the dwell- 








MR. GEORGE R, READ’S FOUR-IN-HAND, 


yeoman service at this exhibition ; while 
in the department for pairs of horses 
over fifteen-three hands, single and 
double, Strauss and Hexter’s superb 
brown geldings, Starlight and Sunlight, 
eclipsed all competitors by their finish, 
style and action. Sunlight won also the 
championship for saddle-hacks, in Stan- 
ton Elliott’s dextrous hands, thus testify- 
ing to the horse’s adaptation to both 
saddle and harness purposes, something 
very rare in a horse of championship 
harness conformation. 

Returning to the neighborhood of the 
metropolis, one of the most complete 
open - air horse - shows, in September, 
is the Westchester, at White Plains, 
N. Y. It caters to both the social and 
utilitarian phases of country life, draw- 
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ing much of its attendance, which on the 
most important days approaches twenty 
thousand, from the fashionable colonies 
of Larchmont, Rye, Mamaroneck, Port- 
chester, Bell Haven, Greenwich, and 
others reaching all across the State to 
New Hamburgh and points on the Hud- 
son River. Westchester and the adjacent 
country supply the native element, who, 
while attending the fair proper, are at- 
tracted to the equine exhibition by rea- 
son of its completeness and the classes 
of really useful horses it contains in 
addition to those adapted only to a life 
of pleasure or sport. 

The directorate of the Westchester 
show consists wholly of wealthy or 


prominent residents of the neighbor- 
hood, among whom may be mentioned 
Messrs. George R. Read, of Portchester, 
president ; William H. Catlin, of Rye, 
vice-president ; Robert W. Leonard, of 
Mount Kisco, treasurer ; and Thomas 
A. Maitland, of Rye, secretary. 





MRS. PRESGRAVES DRIVES. 

To stand on the top of say Mr. 
Thomas A. Maitland’s “ Royal Blue” 
coach “ parked ” into line, and look over 
the outer field literally jammed with 
vehicles of every description, the oc- 
cupants all straining their necks to 
catch a glimpse of their favorites ca- 
vorting in the show-ring, is to view an 
inspiriting scene which speaks in the 
most forcible manner as to the popular- 
ity which outdoor horse-shows enjoy. 
To hear thousands upon thousands of 
voices enthusiastically cheer Mr. Read, 
for instance, as he wins with his four- 
in-hand, or Mrs. Kotman, as she takes a 
blue rosette after the critical judges 
have questioned the soundness of her 
horse’s feet and admitted that the horse 
is without a blemish; or John Arthur, 
as he shows off his great gelding Leader 
the Scotchman; or Chas. F. Bates, as he 
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A STUDY IN DEPORTMENT. 


sends around the ring at racing speed 
his four superb animals, Hi and High 
Tide, Coxey and Brown Donna, hitched 
to the old-fashioned yellow mail-coach, 
with luggage on the roof,extra straw col- 
lar on the side, bucket swinging under- 
neath, while he himself sits on the box 
with pearl beaver hat, tan coat, a huge 
flower in his buttonhole, and with his 
guard in all the glory of pink coat and 
furry beaver perched up behind, blow- 
ing along coach-horn for all he is worth, 
is something that must be witnessed to 
be fully appreciated. 

At White Plains show they generally 
bring to the front some untried horses ; 
and this year was no exception to the 
rule, a new one being found in Mr. 
Blanding’s bay gelding Adonis. It is 
this kind of easy-gaited horse which the 
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judges seem to be on the lookout for, 
in order to hold up a pattern for the 
public to ponder over. Such horses are 
exactly suited to the requirements of 
amateur drivers ; and in awarding prizes 
to such the judges are not demanding 
absolute perfection, of course, but are 
studying equine deportment and prais- 
ing it when itcomes beforethem. This 
encourages the novices, and leads them 
on to exhibit their pets and then go 
confidently toward that Mecca of all 
show-goers—the great metropolitan ex- 
hibition. George B. Hulme also put 
two new horses into the .ring, Lord 
Brilliant and Lieutenant Wilkes, which 
opened the ball by winning as a pair, 
and then carried off premier honors 
when “tooled” tandem by Aurel Ba- 
tonyi. 

Besides new horses some old favor- 
ites, both human and equine, went 
through their parts at White Plains in 
unequaled style ; and among the former 
was rare old Frank Ferguson driving 
Dickman Brown’s prize gelding Sam, 
while in the latter category was Marion 
Story’s exquisite black pony mare, Ec- 
cles Wonder, one of Dr. Seward Webb’s 
importations. Talking about ponies, the 
cleverest seen here in years was Na- 
thaniel C. Reynal’s gray mare, Della 
Fox, who can perform either as a 
finished fittle park-hack, as a fencer or 
at the game of polo, about as cutely as 
her famous namesake used to play im- 
aginary billiards, or take us through 
the intricacies of the “ Babbling Brook ” 
on the stage some years ago. Another 
phenomenally clever pony was Dickey 
Bird; and fifteen-year-old Lewin 
Thomas, who rode this mare, has in 
him, from his toes up, just about as 
much dash and fire as Eugene Reynal, 
or “Monty” Waterbury, of polo fame, 
possesses, which is crediting the young- 
ster with quite a great deal. 

A sporting tandem race three times 
around the half-mile trotting track at 
this show proved how well George S. 
Gagnon can take a beating, his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Koch, passing him by a short 
head on the post after a most exciting 
race down thestretch. This gentleman’s 
horses, McKusic, Gold Pointer and the 
Cat, distinguished themselves on several 
occasions in some very tightly contested 
classes. Inthe saddle-hack department, 
besides Mrs. W. E. Kotman’s chestnut 
mare, Fanny Fern, .already mentioned, 
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an unnamed chestnut gelding, belonging 
to Mr. W. A. McGibbon, came very forci- 
bly to the front, being most clever at 
all paces and like velvet at the canter. 
Mr. Thomas J. Gould’s bay gelding, 
Sultan, which won a first prize, should 
also be mentioned ; and Miss Read de- 
serves notice for her cleverness in the 
class where she first drove her horse, 
Enterprise, in a light cart, then, with a 
little assistance, unharnessed it and put 
a saddle on, finishing by riding to vic- 
tory in what was called a combination 
ride-and-drive competition. 

The coterie of judges included those 
fearless adjudicators, Prescott Law- 
rence, Reginald Rives, Joseph E. Wi- 
dener, and Francis T. Underhill, in the 
harness classes, and John R. Townsend 
and young Morton Smith for the saddle- 
horses, with H. L. Herbert on ponies. 

To proceed with notes on summer 
shows would fill this magazine. Other 
shows must perforce stand unnoticed. 
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ON THE WEKIVA, 


FLORIDA. 


By Leon L. Canova. 


TURKEY 
hunt in 


TURKEY-HUNTING 
the Gulf 


Hammock 


had been arranged 
by my brother, his 
son and myself. I 
had written to Cap- 
tain Wingate, a jovial 
old English gentle- 
man, who settled in 
the Hammock at the 
close of the “ late un- 
pleasantness,” re- 
questing him to secure the services of 
Clayton anegro guide who knew every 
cattle-path and tree in that part of the 
Hammock, and was equally conversant 
with the habits of the game. 

Monday afternoon, preceding Thanks- 
giving, found us. at Otter Creek near 
Cedar Keys. Hereateam was awaiting 
to convey us to our destination, nine 
miles away. Into the wagon our guns, 
ammunition, luggage and persons were 
quickly bundled, and away we went 
through the pine woods, a most unin- 
viting stretch of country. Our hearts 
were light, however, for we knew that 
four miles of this brought us to the 
Hammock, famed for its richness and 
abundance of game. The tract’ of 
heavily- wooded land is from six to 
twelve miles wide, extending from the 
Suwanee River to the headwaters of 
the Withlacoochee, a distance of about 
one hundred miles. It is known as the 


Gulf Hammock from the fact that it 
triangulates the shore-line of the Mex- 
ican Gulf. 

As we entered the Hammock night 

came upon us as it so hurriedly does in 
this Southland, and the moon in its full- 
est splendor, which was so bright in the. 
opening, was now almost totally ob- 
scured by the tops of the tall hickories, 
magnolias and oaks, which met over- 
head. The five-mile drive through the 
Hammock scarcely gave us time to en- 
joy all the anticipation to be derived 
from the morrow’s hunt; and at half 
after seven we were awakened from our 
reverie by the barking of dogs, and as: 
we rolled up to the “ Lodge,” as it is 
called, the cheery voice of Captain Win- 
gate was heard calling to us to come 
right in to supper, which was waiting 
for us. 

Jumping from the wagon the first 
person to meet me was Clayton. My 
joy at meeting him was surpassed only 
by the news he imparted. That after- 
noon he had “roosted”’ a flock of tur- 
keys, and if we wanted to go out that 
night we could get some of them be- 
fore bedtime. We were discussing an 
immediate raid when Captain Wingate 
hustled us into the old-fashioned dining- 
room, telling us that there was plenty 
of time to talk about such an ordinary 
thing as killing turkeys. 

Was it our journey or was it the 
spread before us that gave us such ap- 
petites? Fried brook-trout, caught from 
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the Wekiva, not fifty yards away; 
baked wild turkey and broiled venison 
invited us to eat like gourmands, and we 
accepted the solicitatien. After the re- 
past we went out in front of the house 
and threw ourselves on the lawn, where 
we lay in the moonlight planning a 
depredatory expedition against all tur- 
keydom. Clayton assured us that the 
roosting turkeys would remain where 
they were, and our chances would be 
better early in the morning of securing 
some of them. It was therefore de- 
cided that we sally forth at half after 
three in the morning, and shoot the 
drowsy birds at the first streak of dawn. 

We all turned in at an early hour, 
having first seen to our guns, shells, 
and the alarm clock which was to 
awaken us at three o’clock. I was a 
little disappointed when I was advised 
to leave my rifle, and told to take in- 
stead my number ten shot-gun. 

We retired, but not to sleep; visions 
of roasting turkeys kept us awake. 
Several times during the night I arose 
and struck a match to see what time it 
was ; the hours dragged so slowly I 
feared the clock was slow or had failed 
to work. Finally I dropped off to sleep, 
to dream of guns and gobblers, and had 
not been asleep more than ten minutes, 
at least it did not appear longer, when 
the burr-r-r-r-r of the alarm clock 
brought me to a standing position in 
an instant. A rap on the partition was 
sufficient to awaken my brother and 
nephew, and the three of us pulled on 
our clothes regardless of consequences, 

When we left the house, a few min- 
utes later, we found our faithful guide 
awaiting us; and, following him, we 
went down the wagon-road about half 
a mile, when we turned into a cattle- 
path, which although quite plain when 
we returned, was most vexing and 
confusing when we entered. Thorned 
vines were hung across the path, just 
high enough to catch one under the 
throat; huge spiders had built their 
nets, and one would unwittingly have a 
veil spread over his physiognomy, and 
a subdued expression of disgust would 
betray the fact to his companions. 
Those who were in the lead would 
brush aside a chincapin bush, and the 
branches, in swinging back, would cause 
profanity when their sharp - pointed 
leaves struck the face or more likely 
the ears. The leaves on the ground 
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never seemed more brittle, and to us 
who were trying to proceed cautiously, 
our progress was loud and dangerous 
to our chances for success. 

The moon was down, and we had a 
practical illustration that “ the darkest 
hour is just before the dawn,” but after 
groping around the windings of the 
path, we reached a point when we had 
to leave it and cut across to the trees in 
which our quarry slept. This was the 
critical part of our journey. Clayton 
whispered words of caution, and we 
proceeded as noiselessly as possible, but 
a crash seemed to follow every step 
we took. At last we reached the three 
clustered magnolia trees, and sat upon 
the ground to wait for daylight. 

Day was certainly behind time. There 
we sat craning our necks to locate the 
glorious birds, but it was too dark to 
see them in the foliage of the magnolias. 
When the sky began to clear up we 
took standing positions, and made our 
necks ache by looking upward. I was 
the first to see the game, and this one 
was directly over my head; and it was 
only a few moments more when each, 
except the boy, was sighting along his 
gun-barrel waiting for theword “Ready.” 
All of us pointed out a splendid shot to 
him, but his eyes were stubborn and he 
could not see the turkey we had selected 
for him. One moment he would see 
him, and, when we were all ready, he 
would say “ Wait,” in a stage whisper. 
The turkeys had discovered that some- 
thing was wrong, and were sounding 
their signals of alarm in shrill “ pits” 
and “ puts.” 

We were especially anxious for the 
boy to bag a turkey, as he had never 
killed one. When we did get ready to 
shoot, my neck was almost broken. As 
the four reports rang out in concert, 
two fine turkeys, a gobbler and a hen, 
fell to the ground, the victims of my 
brother and nephew. The rest of the 
flock flew away in the wildest alarm. 

Everybody has seen a gobbler strut, 
but the pride of the male turkey was 
surpassed by my nephew that morning, 
as he shouldered his first turkey. 

We made haste to return to the 
“Lodge,” where breakfast awaited us. 
After satisfying the inner man, we made 
preparations for an all-day’s hunt on 
that point of land lying between the 
Wacasasa and the Wekiva, where game 
usually abounds. Ali of us carried our 
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shot-guns with shells loaded for turkey 
and some for deer, as the “sign” was 
very plentiful and we were likely to 
jump one almost at any moment. 

The territory over which we hunted 
was aseries of islands separated only 
by small rivulets which could be easily 
crossed on logs. When we had crossed 
to one of these islands the guide and my 
nephew would work one shore, while my 
brother and myself would hunt the 
other, both parties meeting on the oppo- 
site side; then we would cross to another. 

I would take my course along the 
borders of the little brooks, on the low 
ground, and my brother take his back 
upon the higher ground about a hun- 
dred yards distant, and thus we would 
hunt side by side until we met the other 
party. Sometimes we were in each 
other’s view, and at times patches of 
scrub or palmetto would prevent us 
from seeing each other. 

We had been over several of these 
islands without any success, but from 
the manner in which the ground had 
been scratched up we knew that plenty 
of turkeys were about-and the many 
deer-tracks gave us hopes for larger 
gatne; in fact I had almost forgotten 
about turkeys when I heard a rapid 
rustling of the dry leaves some yards 
before me. I took it for nothing more 
than the flight of a wood-rat or a lizard, 
but with a hunter’s caution I stopped in 
time to see a flash of bronze pass froma 
patch of scrub behind a large cypress 
log. My gun went to my face, and I 
threw it on the opening at the opposite 
end of the log, intending to drop the 
bird as he came in the range of my 
vision, The distance was so great that 
I had cocked the left-hand barrel, which 
contained buckshot. 

Instead of the frightened bird contin- 
uing his race he came to a full stop, and 
in a moment I saw his red head peering 
from above his effective bulwark. No 
sooner had my eyes detected him than 
my gun spoke ; but with a turkey’s head 
as a target, ninety yards away, and only 
nine buckshot in your gun, one has a 
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slim chance of success. So it proved in 
my case. For, although I never saw that 
gobbler again, my brother caught a 
glimpse of him going like a race-horse 
across the island, but too far for shooting. 

I ran up to the log, expecting to find 
him, as I had not seen him fly ; and as | 
was standing on the log, surveying the 
ground, I heard another rustling. As | 
looked up I saw a hen dash out of the 
scrub not more than fifty yards away, 
and I cut down on her. She fell in a 
heap, but as I started to run toward her 
she rose to her feet, and taking two or 
three short jumps soared skyward and 
sailed directly over my head toward a 
bit of cypress swamp. When I saw thit 
she was likely to escape I hurriedly 
broke my gun and inserted loaded shells; 
and as she was sailing in a straight line 
away from me I sent a charge of num- 
ber four shot after her, which stopped 
her and gave mea mark of honor. 

We then went on another island, and 
stopped at the end of the foot-log on 
which we had crossed, to eat our lunch. 
We were hungry and had little to say 
while we were eating. As we sat there 
munching our food I heard a rustling 
of the leaves, which was drawing nearer 
all the time. The word “turkeys” was 
passed around, and in a moment every 
man had his gun in his hand, awaiting 
with eagerness their first appearance. 

While we were in this position I saw 
a dark object pass a little opening in the 
underbrush some forty yards away, and 
as it did so I sent a charge of number 
eight shot to a point where I thought 
it would reach the game. My aim had 
been accurate, for an ear - splitting 
“squee-e-e” resounded through the 
woods, followed by the “ goush-goush” 
of a fleeing wild hog, which told us 
that he was suffering with stinging sen- 
sations, for that is all the effect number 
eights have on the tough exterior of 
one of these animals. The merriment 
this created made us unfit for further 
hunting that day, so we returned to the 
“ Lodge,” well satisfied with the result 
of our hunt in the Gulf Hammock. 
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IT GAVE ME A MARK OF HONOR.” (4, 220.) 








REAT as the in- 
terest in matters 
nautical has al- 


ways been in sea- 
board towns and cities, 
it can scarcely exceed the 
intense love for yachting 
in the hearts of the en- 





thusiasts in the North 
Star State. This love for 
a most healthful pastime 
has grown and flourished 
without ostentation, and 
its maturity and crown- 
ing blossom is the White 
Bear Yacht Club, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, now the 
leading organization of 
its kind in the North- 

west. 
Through the influence 
of this now celebrated 
organization, the Inland Yachting As- 
sociation has been recently formed, 
with several thriving yacht clubs of this 
section as members; and the stimulus 
which has been imparted to yachting 
throughout the entire Northwest by 
this new association will attract very 
wide attention to this popular sport, 
and to its wonderful development in 
Minnesota, “the land of many waters.” 
The White Bear Yacht Club’s high 
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prestige was not obtained without a 
hard-fought, earnest struggle; and, as 
the incidents of that struggle have be- 
come matters of historical interest in 
yachting annals, it may be well to give 
an outline of what the amateur yachts- 
men of the Northwest have accom- 
plished by grit and perseverance, and 
how they have carried on a process of 
evolution in yachting that has devel- 
oped from the “tubs” of a few years 
ago the present style of yacht, the 
swiftest type in the world in the 23-foot 
sloop, 23-foot cat and one-rater classes. 

It was, perhaps, twenty-five years 
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GLADRENE, 


ago that the beauties of Lake Minne- 
tonka, some thirty miles from White 
Bear Lake, first became so popularly 
known that Minneapolis yachtsmen 
were drawn to its picturesque shores; 
and ‘“‘ yachts ” (such as the alleged boat- 


builders and carpenters who happened 
to live near its shores were then able 
to design and build from pictures and 
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memory) were rigged according to the 
various fancies of some amateur skip- 
pers, who “had seen boats down East.” 
These yachtsmen sailed with a reckless- 
ness and utter abandonment of all the 
safeguards that common sense would 
dictate, but with a pleasure rarely ex- 
ceeded in these days of wondrously 
swift and speedy yachts. 

The idea prevailed at the time that 
the heavier the yacht the more sail she 
could carry, while as a matter of fact 
the amount of sail actually carried was 
dependent more upon the nerve of the 
yachtsman than on the dimensions of 
his boat. If too much canvas was un- 
furled, the skipper serenely threw in- 
more rock or lead ballast, or set an 
out - rigger to 
windward and 
placed one of 
his crew upon 
it to assist his 
craft in carry- 
ing its enor- 
mous sail with- 
out turning tur- 
tle. These 
yachtsmen 
were termed 
“ good sailors ” 
in those hal- 
cyon days of 
yore, who could 
carry the most 
sail without 
capsizing their 
cumbersome 
yachts. 

The number 
of these so-call- 
ed yachts grew and multiplied on the 
waters of Minnesota until in the course 
of time the Excelsior Yacht Club was 
formed on Lake Minnetonka and flour- 
ished. And as it prospered and grew 
it became quite a factor in social and 
yachting circles, more, however, in the 
former than in the latter. So large be- 
came its membership that it finally split, 
and one of its divisions became the 
Minnetonka Yacht Club. This organ- 
ization grew like a mushroom in the 
night, and soon it became even more 
famous than the parent club or associa- 
tion. Throughthe energy and ambition 
of its officers it achieved considerable 
notoriety in yachting circles, and for 
many years was the leading organiza- 
tion of its character in the Northwest. 
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WIZARD, 


But, in the meantime, the people of 
t. Paul had awakened to a realization 
of the fact that White Bear Lake, a few 
iles outside of their city, was quite as 
cturesque and charming as Lake Min- 
‘tonka, and fully as well adapted to 
yachting and sailing. With them to 
awaken was to act, and in the year 1889, 
ey organized the old White Bear 
‘acht Club. - On December 3, 1890, an 
offshoot of this club was organized as the 
White Bear Yachting Association. 

In the spring of 1894 the old club went 
out of existence and was merged into 
the association. On March 17, 1894, 
this double organization was incorpo- 
rated under the name of the White 
Bear Yacht Club, and at once entered 


upon the career which, beginning mod- 
estly; has gradually quickened its pace, 
until to-day the club is acknowledged 
to be one of the most enterprising of its 
character in the country, and the lead- 
ing one in its section. 

Just how this was accomplished is ex- 
tremely interesting. For three or four 
years the club had drifted through the 
quiescent waters of placid contentment, 
with its officers happy over the thought 
that it was an organization, and that its 
members could get together and chase 
each other over the lake in regatta 
fashion, call the event a race, pat the 
winning yachtsman on the back, enjoy 
a few social functions at their club, 
and rest content. 
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Even this, in the course of time, grew 
monotonous, and a spirit of unrest and 
ambition seized both officers and mem- 
bers. The Minnetonka Yacht Club at 
that time was occupying pretty nearly 
the whole shore ; and with a desire to 
convince the gentlemen composing that 
popular organization that there might 
possibly be just one other pebble on 
the beach of fame besides that club, 
the White Bear yachtsmen suggested to 
them that a series of three interlake re- 
gattas be held each season for three 
successive seasons. An agreement was 
finally reached on May 13, 1895, by 
which the details were arranged, and it 
was decided that the club winning two 
of three contests in each class in the 
interlake contest of each season should 
‘be declared the champion for that sea- 
‘son ; while the one winning two out of 
three seasons should not only be award- 
ed a silver cup in each class as a trophy 
but the championship of the two lakes 
as well. With an almost pardonable 
degree of self-confidence, the Minne- 
tonka yachtsmen expressed sorrow for 
their White Bear brethren, saying in a 
tone of true condolence: “They have 
no yachts over there; but, of course, if 
they want to make us a present of two 
silver cups, why, all right, we will help 
them carry out such a laudable desire.” 
The sequel shows how ambitiously they 
strove to do so. 

The first of these interlake contests 
was held on White Bear Lake in 1895. 
Two classes competed, twenty - three- 
foot sloops and twenty-three-foot cat- 
boats. Inthe sloops Corona represented 
White Bear, and J/arze, Minnetonka ; in 
the cats, the former club selected Alerta 
to defend its interests, and the lat- 
ter Pinafore. Corona and Alerta were 
built by Gus Amundson, of White Bear 
(the former being designed and sailed 
by ex-Commodore Welch), J/arie by 
Arthur Dyer, and Pinafore by R. C. 
Moore, of Minnetonka; and all of them 
were regarded as the best specimens of 
the yachts of that season. 

The White Bear yachtsmen had al- 
ways been so modest imtheir daily walk 
and conversation respeeting the merits 
of their yachts, that the confiding sailors 
of the older organization had felt that, 
as in thé olden time no good thing 
could come out of Nazareth, so in this 
day and generation no good yachts 
-could be found on White Bear. It was 
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quite a severe shock, therefore, when 
the White Bear sloop defeated that of 
Minnetonka in two out of the three 
events, and the proud colors of that 
haughty organization were saved from 
being trailed awash only by the defeat 
of Alerta by the Pinafore. All of the 
participating yachts were of the fore 
and aft overhanging pattern, and were 
sailed by experienced skippers. 

The next season’s interlake events, 
those of 1896, were held on Lake Min- 
netonka during the existence of a smail 
unbound edition of a Kansas cyclone 
that broke away from its moorings and 
cavorted around the lake with an ac- 
tivity that was more pernicious than 
frolicsome. In this contest the White 
Bear Club was represented by the Her- 
treshoff yacht A/frida, in the_ sloop 
class, and the Minnetonka by TZartar, 
which was built by Andrew Peterson, 
of Excelsior, and was constructed on 
new lines. She had a divided stern 
that gave her the appearance, as viewed 
aft, of a catamaran, and won for her 
the facetious distinction of wearing 
“ bloomers.” 

In the cat-boat class the White Bear 
Club sent Nushka I[//., built on White 
Bear Lake, by Garry De Young, from 
designs by ex-Commodore Stickney, of 
the White Bear Club, to represent it; 
while the Minnetonka men selected as 
their representative yacht in that class 
the Varuna, an old type of boat with 
straight bow and stern, and one of the 
oldest and least fin de stecle yachts on the 
roster of its fleet. 

This time the division of honors was 
reversed, for Zartar led Alfrida all 
the way around the ten-knot course, 
while Nushka I/T. flaunted in front of 
Varuna—after a succession of mishaps 
to both boats, and vexatious postpone- 
ments of the races because of first one 
and then the other breaking her mast 
in the gale that prevailed, Nushka ///. 
losing hers on the first day and Varuna 
hers on the second. 

Honors were now even between the 
two clubs, and the fact began to dawn 
upon the people of the Northwest that 
greater things could come out of White 
Bear than ever were dreamed of ; while 
to yachting circles throughout the land 
there was heralded the news that in St. 
Paul there had arisen an organization 
that had proved a worthy foe for the 
hitherto invincible yachtsmen of Min- 
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neapolis, and was sharing with them 
the beach of fame. 

For the third season’s contest both 
lubs made extraordinary efforts. The 
Vhite Bear Club had built by Peterson, 
Excelsior, a very handsome sloop, 
which they named the Akela. Of the 
same builder the Minnetonka men or- 
dered a new sloop designed especially to 
defeat the Akela, calling her the W7z- 
ard. Amundson, the White Bear builder, 
constructed for the St. Paul men the 
eighteen-foot sloop, W2tch, a one-rater, 
and Aurelia, a twenty-three-foot cat. 

Taking their bloomer-cut 7Zartfar, 
which had developed such wonderful 
speed the year before as a sloop, the 
Minnetonka men rigged her up as a 
cat-boat, and selected her to paralyze 
any efforts that might be put forth by 
the Aurelia, White Bear’s beautiful cat. 

Another class, the one-raters, was 
added to the competing yachts this sea- 
son, and the Gladrene was sent to rep- 
resent the Minnetonka Club and contest 
with the Witch, of White Bear. 

All of these yachts were extreme 
types of the latest lines in yacht-design- 
ing, and were built to obtain the great- 
est inclined water-line length possible. 
The Gladrene carried a sail that was a 
combination of mainsail and gaff-top- 
sail, and resembled the sky-line of an 
old-fashioned hip-roof, but the others 
carried merely the customary style of 
sail, some of silk, others of canvas. 

These final contests were held on 
White Bear Lake on August 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of this year, after the cus- 
tomary trial races had been held by each 
club for the selection of its swiftest 
yachts in each class. They resulted not 
only in the outclassing of the Herres- 
hoff boat Alfrida by Akela, but also of 
lartar,the championof 1896, by Wizard, 
the model of 1897. The result of the 
interlake races was the defeat of the 
Minnetonka Club in every class, and it 
thereby lost the three beautiful silver 
cup trophies and six silk pennants. No 
sailing events in the Northwest have 
ever attracted so much attention as the 
Interlake regatta of 1897, and none has 
‘fawn so great a crowd. The honors in 
all classes were carried off by the White 
Bear Club fairly and squarely. Its 


AC 


doats out-pointed, out-footed, and out- 
‘sailed those of the competing club; and 
the contests were entirely free from all 
the elements of chance that so often 
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enter a regatta and award a victory 
where it really is not due. 

The first day’s contest was started in 
a six-and-a-half-knot breeze, compara- 
tively free from squalls and ambling 
gently over the lake from one point 
west of north. A flying start was made 
in all classes, and the yachts got off 
well together, the Minnetonka skippers 
having, if anything, a little the better of 
it. Before the center buoy was reached, 
however, at the end of the first leg of 
the course, the White Bear yachts were 
shaking their stern-sheets gaily in front 
of their Minnetonka rivals, and showed 
that they were out for blood and 
first water. At Dellwood buoy, at the 
end of the second leg, the positions of 
the yachts were practically unchanged 
except that, possibly, the Minnetonka 
fleet had dropped further astern of the 
White Bear trio. For one brief mo- 
ment before this buoy was reached, the 
Minnetonka delegation took courage. 
It was when the Wzzard appeared to 
close the gap between herself and Akela 
and seemed about to blanket her. The 
latter's skipper, however, was not taking 
his afternoon siesta at that time, and by 
some expert work with the tiller he 
forced the Wizard to go about, and 
thus succeeded in increasing his lead. 

The one-raters sailed only an eight- 
knot course to the other classes’ ten, 
and throughout the whole length of 
those eight knots the Witch gracefully 
led her rival with apparent ease. 

The Minnetonka men had hoped to see 
their yachts overcome on windward 
work the losses. made on the free runs, 
but the White Bear men knew a thing 
or two about wind and currents them- 
selves, and in only one instance did the 
Minnetonka yachts make a decisive gain 
on any of the windward beats. The 
instance was when Captain Peet, of the 
cat-boat Zartar, took a long run on one 
tack and caught a puff of wind that 
enabled him to bring his yacht across 
the finish line ahead of his rival, 
Aurelia. That one victory was the 
only rift in the clouds which overhung 
the Minnetonka fleet throughout the 
whole three days’ regatta. 

Between Akela and Wizard the con- 
test was simply a goose march, with 
Akela gradually increasing her lead 
over Wizard from start to finish; while 
the trim little G/adrene ambled ambi- 
tiously in the wake of the swiftly flying 
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Witch, but was unable to overhaul her 
at any point on the course. 

The official time of the first day’s 
contest shows what these yachts ac- 
complished in a light wind : 

10-KNOT COURSE, 
Actual Time Corrected 
Start. Finish. Lime. Allowance. Time. 
H.M, H.M.S, H.M.S., M.S. H.M.S. 
2 30 4 34 43 2 04 43 9 10 55 33 
2 30 4 36 34 2 06 34 9 28 57 06 
220 43525 21525 1055 04 30 
2 20 4 35 20 2 15 20 It 59 03 31 
8-KNOT COURSE, 
2 25 4 16 38 151 38 None 51 38 
Gladrene... 2 25 4 21 42 1 56 42 None 56 42 

The second day’s events 
were started under conditions 
that were at the outset re- 
garded as more favorable to 
the Minnetonka yachts than 
to those of White Bear. 

The wind was south by 

east, eight knots, and fairly 

steady; and as the Min- 

netonka yachts were 

dleemed more speedy in 

good winds than those 

of White Bear, the 

hopes of the Flour 

City men were ele- 

vated to the high- 

est notch. But, 

as the loftier 

the height, 

the greater 
the tum- 
ble, they 
soon found 
themselves 
hurled 
from their 
broad ta- 
ble-lands 
of hope 
down into 
utmost 
depths of 
despond- 
ency and 
despair, for 
if the White Bear trio allowed them to 
capture one race on the day before, they 
saw to it that nothing got away on 
this very auspicious occasion, 

As on the preceding day, an ideal fly- 
ing start was made, all of the yachts 
getting under way with apparently little 
handicap, excepting the Wzzard. It was 
eleven seconds after the gun was fired 
when Afela started on her way, and 
twenty-three seconds in her wake came 
the Wizard. Before the center buoy was 





NUSHKA III. 


reached this difference was increased, 
and each succeeding buoy showed a 
widening of the gap, while a correspond- 
ing wave of surprise overspread the 
features of those who had thought the 
Minnetonka yachts invincible in a whole- 
sail breeze. 

In the cat-boat class, 7artar’s skipper 
so manceuvred as to get her over the 
line under a handicap of but nine sec- 
onds, with Aurelia just seven seconds 
in her wake. Both of the captains on 
these boats displayed some very clever 
work in theirmanceuvring. Both yachts 
reached center buoy together, but the 

Tartar arrived at the next 
a buoy first. The windward 
ee work then commenced, 
eee and Aurelia soon passed 
<7 her rival, never to be 
again headed. This 
good example was 
followed by the 
Akela in her contest 
with Wisard, and 
also by the Watch 
which started 
over the line neck 
and neck with 
the Gladrene, 
then left her 
and led her a 
metry dance 
around the 
course, and 
won the con- 
test hands 
down with 
ease. 

The offi- 
cial time of 
this day’s 
events 
showed 

—— even more 

eS clearly 

- than that 

of the first 

day how far superior the White Bear 
yachts were to those of Minnetonka : 


10o-KNOT COURSE, 

Actual Time Correct 
Time. Allowance. 
H.M. S. M.S. 

I 41 39 9 10 
14907 9 28 


Start. Finish. 
H.M. H.M.S, 
Akela... ...... 2 25 4 06 39 
Wizard...... 2 25 4 14 07 
Aurelia 4 16 42 156 42 1055 
Tartar 4 20 56 200 56 11 59 
8-KNOT COURSE. 
1 31 16 None 
Gladrene.... 1 33 29 None 


The result of this second day’s con- 
test settled the championship of the two 


4 01 16 
4 03 20 
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WM. D. SAMMIS, 
Sec.-Treas. Minnetonka Y. C. 


lakes in the 23-foot sloop and the one- 
rater classes. It not only settled the 
championship of the season, but of the 
series also, for the White Bear fleet had 

us captured two out of the three sea- 
ons’ events by taking two out of the 
hree events of each season. Naturally 
hey were enthusiastic over the signal 
rictories they had achieved; and that 
xuberance of joy was magnanimously 
augmented by their rivals, who took 
their defeat philosophically, and hoped 
that the yet undecided contest would 
result in their obtaining some balm in 
Gilead for the affliction. 

But the morrow brought them naught 
of sunshine, neither did it bring them 
the eagerly-hoped-for victory. Of 
course, only the two cat-boats competed, 
but the contest was exciting by reason 


L. R. BROOKS, 
Comm, Minnetonka Y. C. 


DR. JAS, M. WELCH, 
Capt. of Aurelia, 


of the fact that a fifteen-knot wind 
skimmed merrily over the lake. That 
wind was really the only exciting feat- 
ure about the contest excepting, pos- 
sibly, the start. Zartar crossed the line 
under a handicap of nine seconds, with 
Aurelia five seconds astern, and both 
reefed closely down. 

The latter soon overhauled the 
“bloomer” boat, and rounded center 
buoy one minute thirteen seconds ahead 
of her. From then on to the finish, the 
contest was simply a goose match, as on 
the preceding day. The official time 
was as follows: 


10-KNOT COURSE. 
Actual 
Time. 
H.M.S. 
I 51 40 
1 57 58 


Tine Corrected 
Allowance. Time. 
M.S, H.M.S, 
None I 51 40 
I 04 T 56 54 


Start. Finish. 
* H.M.S, 
4 11 40 
417 58 


Aurelia 
Tartar 











H, T. DRAKE, 
Capt. W. B. Y. C. 


CHAUNCEY M. GRIGGS, 
Comm. W. B. Y. C. 


H. VAN VLECK, 
Treas. W. B. Y. C. 


WALTER S. MORTON, 
Sec’y W. B. Y. C. 
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On the second run from Dellwood to 
center buoy.the Aurelia made the full 
knot in six minutes, twenty-eight sec- 
onds, with the wind abeam ; and there 
were times during the race when parties 
timing her from mark to mark on shore 
claim that she ran at the rate of sixteen 
to eighteen miles an hour. This per- 
formance leads the club to believe that 
she is the fastest cat-boat in the world, 
of her size—a belief which appears to 
have some foundation in fact, if her ad- 
miring timers are as correct in their ob- 
servations as they are sincere in their 
expressions. 

And so ended the great interlake re- 
gatta of 1897. It was a brilliant and 
meritorious contest from start to finish. 
There was no stray puff of wind, no 
chance squall, no unfortunate mishap to 
a rival that enabled the White Bear 
yachts to win. They won on their 
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and hills, on whose summits are erected 
handsome cottages and beautiful homes, 
Wealthy residents of the Saintly City 
have spent many thousands of dollars 
on magnificent places along its shores, 
and it is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts in the country. 

The pride which these people take in 
the yacht club, and the unanimity with 
which they support it, are as remarkable 
as they are commendable and refresh- 
ing, and were most beautifully demon- 
strated by the generous hospitality 
extended to visiting and competing 
yachtsmen during the interlake contest 
of 1897. Without any attempt at show 
or ostentation, residents along the lake 
front threw open their houses for the 
reception of visitors, while on their 
lawns were spread refreshments in 
abundance, and the most generous 


hospitality was extended to every one in 
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merits, and through the able seamanship 
and ability of their captains and crews. 
Having thus defeated yachts which 
were esteemed the fastest in their 
classes in the world, the White Bear 
Club now lays claim to possessing the 
swiftest yachts of their dimensions ever 
produced; and in view of this fact, and 
of the ambition and energy displayed 
by its officers and members, it appears to 
lay a just claim to being the leading 
yacht club in the Northwest, at least. 
White Bear Lake, the home of the 
now famous organization bearing its 
name, is a most charming and pictur- 
esque body of water, covering some 
two thousand two hundred acres, and 
located a few miles out of St. Paul. It 
has a very irregular and well-wooded 
shore-line, and is surrounded by knolls 


the name and for the glory of the White 
Bear Yacht Club. 

The success achieved by the club has 
been largely due to the energy dis- 
played by its commodores, especially by 
Hon. W. B. Dean, who was at the head 
of the organization at the beginning of 
the interlake contests. The series of 
contests just completed were first sug- 
gested by ex-Commodore Welch in 1894. 

The gentlemen who have presided 
over the destinies of the club in the 
capacity of commodores during the 
present decade are: L. P. Ordway, 1890- 
’91; S.C. Stickney, 1892; J. P. Elmer, 
1893; J. M. Welch, 1894; W. B. Dean, 
1895-96, and C. M. Griggs, 1897. 

The present officials of the club are: 
C. M. Griggs, commodore; J. W. Tay- 
lor, vice-commodore; H. T. Drake, 
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captain; W. S. 
Morton, sccre- 
tary; H. Van 
Vieck, treasur- 
cr, who compose 
the executive 
board with T. 
L. Wann, F. M. 
Douglass, Sam- 
uel Appleton 
and W. J. Mur- 
ray. 
The measure- 
ments and di- 
mensions of the 
yachts which 
A, B. PETERSON. cempeted in 
these interlake re- 
rattas form an in- 
teresting study for 
those who contem- 

late yacht-design- 
ing, and are as given 
in detail on page 
192. 

The course sailed 
by the White Bear 
Club is unexcelled 

y that of any in- 
land yachting asso- 
ciation in the world. 
Not a reef or shoal 
lies anywhere in or 
near it, and through- 
out its entire length 
the water varies 
from twenty-five to 
seventy-five feet in 
depth. Three buoys 
are anchored off- 
shore at points on 

ie lake nearly 
‘quidistant from 
me another. In the center, and exactly 
ne knot from each of them, is a buoy 
which is rounded every time in going 
from one of these points in the triangle 
toanother. Starting at Ramaley’s buoy, 

» yachts take a run of one knot and 

ind the center stake ; the end of the 

‘ond knot finds them at Dellwood, 
while the finish of the third places them 
once more at center. At the close of 
the fourth knot they are at Wildwood, 
and the fifth lands them back at center, 
‘rom which they return to Ramaley’s on 

ie sixth knot, and thus complete one 
ircuit of the course. 

If the full run of the course were 


‘ 
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made on the second circuit the yachts 
would have atwelve-knot trip; so, in 
order to reduce it to ten knots, either 
the leg to Bellwood or the one to Wild- 
wood is omitted, according to the di- 
rection of the wind. The idea is to give 
the yachts all the windward work possi- 
ble, and on the second circuit that leg 
of the course is sailed which will the 
better carry out this programme. One 
of the great advantages of this course 
is the fact that the yachts can never fail 
to get the wind from the greatest num- 
ber of points possible on a triangular 
course; but the most pleasing feature is 
that a tack can be taken of sufficient’ 
length in any direction from any of the 
three legs’ of the 
course without dan- 
ger of fouling a reef 
or running on a 
submerged rock or 
other obstruction. 
It is believed to be 
as nearly perfect as 
it is possible for a 
course to be, and 
one of its chief beau- 
ties lies in the fact 
that from a strip of 
land called Manitou 
Island all the evolu- 
tions of the yachts 
can be viewed from 
the start to the fin- 
ish of a race. 

It is on this isl- 
and, therefore, that 
the non - competing 
yachtsmen assem- 
ble on regatta days 
with their lady 


GUS, AD. AMUNDSON, 


friends, and 
with the friends 
and admirers of 
the hardy sail- 
ors in the con. 
test. Here in 
the fading sun- 
light of a sum- 
mer afternoon 
they sit in bliss- 
ful rapture and 
watch the white 
wings of the 
handsome 
yachts flit grace- 
fully to and fro, 


F, J. HOPKINS. 
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ALFRIDA. 


while melodious strains pass the happy 
hours away. And as they thus pleasant- 
ly speed on the swiftly fleeting moments, 
the waves dashuponthe pebbled beachat 
their feet in rhythmiccadencetothesoul- 
inspiring music that floats upon the 
balmy air, and—well, it’s the same old 

story that’s been so ‘often told before 
and is oft repeated now. 

Is it any wonder that the lads and 
lasses should love to harp upon its 
strains, when all about them is so 
romantically picturesque and grand? 
And in the midst of this wonderland 
of nature, amid these scenes of joyous 
beauty, where their minds are lifted 
high above the things of earth, is it 
any wonder they should grasp at 
thoughts sublime and whisper their 
words of love? 

This is one of the features of 
regatta days inthe West, as 
well as East; and no yacht- 
ing story w ould be com- 
plete without some ref- 
erence to those tender 
chords that vibrate in 
unison with nature’s 
moods, and are often 
awakened by the strains 
of harmonious melody 
that blend from lute and 
waive. 

But a yachtsman’s 
life is not all romance 
by any means, as one 
will perceive by taking 
a glance at one of the 


competing yachts now passing 
the windward side of the isl- 
and. A good, stiff, whole-sail 
breeze is blowing, and every 
inch of canvas is spread to 
catch it all. The wind is on 
her starboard bow, and her lee 
scuppers are buried beneath a 
mass of foam that washes half 
her deck. High on the wind- 
ward gunwale cling the crew, 
some hanging by one arm and 
leg, some with feet dangling 
where every wave washes 
them to the waist, and some 
lying flat beside the coaming 
of the pit. Down in the cock- 
pit quietly sits the captain, his 
feet braced against the lee 
cleats of his yacht, and both 
hands firmly clutching the till 
er, while his experienced eyes 
closely watch sail and course. 
With sheets hauled taut and all her 
crew alert, what a beautiful picture the 
graceful yacht presents ! 


PINAFORE, 
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A FORECAST OF THE SEASON. 


By Walter Canyp. 


OR the first time in many years the 
football season opens under the 
same set of rules as those under 
which the sport throve in the pre- 

vious year. It is possible, therefore, for 
coaches and players to look ahead with 
absolute certainty as to the effects of 
most of the rulings, and thus be pre- 
pared to adapt their plays far more ac- 
curately tothe conditions. They learned 
the extreme value of many of the close 
plays last season. They learned that 


mass-plays were still, as for the last few 
years, the most reliable ground-gainers 


under all conditions. They found that 
nothing in the way of strategic play, 
dependent merely upon execution or 
agility, could hold its own for service 
against even well-known, but forcibly- 
executed, mass-plays. Under these con- 
ditions it is not difficult to forecast the 
style of play of the leading teams in 1897. 
Mass - play, close formation, will as 
certainly be the rule as it was toward 
the end of last season. The various 
rays by which say six men weighing in 
he aggregate nearly half a ton can be 
hrown with as much momentum as 
ssible against half as many and weigh- 
ing five or six hundred pounds, is the 
present all-absorbing problem of the 
football strategist, and some new devel- 
pments along that line will be hailed 
‘ith enthusiasm by captain and coach. 
But this is not the only thing that 
experience has taught. Besides this it 
was learned last year that the defense 
for a kick was becoming extremely diffi- 
cult, as new devices of the forward play 
enabled men to getthrough more rapidly 
and in greater numbers. It was found 
that even four men in a square could 
not protect the full-back a sufficient 
length of time so that from his regular 


position he could be always sure of get- 
ting the ball away in safety. Yale, who 
the previous year had made a trial of 
the play of center snapping directly to 
the kicker, went over entirely, or prac- 
tically so, to this method in her big 
game last year, and with a good meas- 
ure of success, Certainly her kicks were 
not blocked. It is fair to assume, there- 
fore, that more of the teams will make 
use of this play in 1897, and that it will 
become more common, especially where 
the kicker is a short punter. 

It does not seem likely, however, that 
the regular pass through the quarter 
for a kick will be entirely discarded, 
for it has some points of decided ad- 
vantage over the other method. The 
most important of these is that the 
quarter-back pass admits of the end- 
rushers getting down the field, where- 
as the pass from center direct is so 
much more rapid that the forwards can 
seldom make the kick good if it be a 
long one, ana this admits of the oppo- 
nents running it in or returning it. If 
the kick be a high one, the ends get 
under it, but the distance gained is so 
short that it does not sufficiently relieve 
the kicking side. Another advantage 
possessed by the quarter pass is that it 
brings the first movement of the play 
closer to the line; and, strange as it may 
appear, masks a fake kick more effect- 
ually as far as the guards at least are 
concerned. On the other hand, there 
are many varieties of running play that 
may be combined with the center pass 
by short second passes of the ball from 
the first recipient, who is really the 
quarter, and so cannot himself carry 
the ball ahead. 

In the kicking line the development 
has been steady, and upon more than 
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one team this year there are likely to 
be at least two men capable of punting 
a good distance and with fair accuracy. 
Wherever this good fortune is present, 
we may hope to see further progress 
along the lines of open play. 

Two or three years ago a team was 
considered thoroughly equipped if they 
possessed one kicker, and he did all the 
punting for his side. Even up to this 
year a team seldom made any serious 
attempt to take two good punters into 
the play at the same time. If they had 
the good fortune to possess two good 
kickers, the usual custom was to use the 
better of the two, all things considered 
—that is, his ability to run and inter- 
fere as well as catch and kick—as the 
regular full-back, and make the other 
one a substitute for the position. This 
substitute was thus never used except 
in minor games, or in case the regular 
man was laid up. In this line, then, 
there is room for considerable improve- 
ment and real advance. Especially is 
this a good thing for the game in its 
present stage, because the temptation 
is steadily toward concentration of play- 
ers and close plays. Mass-plays need 
weight to make them of the greatest 
value, but heavy line men, when op- 
posed to two possible kickers, are not as 
good on the defense as more active men. 
Thus here is a chance, although a small 
one, for a possible advantage in skill. 

The difficulty with this style of play, 
however, lies in the fact that on the 
defense—when the opponents have pos- 
session of the ball—the lighter team are 
very much at the mercy of the heavier 
team; and the very opportunity of mak- 
ing a trial of their aggressive kick- 
ing and running methods depends upon 
their being able to stop the opponents 
and thus secure the ball. To combine 
the two most successfully a team should 
have enough strength and weight to 
render their defensive play of some 
value; and then, with their skillful kick- 
ers, they can, having secured the ball, 
run risks of surrendering it again in stra- 
tegic punting. But if they feel that they 
do not stand a fair chance of regaining 
possession of the ball, they are abso- 
lutely forced to a running game and un- 
able bravely to take chances in kicking. 

The general play of the line men has 
also come to be very much affected by 
the necessity of meeting heavy plays. 
So much is this recognized that even the 


ends, who were formerly sometimes 
light men of exceptional speed, have 
come to be selected with a view to 
their ability to break up heavy interfer- 
ence, and hence are now of more value, 
speed being equal, for every additional 
pound. In fact, the highest speed and 
agility are now being sacrificed in a 
measure to weight and strength. The 
possible chances for a light man lay 
formerly in ends, quarter, or backs. 
Then came the tendency to get the 
backs heavier in order that their weight 
might be of advantage in mass-plays. 
This left only three possible chances for 
a light man. Then the ends began to 
grow heavy, and the position of quarter 
alone was left. Now it begins to look 
as though even that place was to be 
taken out of the range of possibilities, 
and the poor lightweight shunted off 
the field entirely. It is most ardently 
to be desired that some clever light or 
medium-weight team may come up 
this season, and by a high class of per- 
formance put some check upon this 
tendency to sacrifice everything to 
weight and strength. If no such team 
appears and no individually extremely 
prominent lightweights come to the 
front, our teams of the future will bea 
selected body of heavyweights. The 
coaches and captains even for 1897 will 
hesitate before putting a man on the 
team—unless he is a phenomenal kicker 
or possibly a quarter-back—who weighs 
under one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is interest- 
ing to watch the selection of men that 
is even now taking place. One of the 
teams has already chosen a line of such 
solidity as to be characterized by the 
facetious as “the fat man’s brigade,” 
and everywhere men of less than 200 
pounds at the opening of the season are 
hardly considered at all for the middle 
of the line. It is difficult to tell where 
to look for the brilliant manoeuvers that 
may perhaps help the situation. Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard have done more 
in the way of elaborate construction of 
plays in the last three or four years than 
Yale or Princeton. It may be that we 
can hope from one of those for some 
unusual plays that can be operated with- 
out the accessory of great weight. But 
Harvard seems given over toa heavy 
line already, and even at Philadelphia 
it looks dark for anything that can 
match up skill against weight. 
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In a previous article the writer classed 
the four big teams according to their 
style of play last season. This year 
Princeton will have to work hard to 
keep up to what was named as her spe- 
cialty of team play. The tendency is 
always toward disintegration and ex- 
periment, and especially so when a team 
has practically all the old men back. 

Pennsylvania’s forte was the construc- 
tion of plays, but in this the difficulty 
of having hard work to develop men for 
one or two of the most important posi- 
tions handicapped Mr. Woodruff and 
his team in the results achieved. An 
early start, the experience of last sea- 
son, and, finally, a greater unanimity 
among those especially interested, en- 
able Pennsylvania to look forward to 
smoother sailing. But the loss of 
Wharton and Woodruff at the vital 
positions of guards—and with Pennsyl- 
vania’s method of defense this is espe- 
cially serious—will mean that much time 
and care must be expended upon filling 
the gaps before new constructive plays 
can be effective. Already before the 
irst of October the Pennsylvania team 
was scored upon, and that too by a 
team of comparatively light reputation 
in the football world. Washington and 
Jefferson has very likely an excellent 
team, and they were heavy and strong, 
but it is not to be supposed that they 
would have scored against some of the 
best of Pennsylvania’s teams of old. 

Harvard’s special feature last season 
was the strength of her defense, and this 
ought to be made her mainstay again. 
In fact, it is safe to say that for Yale or 
Pennsylvania, or even Harvard herself, 
to reach up to the steadiness of Har- 
rard's defense of last season will mean 
the most indefatigable work by their 
coaches, and in the case of Yale a thor- 
ough overhauling of the play. I look 
to see Harvard's game, provided the 
team gets enough real practice, the best 

that point. But upon offensive 
play, in her specialty of working one 
lay with several outlets, Harvard is 
le to too loose construction. Whether 
coaches realize this sufficiently is 
ubtful, as it is a fault that has con- 
ued at Cambridge for some time, and 
vidently not an easy one either to rec- 
gnize or to correct. Thework of Mr. 
rbes upon freshman teams has been 
such as to lead the athletic committee to 
tepose the greatest confidence in him ; 
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and it must be confessed that, if he can 
doas much with the University team ma- 
terial as he has accomplished with fresh- 
man elevens, the coaches of Yale and 
Pennsylvania may well feel that their 
work is cut out for them during the sea- 
son of 1897. The fact that Harvard has 
behind Mr. Forbes an especial advisory 
committee containing one of Harvard's 
best-known captains and former coaches 
like Dr. Brooks, also a strategist and 
close student of the game like Mr. De- 
land, and finally a recent practical play- 
er like Mr. Emmons, goes far to inspire 
confidence among the Cambridge fol- 
lowers. 

Yale’s specialty of the kicking game, 
and particularly the protection against 
a kicking game, seems likely to wane 
this season. This is partly due to the 
fact that her opponents will have grown 
wiser, and will undoubtedly so alter 
their methods that Yale can no longer 
secure the distinction of preventing 
punts. But beside this the newness of 
her rush-line, while it may produce 
better results, will militate against the 
accomplishment of plays requiring con- 
siderable strategy and headwork such 
as getting through the line and past the 
protecting backs. As for the offensive 
side of the question, the actual punting, 
Yale should be able to get out one or 
more men capable of driving the ball 
well. With the coaching he received 
last season L. Hinkey performed the 
office of kicking full-back with credit 
to himself and to his instructors. The 
field of material is this year a consider- 
ably larger one, and already McBride 
and Hine are covering considerable 
distance. Thus far, unfortunately, their 
punting lacks direction, but that is not 
an insuperable difficulty. 

We have already commented some- 
what upon the various methods likely 
to be adopted by the four big teams, 
but the most prominent feature of the 
play of each will be altered in one or 
two instances from that of last season. 
The University of Pennsylvania will as 
of old make use of plays patterned upon 
the “ guards-back ” principle ; and it is 
probable, as stated earlier in this ar- 
ticle, that their method of the use of 
the guards in defense will be the same 
as it has been now for some years. 
Princeton was especially strong on “re- 
volving tandem” work, as it has come 
to be called, and with practically the 
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same team is likely to carry the develop- 
ment still further. In fact it would not 
be at all surprising if Princeton reached 
such a stage of perfection in this meth- 
od as to get the runner clear after the 
defensive or line half had been en- 
countered, or even past the end witha 
free interferer. In either case success 
will mean repeated long runs. It is to 
this point of development that every 
student of mass-plays has been looking 
forward, but no team, up to this year, has 
succeeded in reaching it. Unpleasant 
and unentertaining as the close method 
of play is, and great as the premium it 
places upon weight and strength, when 
an outlet is reached and the runner 
comes free, there is no prettier or more 
exhilarating sight. It reminds one of 
the old day of the long end-run, now 
well-nigh forgotten in the later prog- 
ress of the sport. It is extremely 
doubtful if the simple end-run, where 
the quarter and one or two backs were 
the only interferers, could now be suc- 
cessfully performed against any one of 
the crack teams when in trim for their 
final matches. The end and half cover 
the side of the field so quickly and 
certainly, the quarter, tackle, and even 
others of the line men, so rapidly and 
unerringly recognize an attempt of this 
kind, that it is indeed a fleet and clever 
Tunner who can negotiate the play 
behind light interference. He must 
have the heavy-formed interference 
characteristic of the present style of 
play, or the chances are that he will not 
only be unable to gain but will some- 
times be downed with a decided loss. 

Harvard will make more of a feature 
of plays that do not necessitate ex- 
traordinary formations, and will es- 
pecially endeavor to bring her assault 
nearer the line. Yale will pay more 
attention to getting her men into ef- 
fective interference, not relying so 
much upon center plays, and in every 
possible way endeavoring to get more 
life into the offense. 

One of the changes that the season of 
1897 will witness is that of the trans- 
fer of the Yale-Princeton game to col- 
lege grounds, from New York. Thisstep 
was brought about by the University 
Athletic Club, who, at a meeting of their 
committee, advised the two universities 
to play the game upon college grounds. 
As the last time that these two teams 
‘met on such grounds was at Princeton, 








the game this year has been arranged 
to take place at New Haven. 

The land is excellent for the sport, 
being a turf set upon sandy soil, which 
lets rain through quickly and dries 
rapidly, besides furnishing a springy 
ground for runners. 

The Yale-Harvard game will be played 
at Cambridge, upon Soldiers’ Field, a 
ground which has been blamed, not 
unjustly, for many of the ills the Har- 
vard team experienced during the sea- 
son. However, it has been thoroughly 
altered in the light of knowledge. 

The third big match will be played 
between Harvard and Pennsylvania, at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. Here the 
conditions are extremely good. 

There was never a season when the 
interest was higher or more likely to be 
well sustained. It is the first meeting 
for some years of the old rivals, Harvard 
and Yale, and it is the first time for 
many years that Yale and Princeton will 
have met on home grounds. Princeton 
looks to be, at the time of going to press 
with this article, distinctly the best team 
in the field, with Pennsylvania and Har- 
vard close seconds, and Yale bringing 
uptherear. The first game to be played 
is the Yale-Harvard on November 13th, 
at Cambridge, and here Harvard should 
win. With this prestige Harvard should 
go to Pennsylvania with better chances 
of success, from having been tried out 
and finding themselves equal to a hard 
game. Yale, defeated, will meet Prince- 
ton—winners of the year before—and 
the aftermath of the Harvard game will 
probably be that Yale will be again 
snowed under by Princeton. 

Outside of these teams there will be 
many that wiil be watched with interest. 
West Point in particular has a strong, 
clever team, ably coached by Mr. Graves. 
Cornell is working hard to reach as sat- 
isfactory a position in this sport as she 
has attained in rowing, but it is uphill 
work against the greater experience and 
past records of her rivals. The Carlisle 
Indians promise brilliantly as_ ever. 
The red man loves the game. Brown 
and Dartmouth lead the New England 
teams. Lafayette is the strongest out- 
sider in the Pennsylvania field, but from 
the early indications of play will have 
hard work this season to repeat 1896. 

In the West — Middle - West, South- 
west and Pacific slope—the game starts 
in with vigor. May it live long! 











OVER 
DOGS. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 








OU’VE seen an old cart-horse— 
one of the kind with spavins, 
and splints, and grease-heel, and 
poll-evil, and a few little things 

like that—released in pasture? You’ve 
seen his ponderous joy when he grasped 
the fact that he was free of galling 
straps for the time; you’ve seen him 
put his tail up and snort, and then take 
a good, grunty old roll, and wind up 
with a stiff-jointed trot around and a 
few extra fool-capers on the side? 
Well, I felt like that. . 


All one night I had whirled west- 
ward, sleeping like a winter bear, content 
with my one dream, that I was flying 
further and further from Gotham. Then 
a black hand pawed at me, and a voice 
exclaimed “ Ni-waggle-ah-folls!” and I 


tumbled out. People were rushing to 
catch another train which would take 
them across Ontario and thence west, but 
I thought to myself “ What's the use of 
chasing ? I’m on leave, and I’ll have part 
of a day here for a starter.” So, after 
breakfast, I got the pipe going and 
stepped out. 

“Cab, ca-ab, cab, ca-ab!” “QO, goto 
thunder with your cabs!” and I tramped 
away, bent upon some irregular explora- 
tions. That morning—O, that morning ! 
Shall I ever forget its magic? The sea- 
son was over, the stream of tourists had 
ceased its troubled flow, and I had 
three-fourths of a marvelous Indian 
summer’s day to myself. I had caught 
the autumn foliage at its best, and 
surely sun shone upon no fairer pict- 
ure than met my eyes. Wooded islets 
glowed like burning ships udrift upon 
the rushing tide; billows of crimson 
and gold rolled away upon either shore 
till lost in fleecy mists; two huge col- 
umns of vapor swayed to and fro in 


upper air, and through it all rang the 
world’s grandest music—the indescriba- 
ble voice of Niagara, The scene was 
suggestive of a magnificent sacrificial 
rite: the gorgeous landscape, a huge 
altar with its flaming offering ; the va- 
porous twin columns, ascending smoke ; 
the voice of the water, the voice of the 
nation raised in glad thanksgiving ; the 
sun above, the smile of that God who 
had beautified this glorious continent, 
and who heard and approved. 

I strolled through the woods from 
point to point, sniffing here and there 
like an old pottering pointer ; watching 
leaves sailing softly earthward ; revel- 
ing in sweet woodsy odors, and kicking 
drifts of painted leaves aside with feet 
that had not crushed a forest path for 
an entire year! By the time’ I had 
reached the brink of the falls, Gotham’s 
influence had vanished, and the old, old 
instinct of the savage had reasserted 
itself. Where the rushing water bends 
to its awful plunge, I leaned over the low 
stone-wall and put a finger into the cur- 
rent. Its power almost made me shiver, 
and I experienced that strange inclina- 
tion to plunge in and whirl away, which 
has added so many to Niagara’s list. 
However, I did not plunge—I was going 
shooting, and Niagara could, at least, 
wait until I returned. 

While dreaming upon that wall, I met 
a little friend who I trust is still alive 
and well. He was tiny and fuzzy—in 
fact he was not unlike a bit of red yarn 
with a knot at one end. He was the 
smallest red-squirrel I had ever set 
eyes upon, yet he was quite active, and 
he could swear, cough and sputter as 
bravely as his elders. He came from a 
very small hole in the lone tree at that 
point, and he was, beyond doubt, a 
















































































hungry orphan. Some idler had dropped 
part of a cracker, and this I utilized as 
the basis for a treaty of peace. We had 
quite a good time before we got through, 
my small friend eventually taking the 
cracker from myhand. Hethen reefed 
his tail over his back and munched away 
while his hind toes touched my finger. 
I could easily have caught him, but he 
had given me his confidence and his 
liberty was sacred. About the time I 
was ready to go the ubiquitous boy 
appeared, whereupon the wee squirrel 
promptly darted intohis hole. The boy 
was for smoking him out, but I spake in 
awful tones and said: “If you do/” at 
the same time moving my arms as one 
would if chucking something like a boy 
into the current. The would-be squirrel- 
killer gazed at me in mute horror for a 
moment, then sneaked, 

All this bears only indirectly upon 
my shooting, but the break in the 
journey and the delightful loitering by 
the falls, put me in just the proper 
frame of mind to enjoy the sport that 
followed. Woodcock:-were hidden in 
those brilliant thickets- along the river, 
and I knew it, and by the time my train 
started I felt keen as a spring for fun 
on the old grounds. 

That evening I reached my destina- 
tion and found “ Doc” waiting for me. 
In five minutes I had learned that the 
dogs were in fine fettle, that game was 
plentiful enough, and that we would 
shoot next day. Doc's parting words 
were: “ You go see your people and be 
done with it. Be at my house by 11 
o'clock, and we'll start at 7 a. M.” 

This arrangement was carried out, 
but before turning in, Doc let his brace 
of setters into the house. They were 
handsome, medium-sized bitches, part 
Llewellin, part Laverack, black and 
white, and named respectively Madge 
and Joss. I had shot over Madge fora 
few days the previous season, and we 
were curious to know if she would re- 
member me. 

The brace crouched on a rug, and we 
sat and watched them. Presently Madge 
became restless and sniffed a few times 
in my direction; then she crawled to 
me and rooted her nose under my hand, 
while her tail beat a soft tattoo of wel- 
come, “By George! she remembers 
you,” exclaimed Doc, and as I looked 
into her eager, pleading, brown eyes, I 
knew that she did. Those eyes were 
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talking as only a good dog’s eyes can, 
but she had not yet heard me speak. 
Finally I patted her and said, “Good 
old Madgie.” In an instant she was up 
and capering about like a mad thing, 
which performance so affected Joss that 
she did a few stunts to keep company. 
They made such a row that we had to 
send them away. 

Doc routed me out at six o’clock in 
some kind of a black-and-tan atmos- 
phere which he called morning, and by 
seven we were in the trap with the dogs 
snugged in below the seat. Doc’s nag 
was a stepper, the road was good, and 
we rattled along famously. Farms, for- 
ests and thickets slipped behind in rapid 
succession, and each recalled some red- 
letter or disappointing experience, for 
Doc and I had shot over that country 
together for at least ten years. 

My interview with Nature at the falls 
had put me in an appreciative mood, 
and while the level country we traversed 
could hardly be termed picturesque, it 
seemed to me to be positively beautiful 
in the early sunlight. Here stretched 
broad fields of bleaching corn or stubble, 
bordered with crimson sumac; next, a 
long pasture, deep- green, as grass 
shows only in late autumn, and spangled 
with scattered points of color where the 
leaves had settled ; then a big woodland 
aflame with the crimson and gold of 
maples, purple and bronze of oaks, and 
yellows of nut-trees. 

Nine miles from our starting-point 
we found a comfortable-looking farm- 
house where Doc said we would put 
up. <A boy took the horse, and in brief 
time we had got into our skeleton coats, 
put guns together, and were ready. 
The farmer, a good, ruddy-faced old 
soul, too old for more sport, had eyed 
me for some time in a doubtful sort of 
way. I had known him years before, 
but my name this time had failed to 
rouse his memory. Just for fun I 
whistled a quail call—* Whoi-loi-ec, 
whoi-loi-ee.”” He turned at once and 
said: “That’s pretty good. I knowed 
a chap though that could beat it. Years 
ago he used to shoot round here. He 
was a regular loafer—a long, lean, slab- 
sided cuss, always foolin’ with birds an’ 
no good for nuthin’ but shootin’. But 
he could call quail. I’ve seen him call 
‘em right to him.” 

“ What came of him?” asked Doc. , 
“T reckon he died about ten year ago. 
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A DAY OVER DOGS. 


He was a consumptive ennyhow, and no 
use on earth,” added the old man, “ but 
he could call quail better’n enny man 
livin’.” 

“What was his name?” persisted Doc. 

“Wa-al, I kinder forget his actool 
name, but you ought toknowhim. His 
dad was parson to the English church in 
town for nigh onto fifty year, I reckon.” 

Doc was choking with laughter when 
J turned on our friend, and said: “See 
here, you old snoozer! What do you 
mean calling me a consumptive loater ? 
I'll take a fall out of you first thing you 
know.” 

He boggled his eyes and gasped for a 
moment like a fresh-landed bass; then 
he dived for me and we had fun. “ Durn 
you,” he said, “ what a whalin’ big cpss 
yev growed. But I’m mighty glad to 
see you, loafer or no loater,” and the 
old cock laughed till his face was 
blue. Before we got away he begged us 
to see his neighbor. He said: “ Why, 
we were talkin’ ’bout you last week, 
when we scart up some birds, an if 
you'll only fool old Tom like you fooled 
me, I’ll kill a fat chicken ag’in supper 
time.” 

The cat found a chicken’s head in the 


yard that afternoon. 
The first field, a big stubble, had no 
birds, but it proved the superb quality 


ofthe dogs. They went off at the word, 
and beat it out like field-trial win- 
ners, working independently, quartering 
beautifully, and maintaining an aston- 
ishing rate of speed. Once Madge 
whirled and stopped for a second ona 
meadow-lark; but, short as her halt was, 
Joss had time to back her fifty yards 
away. Doc’s face fairly shone as he 
grunted at me: “Great team, eh?” 

They were good beyond question, 
and the second field showed them to 
better advantage. The game little la- 
dies started fast and kept warming the 
pace, till they were racing before they 
had cut out half their ground. To and 
fro they swept in beautiful long tacks, 
sailing along with smooth, easy strides, 
which hinted of fast work all day. 
Heads carried high and sterns cease- 
lessly whipping flanks, gave to their 
work that style and finish so pleasing 
to the eye of the sportsman who finds 
his keenest enjoyment in watching his 
dogs rather than in knocking down 
birds. 


No order was given the brace, for 
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none was required. At intervals, Doc 
whistled sharply through his teeth to 
turn one or other ; with this exception, 
they worked as their “bird sense” 
guided them. We followed them as 
leisurely as their speed would allow, 
and we did not have to walk far. 

Madge’s white nose rose higher and 
scented the breeze for a moment, then 
she went galloping dead to windward. 
No tacking, no ground-scent, no road- 
ing—just a rapid run up the wind, and 
a stop so sudden that in one bound she 
was at speed, and at its finish she was 
rigid. 

“Oh, you little beauty!” was my 
thought, as Doc tersely inquired, “How’s 
that?” 

From the boundary fence came Joss, 
cracking on more sail every bound, for 
a fringe of weeds hid Madge from her, 
and she seemed to think that she had 
been outfooted. As she swung around 
the weeds her eye caught the white 
banner of a tail marking her rival's 
position, and she stopped so suddenly 
that she almost toppled over. Again 
Doc queried, “ How’s that?” and again 
I said nothing, but feasted my eyes on 
the faultless picture they made. 

We watched them for some minutes, 
and I would give something to have 
that scene on canvas. The mass of 
glowing foliage in the background, the 
smoky distance, the deep crimson of the 
sumacs against the grays of the lich- 
ened fence, the bronzy briers and partly 
faded small growths of the foreground, 
and the two black and white forms set 
and straining with controlled excite- 
ment and intensity of purpose, might 
well have formed an illustration of the 
best there is in American sport. 

“ Let’s flush,” said Doc, and we moved 
forward. Then it seemed as if a shell 
exploded in the weeds, and a storm of 
feathered missiles went whizzing toward 
the woods. The two guns sounded as 
one; then Doc’s second barrel rang out, 
and a puff of feathers told that his hand 
was in. I always shoot with both eyes 
wide open, and the eye that had not 
been too intent on quail had detected a 
flying shape which darted into the grass. 
Swinging round, I held low down and 
well ahead of the shaking grass, and 
pulled. 

“What’s that—rabbit?” asked Doc. 
“What’s that” answered for itself, for 
we heard a wrathful sputtering, like a 
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man’s sweet, low talk when he unex- 
pectedly finds something in a dark room, 
and then a voice rose and yelled, “ Mee 
—yorr-r-r—orr-r ; mee—yorr-r!” 

We grinned at each other as I said, 
“Keep the dogs down till I finish the 
brute.” It was a big, hard - looking 
“ Tom,” and the number nine had raked 
him well forward. He was growling 
and swearing savagely, and, to my sur- 
prise, he made a bounce at me. A vi- 
cious swing of the right boot happened 
to catch him fairly, and he sailed over a 
clump of bushes. When I found him 
again he had lost all interest in quail- 
poaching. 

The dogs soon found their dead birds, 
and we followed the bevy into the cover. 
The ground was strewn with logs and 
small brush-piles, and Madge and Joss 
promptly showed that they knew a thing 
ortwo. The dashing, high-headed work 
in the open was changed to a fast, but 
cautious, skirmishing, as though the 
brace thoroughly realized the kind of 
task they had. After a period of slow 
progress, Doc asked, ‘“ Where’s Joss?” 
Then he whistled sharply, but no Joss 
appeared. We knew what was up, and 


at length I spied a white point above a - 


distant log. 
direction, but before reaching the log 
she stiffened into a most showy point 
beside a bit of brush and within thirty 


Madge bore off in that 


yards of Joss. We went to her, a bird 
flushed, and Doc killed. She-still held 
her point, so I kicked the pile, flushed 
another bird, killed, and made Madge 
locate the dead ones. Then we went to 
Joss, Madge backing the moment she 
saw the other. pe had stopped when 
crossing a brush-covered log, and we 
found her standing almost on her head, 
with her hind feet high upon the log. 
The stanch little girl had not moved a 
hair in spite of her long wait and the 
sound of our guns so close at hand. 

There was fun at that pile. We or- 
dered Joss on, but the instant she got 
into a more comfortable position she set 
herself again and refused to budge. I 
kicked a bit of brush, and from right 
under my feet went a bird. Doc doubled 
it up before it had flown twenty yards. 
Then he kicked a branch on his side of 
the pile, and two birds whizzed past me 
—-one of them is whizzing yet for all I 
know. 

Once more I used my foot, and a 
jaunty wee hen whirred past Doc, only 
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to fall limp a few seconds later. Then 
he took his turn, and two whitethroats 
went out like bullets, and I made a 
double. 

“Confound you, you always get two 
chances!” shouted the injured Doc. 
His voice started another bird, and | 
snapped it, and did some soulful chuck- 
ling. But my joy was short-lived, for 
two puffs of smoke floated away, and | 
saw Doc putting in another shell. We 
had fired so nearly together that neither 
had heard the other’s gun, but as Doc 
was straight behind the bird it probably 
was his. 

The dogs moved about a bit, but they 
were soon stiff again, and there were evi- 
dently more birds in the pile. Kicking 
failed to start them, so at last I climbed 
up and jumped on the heap until I had 
it all swaying. Then, with a sounding 
whirr, the remainder of the bevy darted 
out. Doc stopped a couple. 

This ended the excitement for the 
time, and we decided to lunch and have 
a pipe. The dogs curled up together, 
and took their shares of bread in turn. 
The tips of the white sterns had been 
dyed pink from whipping rough brush, 
and dark welts upon silken flanks told 
that going through the cover was not 
all fun. We examined their feet and 
removed every burr from their coats. 
When the word was given to proceed 
they sprang to their work as though 
they had not run a yard that day. 

We tramped across country for an 
hour before they again made game, but 
they never let up, beating every field as 
prettily as the first. Where a wheat 
stubble joined a sea of standing corn 
Madge suddenly halted, and upon our 
turning to see Joss back from the open, 
we discovered her roading rapidly along 
a furrow. In a moment she, too, halted, 
and we either had two bevies or one 
dog was on foot scent. Doc’s secret 
preference showed itself here. He at 
once started for Joss, remarking: 
“They've run out of the corn to feed; 
come on.” 

I looked at Madge. She was steady 
as a rock, and I hated to slight the creat- 
ure that had carried a memory of me 
for a year. I walked to her, past her, 
turned and looked at her, and said: 
“Madgie, old girl, you're wrong this 
time, I’m afraid.” 

The stiffened stern waved slightly, 
the quivering ears dropped a trifle, then 
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rose again, and the grand brown eyes 
stared bravely at me, with a look that 
said as plainly as words, “If I’m wrong 
] don’t know it; I’m doing my best to 
please you.” I turned again and made 
one step, two steps; then something 
grazed my leggin, and she froze again 
at my foot. I reached down and patted 
her. To the hand she felt hard as a 
board, and the tense muscles twitched 
curiously. Once more I moved ahead, 
turned and said: “Madgie, where 
are is 

“ Burr—r—r—urr !” 

Not a bevy, but a pack of about forty 
birds roared up ten yards from me, and 
started for 
the standing 
corn. I rat- 
tled in both 
barrels and 
tumbled 
three birds. 
Like an echo 
of my shot 
came the 
quick crack 
or Doc’s 
twelve-gauge 
followed by a 
warning cry. 
I hurried a 
shell into the 
right barrel, 
and turned 
just in time to 
get a chance 
at a second 
big bevy as it 





reached the 
corn. A bird 
fell, and I 
waited for 
Doc. I saw him pick up a brace. 


Madge was down in the stubble, look- 
ing as pleased as Punch, and soon she 
and Joss were seeking dead. We had 
about two hours of daylight left, and 
there were sixty or more quail in the 
standing corn. The stalks towered above 
our heads and the ground was too clean 
for birds to lie very close, but the sport 
lost no spice on that account. 

Up and down the rows we tramped 
abreast, getting shots every few min- 
utes and missing far more than we 
killed. Often we could not see the 
birds when they rose, but every now 
and then a beautiful bit of dog-work or 
4 lightning shot would reward us. 
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A PRETTY BRACE, 
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The birds were scattered all over the 
place, and a great bag might have been 
made had the sun stood still for two 
hours. But the end came quickly. 
Shadows stole from the woods and 
blurred the rows of corn till the buzzing 
wings of a quail might sound with 
impunity anywhere. Doc shouted : 
“Want to go through once more?’’I 
yelled back, “Too dark!” 

How we suddenly discovered that we 
were very, very tired; how we went 
astray ina bit of woodland and tramped 
two miles too far in trying to locate our 
farmer and his chicken; how Madge jog- 
ged contentedly at my heel, while Joss 

persisted in ranging 
through the dark- 
ness ; how we dined; 
how we almost fell 
asleepduring the long 
drive home, need not 
be dwelt upon. 
We found Doc’s fair 
young wife patiently 
* waiting for us. Her 
bright eyes scanned 
the tired faces 
and the bulg- 
ing coats, 
and she knew 
that things 
had gone well 
that day. 
ty" Beforeshelet 
f the dogs go 
to feed she 
dropped up- 
on her knees 
between 
tiem and, 
placing an 
arm about 
the neck of each, asked me what I 
thought of them. At that moment I 
thought them mighty fortunate animals, 
and that the group would gladden any 
sportsman’s heart. In response to her 
question as to which I preferred, I took 
a cue from the way an arm tightened 
about Madge, and replied: “Well, if 
Doc will put Madge in the All-age trials, 
I’ll stay and see the fun.” 

Wife glanced triumphantly at hus- 
band, and exclaimed: “There you are, 
mister! I knew my dog was best!” 

Doc looked quizzically at her and re- 
plied, “Won’t you ever learn his tricks? 
He knows Joss can beat her any day.” 
Doc was right. 








THANKSGIVING WITH THE STBEBLHEADS. 


By Myron B. Gibson. 


Indians, but a variety of the finny 
tribe closely allied to the salmon 
(Salmo gairdnert),asalmon-trout, 
ranging in weight from five to forty 
pounds, peculiar to the coast streams of 
northern California, and the gamiest fish 
that swims. 
But the idea of fishing at the latter 
end of November! you who put rods 
and creels away for the season as early 
as August or September, and whose 
ideas of Thanksgiving sports afield, and 
dogs and guns, are inseparable, will 
say. But California is a paradox in 
Here winter 


S ingians are not a tribe of 


more respects than one. 
is the growing season, and the early 
November rains not only cause the 
brown hills and fields to put on a carpet 
of green, but send down, from the mount- 
ains to the sea, rivers where the long 
summer’s drought had left but tiny riv- 


ulets. Countless schools of steelheads 
are waiting outside, nosing about for a 
taste of fresh water, anxious to get to 
their spawning-grounds above; and 
when the river breaks through the bar 
of sand with which the breakers have 
dammed its shallow mouth, and for the 
first time in months it again mingles 
its waters with those of the sea, the steel- 
heads rush headlong up the swift cur- 
rent to the riffles, and bars, and rocky 
rapids that gave them birth. 

Then the keepers of resorts up along 
the redwood coast above San Francisco 
send brief telegrams to their patrons in 
that city: “ The bar has broke, the first 
run has begun ; come on.” 

Such was the news that reached Blake 
and me two days before Thanksgiving ; 
and the morning of that holiday found 
us upon the banks of Russian River, the 
king of all the steelhead streams of the 
Pacific coast. 


Equipped with staunch twenty-foot 
rods, reels swift and sure of action, and 
carrying one hundred yards of the best 
silk line, we walk with Morgan, our 
host, acrosss his fragrant lawn, green as 
in June and wet with dew, to his land- 
ing on the river-bank. Stowing tackle 
and a generous hamper of lunch in the 
bow of askiff we put off and row a mile 
up stream to the head of tide-water six 
miles from the sea, above which fishing 
is illegal during the spawning season. 

The river is a hundred yards broad, 
with a deep, swift current, where we 
embark. It narrows as we ascend, 
gaining in speed what it loses in width 
and depth, until it rushes over a riffle 
where our oars sometimes strike the 
pebbly bottom, and it requires two pairs 
of them well handled to force our light 
craft against the stream. 

Once over this riffle the river widens 
until it is almost a lake of deep, still 
water, with redwood-clad mountains all 
around. On the left a rocky headland 
goes straight up for a hundred feet. 
Just above it a large creek empties its 
crystal waters into the river not yet 
clear from the recent rains. 

Fifty yards above the creek the river 
turns abruptly to the right, around a 
wide bar piled high with driftwood, 
and here another riffle tumbling down 
into the big, deep pool impedes our 
progress. 

“Here we are; this is our ground,” 
says Morgan, and forcing our boat a 
few yards up the riffle we drop anchor 
in the swift water. It is our first try at 
steelhead, and with Morgan’s heip I put 
on a six-foot leader with two small bass- 
hooks baited with salmon roe, and an 
ibis fly between. While our host is 
busy with Blake’s tackle, I cast well out 
to one side and pay out line as the 
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current sweeps the hooks along. Three 
bright spots of crimson flashing in the 
morning sun, I can see the hooks plainly 
as they go dancing down the riffle to- 
ward deep water. Now they are sailing 
out into the pool, and I turn to ask 
Morgan if I shall let them go farther, 
when I feel a sudden tug at my line, and 
instead of three spots of bright color I 
see only a widening swirl where my 
hooks floated aninstant before. I strike, 
and whiz-z-z-z! my reel buzzes like a 
top as the line goes out. 

“Good enough !” cries Morgan. “ Put 
on your drag gently, but give him all 
the line he wants.” 

I press the drag, lightly at first, then 
harder, but still the reel continues to 
hum, He’s got a good seventy-five of 
my hundred yards of line before I 
realize what the first run of a steel- 
head means; and fearful of what may 
happen when the end is reached, I put 
on all the pressure I think my leader 
will stand. Morgan notices the strain 


on my rod, and knows whatis up. Drop- 
ping Blake’s tackle he snatches up the 
oars, and calls to Blake to be ready to 
hoist the anchor. 

“ Easy, easy,” he says to me; “don’t 


try to stop him. If he’s bound to go to 
sea, give him line and we'll follow. 
Watch your reel, and say when.” 

But such pressure is bound to tell 
even on a steelhead. Convinced at last 
that he cannot escape in that direction, 
my fish leaps madly into the air, a great 
flash of silver in the bright sunlight, 
covering a good boat’s-length before 
striking the water again, and the slack 
line tells me he is headed my way. 
Swiftly I reel in, and when the line 
pulls taut again, I have half of it back 
on my reel. He sulks and hangs back 
like a balky mule when I try to draw 
him nearer, then suddenly, with a 
mighty flop, shows his length above 
water and jerks the reel out of my 
fingers, making it sing as he shoots 
across toward the rocky headland. 

I know it will not do to let him carry 
my line among the jagged rocks along 
that shore, and press savagely upon the 
drag. The strain is dangerous, and 
bends my rod almost double. My wrist 
aches as though it would snap in two, 
but I must stop my fish or lose him this 
time, and I breathe easily when my rod 
begins to straighten and the reel sings 
aduller tune. I stop him just in time, 
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and reel him a dozen yards toward me 
before he regains strength for another 
dash, this time across to the other shore. 
I can feel his speed wane, and know I 
have him “going.” I make him pull all 
my tackle will bear every foot of his way, 
and stop him more easily than before. 
I give him not a second to breathe, but 
begin to reel in the instant he stops 
reeling out. He protests with stubborn 
tugs, but I keep the line so taut he can- 
not turn. I have him within a half 
dozen boat-lengths when the line sud- 
denly slackens, and we see a wake on 
the surface of the quiet pool, coming 
straight at us. He hears the sound of 
the riffle, and scenting safety in the 
shallow rapids, makes for them blindly. 

“Up with the anchor!” shouts Mor- 
gan, and catching the water like the 
stroke of a college crew, he shoots the 
boat to one side and down into deep 
water, giving me, with frantic reeling, 
a taut line just as my fish strikes the 
rifle. The swift water and my drag 
make short work of him this time, and 
I have him safely back in deep water in 
atwinkling. This last defeat seems to 
break the old fellow’s heart. He strug- 
gles faintly, but I draw him close to the 
boat. He dives under it and from side 
to side, but I play him steadily, merci- 
lessly, until hopeless and exhausted he 
floats inertly upon his side. 

I draw him within easy reach, and 
Morgan catches the line in his left hand, 
then reaches his right slowly down and 
slips a finger and thumb under the gills 
on either side, and lifts my first steel- 
head intothe boat. He pulls the scales 
down to the eighteen-pound notch, and 
has taken us full that many minutes to 
land him.. My muscles ache from my 
shoulder-blades to the tips of my fingers. 
I wipe the perspiration from my face, 
and take Morgan’s seat amidships, glad 
to light a pipe and rest while he and 
Blake handle the rods from bow and 
stern. 

After a few casts Blake hooks a good 
one that goes full tilt down stream for 
thirty yards, then turns back and, before 
Blake can reel in his slack line, sudden- 
ly doubles on his track and starts sea- 
ward again with such speed that the 
line straightens with a snap, and floats 
lazily in with the ibis gone. A seven- 
pounder snaps at one of Morgan’s baited 
hooks, and is easily landed by his prac- 
ticed hand without moving the boat. 
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Then I take my rod and cast repeat- 
edly, allowing the line to float down the 
riffle as before; but we have frightened 
the fish away from that particular spot, 
and Morgan suggests a cast over across 
the riffle into a big eddy where a fallen 
tree-top projects into the water. I try 
it, but cannot reach the spot, and catch- 
ing sight of a broad smile on Morgan’s 
face I banteringly hand the rod to him. 

Once, twice, three times he essays the 
feat; then with just the right aim and 
speed a good twenty yards of line flies 
lightly out, and the hooks strike the 
center of the eddy with a dainty splash 
that is drowned almost instantly by a 
big swirl and the flash of a wide tail as 
Morgan strikes. 

Then comes a struggle that tests not 
only the strength of my tackle but the 
skill of the veteran who handles it. The 
fish, after showing his broad sides above 
water in half a dozen mad leaps and 
plunges, makes the line cut the water 
with a sharp swish when he darts down 
stream. Little jets of spray fly from 
reel and guides, as the wet line hisses 
out in spite of a steddy pressure on the 
drag. The fish keeps a straight course 
and shows no sign of stopping, and at 


Morgan’s nod Blake drops his own tackle 
and seizes the anchor-rope while I sit 
ready to catch the water with the oars. 

We are ready none too soon, and at 
Morgan's “‘ Let her go!” we glide down 
stream, he reeling in fast enough to 


keep a taut line on his fish. We are 
well out in the middle of the pool before 
he signals that he has regained enough 
line. The salmon stops at last his first 
wild run of more than a hundred yards 
and swings the boat around or fairly 
tows it about the pool as he races from 
side to side, goes into the air with fran- 
tic leaps, or sounds and sulkily hugs the 
bottom in deep water. Gradually his 
struggles cease, and when he floats side 
up and three feet long upon the surface, 
Morgan draws him gently alongside. I 
use the gaff, and flop a twenty-nine- 
pound steelhead into the boat. Morgan 
drops into his seat with a sigh of satis- 
faction and relief, and asks if we shall 
try again before repairing to the bar 
below where we have agreed to join 
another boat’s crew and bake a fish for 
our mid-day repast. The sun is high in 
the south, and beats down with a fervor 
that makes the shade of tall redwoods 
skirting the bar look inviting. We see 
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the other party coming up theriver and 
hasten to join them. 

Morgan says there is but one way to 
cook a steelhead properly, an unguarded 
admission that is punished by his im. 
mediate and unanimous appointment as 
chief cook. While he cleans my first 
catch at the water’s edge, Blake and | 
with the oars scoop out a trench a foot 
deep in the clean gravel and build over 
it a huge fire of driftwood. When the 
trench is filled with glowing coals Mor- 
gan throws most of them out of it, and 
lays the fish, well dredged with salt and 
pepper and wrapped in numerous folds 
of buttered brown paper, in the bottom 
and covers it deeply with hot coals and 
ashes. A small bottle apiece of aged 
claret cools in the stream, and we stretch 
about in the shade and swap yarns with 
the other boat’s crew during the half 
hour the fish is cooking. 

Both the game and the edible quali- 
ties of a steelhead were a revelation to 
me. There may be better fish or better 
ways of cooking them, but a plump, fat 
steelhead, fresh from the sea and baked 
as this one was, with no other sauce than 
an angler’s keen appetite, and washed 
down with four-year-old zinfandel, comes 
as near perfection as anything. 

We lounge and smoke for an hour 
after our hearty meal, while our host re- 
gales us with steelhead anecdotes, and 
summarizes the points essential to suc- 
cess in these few words: “ Light tackle, 
plenty of it, and give your fish all the 
line and allthetime he wants. It won't 
doto hurry asteelhead. A minute tothe 
pound is a pretty good rule. You may 
land a five-pound fish easily in five min- 
utes or less, but if you land a thirty- 
pounder in thirty minutes, you are a 
good angler and lucky at that.” 

We killed several fine fish during the 
short afternoon. As the sun went down 
behind the mountains to the west we 
carried more than a hundred pounds of 
fish up the landing, and found a dinner 
awaiting us, that, with the evening's 
whist and fishing yarns before a great 
fire of redwood logs in the hotel read- 
ing-room, must not be counted least 
among the pleasures of the day. 

Next morning Blake and I took the 
early train, well laden with fish for our 
friends in the city, yet grumbling at the 
hard fate that sent us back to business, 
leaving behind but barely tasted, such 
royal sport and such genial hospitality. 
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PART VI.—PAU TO BIARRITZ, 


EHIND you, the 

B lofty peaks of 

the Pyrenees, 

visible for 

miles on miles, as 

they rise in their maj- 

esty ten thousand feet 

into the pale blue 

sky; in front, com- 

pletely covering the 

lesser hills, vineyards 

and vineyards of grapes ; beneath you a 

river winding in and out, coquetting 

with white villas, which, shaded by huge 

trees and garden-adorned, are near its 

laughing waters, Such is the setting of 
Pau. 

Pau, with its dry, mild and equable 
climate, is deservedly the best sanita- 
rium for the sick, or the healthy idler, 
and consequently for the wealthy. 

Its walks possess the novel attribute 
of not tiring, but interesting. Its drives 
are over roads that deserve the name ; 
they are not periods of torture, spent on 
four-wheeled balancing-boards. 

In the long summer twilight you can 
watch the colors deepen on the peaks of 
the distant Pyrenees while you sit in 
the Park Garden listening to a military 
band softly playing dreamy waltzes. 

When on the preceding evening I 
had given my wheel to the hotel-porter, 
he had assured me that I would hardly 
know it in the morning—“he would 
take such good care of it.” 

“You know about the care of wheels ?” 
Tasked eagerly. “ M’sieur shall judge 
in the morning,” was his modest reply. 

While paying my bill the next morn- 
ing I asked why my bicycle was not 
visible, 

“M’sieur, our porter but just now is 


putting the finishing touches upon it. 
It is close by, in the stable yard.” 

I started at once to prevent any nickel- 
plating being done, as I didn’t want to 
waste any time. The sound of run- 
ning water, and the whirr of wheels 
reached me. Hurrying to the spot, I 
found that inspired idiot playing the 
hose on my machine ! 

After leaving full instructions for his 
funeral, I left Pau for Bayonne. The 
heights up which I had slowly labored 
and toiled were now, strangely enough, 
a pleasure to ride down. 

Can it be that on the downward path 
one can go so very easily that he needs 
no help? We know, “ Facilis descensus 
Averni’”’; but, on the other foot, “ Ave- 
nues ascensus solo magna pede,” which 
I translate only for my youthful read- 
ers: “Climbing ascending roads only 
requires big feet.” 

Noticing a zigzag path that was “for 
foot-passengers only,” I realized I could 
save a long curve of the road by going 
down these steps carrying my wheel. 

Being a lineal descendant of the 
great American descender, General 
Israel Putnam, whose adventure with 
the wolf, and also his celebrated break- 
neck ride down the stone steps at Horse 
Neck, are so well known to my most 
aged readers, I decided to. emulate his 
immortal example. 

As I rode slowly down toward the 
path, a French gendarme, raising his 
sword, gesticulated with it majestically 
at me. By a downward sweep he 
showed me it was forbidden ta ride; 
then with an upward and forward 
motion he pointed out the regular hum- 
drum road as my route. For all I know 
to the contrary, to-day there can be seen 
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a petrified French gendarme standing 
in the gardens of Pau at the head of 
the stairs leading down to the village, 
with his sword still uplifted, and his 
eyes still staring in amazement and hor- 
ror looking downward ! 

The refinement of riches which per- 
vades the suburbs of Pau, as revealed in 
the many artistic villas, suggests to you 
what French country life among the 
higher classes really means. 

Low, red-shingle roofed vérandas, 
built solely for shaded comfort, are seen 
adorning attractively-built houses, stone- 
carved and decorated. 

Gardens filled with innumerable va- 
rieties of roses, pinks and violets are 
surrounded by well-trimmed, decorous 
hedges which effectually hide the view 
of the dusty road from the inmates 
within its inclosure. 

Now are seen rocky spurs of the low 
ridges of mountains ; then the seeming- 
ly unending plains again make the trav- 
eling good. 

Somewhat back from the road, partly 
hidden from view by amagnificent hedge 
twelve feet high, stood a house that 
showed it must have been kept with the 
tender care that generation after gener- 
ation alone could give it. Its founda- 
tions of rough-hewn stone gave it some 
resemblance to a castle, with its turret 
towers and projecting, arched windows. 
The fagade of the house facing you was 
entirely covered by a trelliswork which 
was fairly deluged with pink roses hang- 
ing between, above and around its dia- 
mond latticework in bending waves of 
pinkish hue. The effect of the blending 
of the grayish white of the walls against 
thegreen-leafedvines amid these dreamy 
pink roses was to create a picture in 
Fairyland. 

Fields of yellow maize nod to you as 
you ride along a road hemmed in on 
either side by their bending and sway- 
ing stalks. Villages occur in which the 
main street is paved as usual with the 
irregular, jolting cobblestones, forcing 
you to dismount and walk your wheel 
through the town. Women knitting, 
nodding over their work, seated in the 
doorways, regard you curiously, as if 
wondering, “ Why isn’t this town, being 
good enough for us, good enough for 
him ?” 

Villages are seen, such as Artix and 
Argagnon, whose sole reason for exist- 
ence seems to have been to have given 
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Dumas names for his ‘Three Musket- 
eers.” This seems more than probable 
when you find the next town is named 
Orthez. At Orthez, you have been 
strongly advised to lunch at the hotel 
“La Belle Hostesse.” This advice comes 
from the previous landlord, whose rec- 
ommendation of hotels it is always good 
to follow. 

If your hotel-keeper doesn’t know 
what a good hotel is, why is he in that 
business ? 

If he tells you to go to his friend's 
house, his friend reciprocates ; and there 
is where their disinterestedness appears. 

Orthez has for a boundary the usual 
small river, which should be, but isn’t, 
used for baths by the uncleanly inhabi- 
tants. 


The River Pau, so history says, 

Doth wash the city of Orthez ; 

But tell me, nymphs! what power below 

Shall henceforth wash the River Pau? 
—[With my apologies to Coleridge. | 


After crossing the universal stone- 
arched bridge, frightening various ducks, 
dogs, chickens and ubiquitous children, 
you notice, close to the roadside, small 
round tablesoutsideof diminutive houses, 
surrounded at all hours by French peas- 
ants and others—when there is room. 

The road into the town becomes 
smoother. The quaint houses, closer 
together, have green blinds swung out- 
ward, like awnings, from the windows 
just beneath their tiny peaked roofs; 
and in their appearance suggest a row 
of strange little soldier - caps, placed 
rakishly on the heads of green-goggled 
giants buried up to their necks, so that 
their heads only can be seen bordering 
the roadside. 

Asking my way as I ride along, get- 
ting inquisitive grunts and shakes of the 
head from the men, but quick intelli- 
gent replies from the women, I soon 
reached the object of my search, “ La 
Belle Hostesse.” 

Imagine Anne Hathaway’s cottage 
transported bodily from Shakespeare's 
Stratford-on-Avon and remove the 
thatched roof and vines, but leave the 
walls, and you have the hotel I sought 
—and found it well named indeed. Al- 
though the table d’hote deiner had 
been over for an hour, no complaint or 
apology was offered, but I was served 
with an excellent chicken, crispy salads, 
fresh strawberries, and good wine, evi- 
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dently made from the grapes grown on 
the nearby hills. 

Noticing many of the peasants hurry- 
ing along with an air of great impor- 
tance, I asked my hostess the reason for 
this clickety - click - click - click-clickety- 
click of these hurrying wooden shoes. 

“ Assuredly, m’sieur knew that to-day 
was market-day ?” she replied, gazing 

t me in astonishment. 

I shook my head sadly, then shame- 
facedly, as the peremptory tones of a 
driver of cattle were now heard swear- 
ing, admonishing “his beasts, his pig- 
headed four-legs, to keep to the road.” 
The bellowing of calves answered plaint- 
ively this harsh appeal. I looked and 
saw a boy, not over six years of age, 
driving two diminutive calves to market, 
with all the skill of tongue and whip that 
the oldest weather-beaten drivers ever 
possessed, 

Following this infant phenomenon, 
two quaintly-dressed peasant girls ap- 
peared, Their white-capped heads were 
bowed over their knitting; both girls 
were dressed in dark brown gowns cov- 
ered with aprons of hour-glass design ; 
their blue-stockinged feet were thrust 
into wooden shoes, which, being without 


heels, they pushed ahead, scarcely rais- 
ing them from the ground. 
One of Frangois Millet’s pictures 
seemed to have stepped out of its frame. 
Chickens’ heads were thrust out be- 
tween the narrow wicker-covered bas- 
kets which many peasants were carry- 


ing. The fowls seemed in their silent 
astonishment too amazed to cackle, too 
frightened to squawk. 

A stout woman came along carrying 
and swinging by their hind-legs two live 
rabbits. As they swung to and fro they 
seemed rather to enjoy it, reminding me 
of the famous White Rabbit in “ Alice 
in Wonderland ”; but I trust neither of 
these unfortunates had any appoint- 
ment with the Duchess, as from present 
appearances, “owing to a death in their 
family, they would not be going out that 
season.” In fact they were, gastronom- 
ically speaking, very much in season. 

Irresistibly following after this motley 
procession, in a way similar to a small 
darky excitedly marching behind a brass 
band, I arrived at the market-place, and 
here indisputably was “confusion worse 
confounded.” 

The small square at Orthez is in- 
closed by a low fence; tied to the pal- 
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ings of this were all the cows and 
calves which had for many hours before 
marched by my hotel. 

Like the famous cats of the riddle 
“ When I was going to St. Ives,” every 
cow at that market must have been the 
mother of seven calves. Every calf had 
a seven-calf-power throat. I arrived 
just when they all had agreed to re- 
hearse their musical scales ! 

French peasants madly running about, 
pulling, untying, and coaxing these ani- 
mals, could be here and there made out. 
Their costumes, evidently their holiday 
best, were not immaculately clean after 
all these animals were captured. 

Blue blouses, dark trousers adorned 
with a red sash wound many times 
around the waist, the scarlet “beri” 
falling forward on their foreheads, 
seemed to be the correct style. If a 
whip could be snapped to make a pistol- 
like report by a skillful drover, all the 
more attention was given to that cele- 
brated personage by his envious neigh- 
bors. 

An Irishman’s flaming red wig and 
chin-whiskers adorned a quacking doc- 
tor, who, while endeavoring to sell 
razors, kept up a monologue of : 

“Here my brave countrymen. No 
political distinction made by my minia- 
ture guillotines. They shave you close, 
but leave the head. Red beards—blue 
beards. Sharpen your razors on the 
strap, and then strap your donkeys. 
Thank you, m’sieur. Don’t look at me, 
but buy, buy, and make room for the 
next nobleman.” 

The amount of eloquence expended 
seemed ample to sell his razors, not only 
to all the men but even to the contem- 
plative oxen which, being yoked to- 
gether, stood looking amazedly at this 
strange animal who talked instead of 
eating. 

Your interest was next attracted to 
huge collar-shaped wooden frames 
bound in leather, which, surmounted by 
a single-pointed horn, must have been 
over five feet in height. These frames, 
only sixty pounds in weight, were used 
for horse-collars, and the monstrosities 
were being sold to the farmers with 
great success. 

One of these huge collars on a horse 
gives the impression of a tall rhinoceros, 
whose horn has slipped back from his 
nose to his shoulders,so that ke can’t 
possibly get it back where it belongs! 
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A saddler could give me no reason for 
this pointed horn on the collar. 
“It’s always made so. They won't 
buy another kind, m’sieur.” 
“Perhaps,” I said _ sarcastically, 


“they’re to protect the horses_if any 
wild lions or crouching tigers should 
spring on their backs?” 

“ M’sieur may be right; I cannot say. 
And he sat down to sip his absinthe ; 
then to sleep, after this exhausting in- 


tellectual effort. 

When I left at noon I walked between 
rows of farm-wagons, which had now 
been drawn to one side of the road. 
Seated in the middle of the straw-cov- 
ered floor of each of these carts were 
two dogs and one cat, and around them 
the rest of the family were having: their 
lunch. 

The amount of red wine these people 
drink would paralyze a Quaker—with 
astonishment. Mothers lovingly hand 
the quart bottle to their children, as 
these little tots come struggling for- 
ward carrying the loaf of bread, which 
is almost twice their height. Then, 
breaking this bread, all except the dog 
and cat—father, mother and children— 
drink the claret and munch the bread, 
in turn, until it is consumed. No in- 
toxication is seen. No disorder mars 
this scene. One reason for this is, that 
they invariably and sensibly take a nap 
after this déjedner of white bread and 
pure claret. Think of an American 
family all fast asleep at a picnic! 

I am forgetting that these people are 
only peasants! They know nothing of 
how to take care of themselves. No 
aristocratic indigestion, no nervous 
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prostration among their coarse natures. 
They are not advanced enough to take 
medicines yet ; wait until they become 
more civilized, and then we can teach 
them how to live properly. 

After paying the smallest bill I had 
yet been asked to pay—one franc and 
a half—for a lunch excellently cooked, 
I left Orthez for Bayonne. 

Sometimes when you are bicycling in 
this country you pass railroad trains ; 
sometimes they pass you. When the 
latter happens you pity the travelers, 
cooped up in railroad boxes, who are 
drawn along by diminutive engines 
puffing smoke from their little funnels, 
as they fiercely drag the toylike pas- 
senger vans fast or slow — generally 
slow. 

You watch these passengers when they 
arrive at an unpainted, ugly, orthodox, 
bare-walled railroad station, where a 
thousand and one travelers have stayed 
before—been fed before—put on board 
before ; and then the door of the train 
is locked upon them, and they have vis- 
ited another of those “ charming little 
French villages which Baedeker so 
highly recommended, and we.are so 
glad we followed his advice.” 

Should they for a moment be com- 
pared to you on your wheel? 

You are independent as the wealthiest 
railroad president in having your pri- 
vate conveyance. You are engineer, 
conductor, and agreeable passenger, al! 
If an unusual view appeals to 
your fancy, in a moment you stop, you 
look at the picture from various differ- 
ent points, and accordingly you remem- 
ber it ever afterward. 





FROM GENOA TO THE BAY OF BISCAY AWHEEL, 


Compare the view of a landscape from 
a miserable little “one-foot” pane of 
railway-glass ! 

Let us keep this hobby-wheel revolv- 
ing. Its revolutions become evolutions. 

Suppose the two parties arrive at a 
town together—they, the Baedekerites, 
train-imprisoned ; you, bicycling. 

Knowing beforehand the name of 
your hotel you ride at once to it. It 
nay be the largest, but assuredly it is 
not the best. Its exterior needs paint- 
ng. Broken chairs lean against the 
fence, which lacks palings. The porter, 
lolling in his dirty shirt-sleeves, is lei- 
surely pulling on his coat to do honor to 

he expected passengers on the train. 
Mentally crossing this hotel off your 
list, you ride on investigating, until you 
see a small inn, whose well-kept garden 
and clean white-curtained windows al- 
most guarantee what to expect within. 
Your luggage is on your wheel with you. 
You ride up, dismount; your wheel is 
taken carefully away, and you are shown 
to your room. 

Now consider the case of the trainites. 
On their arrival at the station they must 
put down their hand-bags, umbrellas, 
and shawls, to give their tickets up to 
the doorman before he will let them 
out. Their luggage gathered together, 
they again load themselves with it, and 
emerge defenseless—their hands being 
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hampered by umbrellas and satchels 
and shawls—against the strident,import- 
unate cries of the army of porters, who 
almost carry them off bodily. The 
tourists are helpless in the hands of 
their tormentors, who now put their 
victims in the hotel-vans, and then leave 
them to their own pleasant thoughts. 
Our pleasuring tourists wait patiently 
and think. Finally, exhausted, they ask : 

“How long, porter, before this "bus 
starts?” 

‘* Just a moment, m’sieur.” 

They think—and think again. Fi- 
nally, after two indecisive attempts, 
they rise, determined to walk to the 
hotel, having already lost a quarter of 
an hour. 

Our tourists fall back, sitting down 
suddenly, because the driver, perceiv- 
ing their intentions, suddenly urges his 
horses into a gait a little faster than a 
walk, apologetically saying : “ Pardon 
for the delay; this familee’s trunks 
were mislaid.” They bless that “ fami- 
lee” inwardly, but soon have to think 
of themselves, as they are bumped and 
jolted over the cobblestones, and finally 
arrive a little out of temper, cold and 
dusty. If you, at such a time, should 
see them, they would glare upon you, 
who arrived at the station when they 
did, but now, having bathed and 
changed your clothes, are smiling and 
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serene as you pass them on your way 
to dinner. 

Riding easily on the smooth road, 
which follows the course of the broad 
Adour, I noticed vessels, and steamers 
of heavy tonnage, moored alongside the 
long docks and wharfs ; while, on the 
left of the road, rose the old walls and 
ancient keep of the Chateau Vieux, sur- 
rounded by its wide moat of ancient 
usefulness. Wheeling slowly up to the 
bridge which connects this castle with 
the town, I found the following notice 
in French : 

“Neither carriages nor bicycles al- 
lowed to cross here. Enter by the road 
below.” 

I wheeled down, then turned to the 
right, bumping over the rails of a tram- 
way which starts from this point for 
Biarritz. 

Asking a worthy citizen the best 
route to Biarritz, his reply was : 

“Follow the tramway.” Quite a 
number of bicyclers were riding in the 
direction indicated, and I determined to 
bring up the end of the procession. 
What was my dismay to, see them ride 
up to the station and step aboard the 
tramway cars (which resembled our 
open cars, excepting that the seats ran 
lengthwise of the car, not across). Then, 
having placed their wheels in a com- 
partment adapted for them, these hardy 
bicyclers sat comfortably down and 
smiled at me, as I rode quickly by, 
seemingly, on very important business. 

Evidently something very difficult 
was to be met with on this road; but 
after their pitying smiles at me I would 
have bicycled or walked over miles of 
ploughed fields before I would, have 
turned back and placed my. wheel 
alongside theirs on that train. 

With a shriek, a jar, and a rumble, I 
heard the train start. Kindly letting it 
pass me, I followed after. As the road 
turned, I was led through an avenue 
bordered with magnificent old trees. 
This road, three-quarters of a mile in 
length, overshaded by stately elm-trees 
with their wide-spreading branches in- 
terlocked high above the road, strongly 
‘reminded me of the “elms of Yale”; 
and, with such associations of home, I 
felt I must indeed be nearing my jour- 
ney’s end. 

Evidently, I was on the usual high- 
way into Biarritz. I began to meet 
bicyclists and “ bicyclettes,” and quite 
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a number of private traps; finally, a 
dogcart appeared, driven by an English- 
man, eye-glassed as usual, He gave me 
that comprehensive stare, which I re- 
turned in a searchlight reply, and we, 
in the words of the novelette, “never 
Strangers then—strangers 


met again. 
now.” 

The road now descended, and led me 
underneath the rails of my faithless 
guide—the tramway. 

The track, suspended above the road, 
was carried across by an iron bridge, 
which, supported by stone pillars, saved 
all trouble of “looking out for the loco- 
motive,” not “when the bell rings,” 
but when the “horn toots,” in this 
country. 

Two narrow roads led from the prin- 
cipal road. I reached the center of this 
flat, road letter Y, and wondered which 
route to take. 

The rule of the road, when riding in 
France and Italy, isto turn to the right. 
In England it is to turn to the left. 

I was in France ; just to be contrary, 
I would turn to the left, and sée where 
the road would bring me. 

Wheeling to the left, I soon descended 
a long hill, which brought me, after 
many turnings, into the center of the 
town of Biarritz. 

My trip had really ended successfully ! 
At times it had seemed hardly possible. 
The reality was almost too good to be 
true. As I rode slowly around toward 
the goal of my hopes for almost a 
month, I feared my family might not 
be at home, as I had not wired them, 
hoping to give them a surprise. 

Above the hedge a kindly nurse was 
holding in her arms a_ white-capped, 
round-faced baby, who stared at me in- 
quiringly with his baby eyes as I opened 
the gate and walked up the steps. 

On the terrace two little children, a 
boy and a girl, gazed at me from their 
gardening. 

The girl’s face, framed with the loveli- 
est of golden curls which clustered 
around a complexion of softest pink, 
looked up with her large, blue eyes, 
wonderingly, into my face. 

The boy, after his first start of sur- 
prise, clapped his hands, his intelligent 
little face all aglow with his excitement. 

“It’s Uncle Paul from America! How 
did you cross the ocean on your wheel? 
Come*in ; we’ve wanted to see you for 
ever so long.” 





THANKSGIVING WITH THE JACKS. 


They carried me along, almost shout- 
ing the news, until my brother-in-law, 
and then my sister, appeared ; and that 
welcome made me feel that to earn such 
a one, no roads had been too rough, no 
hills too high. Such was my welcome 
to their home! 

* 


* a * * * 


My ride was finished, but its mem- 
ories can never fade. Snow-covered 


mountains, seen in the distant soft pink 
of Italian sunsets, melt away into the 
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turquoise blue of the Mediterranean. 
Dreamy lines of green vineyards, 
crossing the white roads of the Riviera, 
lovingly kiss the eager waves, which, 
ever dashing against the cliffs, fall back 
dying in lace-like foam. All seem to be 
calling to me a message which does not 
mean “ Farewell,” either in the “ Good- 
bye” of England, or the “Au revoir” 
of France ; but softly to whisper that 
message which I love to hear: 
“ Auf Wiedersehen.” 


THANKSGIVING WITH THE JACKS. 


By I. A. G. 


66 ¥ WISH that yardmaster were ina 

| place I’veheard about,” grumbled 

one of a group of impatient 

sportsmen, who were standing on 

the platform at Salt Lake City, in the 
gray chill of a Thanksgiving morning. 

One may forgive arailroad for getting 
him down to business late in ‘the morn- 
ing, or for getting him home late at 
night or even failing to get him home 
at all; but when one has a good double- 
barrel in his hand, waiting about a 
station is very tedious. However, one 
could employ his time in studying the 
crowd of sportsmen, which was truly 
democratic in make-up. 

The silver-king in his natty shooting 
coat and leggins, brushed against the 
truck-driver in his working overcoat 
and jeans tied around his ankles with 
strings. And there were all sorts of 
guns, too, from the gold-mounted down 
to the old-fashioned muzzle - loader, 
whose owner, later in the day, could be 
heard ominously muttering in unison 
with the “ clang-clang” of his iron ram- 
rod, as the rabbits jumped past him. 

The day promised three good results : 
first, fun for the sportsmen; second, 
rabbits for the poor of the city who were 
unable to buy a turkey; and third, a 
partial freedom from the rabbit pest for 
the farmers of the valley. 

After some time spent in discussing 
the prospects and “cussing” the yard- 
master, we pulled out for our forty-five- 
nile ride down the valley. The train 

onsisted of three coaches for the shoot- 
ers, who numbered about eighty, and 
. refrigerator-car for the jacks, whose 
number it was estimated would be be- 
tween two and three thousand. 


We finally pulled up at a “city” which 
consisted of one house and a water-tank, 
but business was lively there that morn- 
ing. At least two dozen big farm-wag- 
ons were drawn up along the track, each 
with boards, upholstered with bed-quilts, 
across the box for seats; and there were 
about as many active youngsters mount- 
ed on ponies. 

“Well, Jim, have you got them marked 
down?” asked the leader of our little 
party of astrapping six-footer who was 
driving one of the wagons. 

“Yep, I know jest where they are 
layin’; was out lookin’ around all day 
yesterday,” was the reply, followed 
by reminiscences of last year’s hunt; 
for the Thanksgiving rabbit-drive is an 
annual event in the valley, and each 
sportsman from the city has a pet driver 
by whom he swears, or at whom he 
swears, depending on the number of 
rabbits in the wagon at night. 

Our party engaged three wagons and 
a boy, and started on a drive of a mile 
or two across the sage-brush. The wind 
came down the valley from the north, 
driving fine snow into the face, but the 
clouds were getting thinner, and the 
prospect of a good day’s sport kept 
one’s spirits up. An occasional jack 
jumping up in front of the horses 
proved Jim’s assertion that he knew 
where they were “ layin’.” 

Jim was the possessor of a bobtailed | 
dog of indiscriminate breed, but unlim- 
ited endurance. Endurance, however, 
is a curse toa dog after a jack-rabbit 
in the sage, for the jack gives the dog 
some show for a while, seemingly out 
of pure politeness, and then suddenly 
doubles and vanishes like Mark Twain's 
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coyote. The Utah jack is a revelation 
to the Eastern sportsman, whose rabbit 
friends are all of the cottontail variety. 

We were glad to get down from the 
wagon and have our blood warmed by 
walking. We formed a skirmish line, 
with intervals of about fifteen yards, 
placed our cavalry, consisting of the 
boy on horseback, immediately behind, 
and had the wagons bring up the rear. 
And then the fun began. 

The jacks were numerous, but rather 
wild, and a great many that had the 
sense torun straight ahead got away; 
but woe to the luckless one that at- 
tempted a flank march and tried to get 
around the end. Nothing less than a 
fourth of July could equal the racket. 

The repeating shot-gun, familiarly 
known as the “pump-gun,” is a favorite 
for this sort of work ; and as ammunition 
was plentiful, the owner of a pump-gun 
never stopped pumping till the rabbit 
was out of sight. There probably isn’t 
a square rod of that whole valley that 
has not got shot scattered over it. 

At one time we saw a party of about 
fifteen coming toward us, so we stopped 
and let them drive the rabbits to us. 
Each of us got up as high as possible, 
but as there is no part of the plain more 
than two feet higher than the rest of 
it, that did not give much advantage. 
The rabbits came in droves, and, for a 
time, one couldn’t load a double-barrel 
fast enough to take all the shots offered. 

At one place the skirmishers had 
opened out slightly, and a jack attempted 
to get through the line. The right of 
the opening was held by the “Judge” 
with a double-barrel, while the “ Major” 
held the left with a pump-gun. 

The luckless jack picked that opening 
as a good place to run the gauntlet, but 
he made a mistake, for the Judge and 
the Major had had some discussion on 
the train that morning as to the relative 
merits of the double-barrel and the re- 
peating shot-gun, and had agreed to 
settle it by the number of rabbits laid 
low by each. 


It was a long shot, and the Judge’s 
ammunition was soon exhausted with- 
out result. The Major continued to 
work his repeater, and the Judge saw 
with dismay that, if the rabbit went 
through the opening, the shot intended 
for jack might find a resting piace in 
“His Honor.” 

The voice which was wont to produce 
instant order in the halls of justice had 
no effect on the sage-brush plain, and 
His Honor ignominiously squatted be- 
hind a sage-brush. 

It is said the Judge took a cushion 
to court with him next day. The imme- 
diate result was a heated discussion 
between the Judge and the Major on the 
question : “ Resolved, That a man who 
deliberately lies down on the ground 
when a man is shooting at rabbitsin his 
direction, has less sense than the man 
who does the shooting.” The opponents 
failed to agree, perhaps because one 
looked at it from a military and one 
from a legal standpoint. 

About noon Jim said he would take 
us to a place where we could get shelter 
from the wind while eating our lunch. 
The uninitiated could not see anything 
in the shape of shelter within three 
miles, but it developed that Jim’s idea 
of “shelter” was an unusually large 
sage-brush. The Thanksgiving lunch 
was frozen stiff from bread to turkey, 
and many were the laments to find that 
a goodly number of beer bottles had not 
been able to stand the strain of trans- 
portation in a lumber wagon. But appe- 
tites like ours did not object to frozen 
food, and beer is notin great demand 
when the thermometer is below zero. 

The afternoon’s sport was varied by 
an occasional flock of prairie-chickens 
or sage-hens, and as darkness came on, 
we drove back to the station with a 
wagon - box well filled. The other 
wagons came in one by one. 

Then away home we went, and as we 
smoked our cigars before the grate after 
a dinner, far from frozen, we voted jack 
a pretty good fellow to go after. 
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LAWN-TENNIS HONORS OF THE SEASON. 


By J. Parmly Paret. 


AWN-TENNIS honors during the 
season just ended were more even- 
ly divided than they have been for 
many years past. The active play- 


ers resolved themselves into classes 


separated by distinct boundaries of skill, 
and the work of the handicappers was 


much simplified as a result. Now that 
the season has passed into history, and 
all the official figures for the tournament 
play of the year are before us, it is a 
very simple matter to classify the ex- 
perts. To rank them within the classes, 
however, is a more difficult task. The 
season was marked by many “ upsets ” 
and reversals of form that leave the 
relative skill of some of those in the 
same classes very much in doubt. 

The presence of the three visiting 
British experts distracted the attention 
of the only first-class American players 
in competition from most of the regular 
open tournaments, and R. D, Wrenn 
and Larned, with the visitors, com- 
posed a class by themselves. Though 
they played through two open tourna- 
ments, and two second-class men— 
George Wrenn and Collins—were also 
pitted against them in the invitation 
events, only once during the entire sea- 
son was any of them beaten by an out- 
sider, and in only two other matches 
were they threatened with defeat by a 
lower-class player. Whitman beat Ma- 
lony at Newport, and played five close 
sets with Nisbet the next day, while 
George Wrenn played Larned five sets 


at Longwood. In his three matches in 
the invitation tournament, the younger 
Wrenn got just one set from the cracks, 
while Collins played four matches 
against the first-class men in the Chica- 
go invitation event without scoring a 
set. 

Custom and precedent on both sides 
of the ocean demand that the English 
visitors be ranked among the American 
players of the year, and there can be 
little doubt of their positions. Except 
at Chicago, where Nisbet tied with 
Wrenn and Larned for first honors, our 
players took first place in every inter- 
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THE HONOR ROLL FOR 1897. 


FIRST CLASS. Whee CLASS, 
x—R.D. Wrenn } 19—G. W 
a—W. A. Larned -Owers 20—M. D. Secchi 
3—W. V. Eaves 21—Reginald Fincke 
4—H. A. Nisbet —Owe4-6 22—D. Davis 
5—H. S. Mahony —Owe 2-6 23—Alfred Codman 
24—A. L. Williston 
25—B. C. Wright 
26—R, oe woe 

erson 

ti ti Hackett 
Se Rueied Hooker | 


SECOND CLASS, 


6—G. L. Wrenn, Jr. } 
7—M. D. Whitman | 
phic ag Detine 
g~—kH. PP. Fischer 
1o—W.. S. Bond \ Scratch as . < Westy | 
11—J. D. Forbes - ©. dson 
Ww 32—Ralph McKittrick } 15 
po e Paret 33—J; * ee | 
14—C. R. Budlong ) 34—E. T. Gross J 
35—T. R. Pell 
15—G.P. Sheldon, Jr AP. 
ee Avery 15-t 
si 38—R. D. Little 
39—W.K.Auchisictoss | 





36—A. P. Hawes 
16—Everts Wrenn 
17—Holcomb Ward 
18—C. P. Dodge 





national meeting of the year; and both 
Wrenn and Larned showed better rec- 
ords than any of the three visitors, as 
will be seen from the summary pub- 
lished in Outinc for October. Cham- 
pion Wrenn, of course, heads the list, 
and Larned is certainly entitled to sec- 
ond position. Third place rests between 
Nisbet and Eaves; and although Nisbet 
beat Eaves in two of the three matches 
they played on American courts last 
summer, Eaves’s victory was the last 
and most important, and was so deci- 
sive, that he must be given the prefer- 
ence, particularly as he is considered 
the stronger of the two on their native 
heath. Mahony, of course, brings up 
the rear with a hopelessly bad record. 
Only two men, Whitman and George 
Wrenn, even approached the border- 
land between the upper two classes, but 
in their brilliant streaks both were close 
behind the best. Wrenn’s decisive down- 
fall at Hoboken, however, and Whit- 
man’s defeats by second-class players in 
Canada and the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship, throw them both into the sec- 
ond class with nearly a dozen others. 
The chief difference in skill between 
the crack players of the year and the 
second-class men is in their speed and 
the brilliancy of their play. Both Larn- 
ed and Wrenn, as well as Eaves and 
Nisbet, are perfectly cool under the 
most trying conditions, and use their 
most brilliant strokes, which score as 
regularly then as when pitted against a 
much poorer man. These experts— 
particularly Wrenn—are much quicker 
to anticipate an opponent’s piay and to 
head off a passing stroke. It is not the 
acme of success in tennis to learn brill- 
iant strokes, but to be able to play them 
during the excitement of a match. 
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Among these second-class players this 
year was found the most interesting 
tournament play of the season. W ith 
Wrenn and Larned engrossed in inter. 
national matches, the open tournaments 
of the year were almost all fought out by 
this group of players, and their compar. 
ative equality served to furnish by long 
odds the best sport seen in many sea- 
sons. Seldom was the result of a match 
between any twoof these men a foregone 
conclusion, and the honors were very 
evenly distributed among them. 

There was considerable in-and-out 
form in the second class during the 
summer, and this served to add materi- 
ally to the uncertainty. Ware, for in. 
stance, showed one brilliant streak dur- 
ing the Canadian Championship week 
and carried everything before him, but 
at no other time during the season did 
he equal this play. Whitman fairly 
outdid himself at Newport, but some 
of his other matches were very disap- 
pointing. Bond showed his best form 
in the Niagara International meeting; 
Ward upset all calculations in the Mas- 
sachusetts championship; Forbes ap- 
peared to best advantage in the Long- 
wood and Intercollegiate tournaments, 
while Paret’s form at Sorrento and New- 
port showed his best play of the year. 

The result of this inconsistent play 
produced some surprising results. In 
one tournament Fischer beat Forbes, 
Forbes beat Whitman, and Whitman 
beat Fischer. Then again, Budlong 
beat Bond at Niagara, and Bond smoth- 
ered Ware in the same tournament, and 
yet the following week Ware had little 
difficulty in beating Budlong. 

Almost every man on this list, too, had 
a bad streak at one time or another dur- 
ing the season. This was shown by the 
way in which they lost at times to men 
whom they outclassed. Fischer lost to 
R. D. Thurber, Ware lost to D. F. Davis, 
Forbes lost to E. R. Marvin and to 5S. G. 
Thompson, Bond lost to W. A. Bethel, 
W. L. Meyers and G. K. Belden; 
Paret lost to J.C. Davidson and E. T. 
Gross ; Dodge lost to Richard Hooker, : 
Budlong lost to E. R. Marvin, and Ward 
lost to H. E. Avery. Toa certain ex- 
tent, this indicates the improvement of 
the poorer men, of course, but still more 
the uncertainty of even the best tennis 
form. 

Unquestionably, the most notable 
“upset” of the year was Whitman's 
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defeat of Mahony. Nisbet’s sensational 
victory over Larned at Newport can 
hardly be called an “upset,” although 
surprising, because the visitor had be- 
fore proved himself to be in the same 
class. Next to the Whitman-Mahony 
match, Forbes’s defeat in the Intercol- 
leviate finals by S. G. Thompson was 
probably the least expected, for Forbes 
had beaten Whitman, the erstwhile con- 
queror of Ware. Thurber’s defeat of 
Fischer, Avery’s victory over Ward, and 
Gross’s defeat of Paret were all as un- 
expected as they were unwarranted by 
both previous and subsequent forms. 
Collins, Bond and Forbes have proved 
to be the most valuable additions to this 
year's list of experts, and all three are 
comparatively new to fame. Collins 
sprung into unexpected prominence last 
season in the West by his consistently 
good work in one or two early tourna- 
ments, and then captured the Western 
Championship from a strong field, which 
included Fischer, Ware and Sheldon 
from the East. His defeat of Carr Neel; 
the former champion of the West, in the 
challenge round, was, to be sure, due 
largely to the latter’s lack of practice, 


for Neel had then practically retired 
from competition, but it nevertheless 
served to emphasize Collins’s consist- 
ently good play. His is what is known 


as “safe” play, for he returns every- 
thing with wonderful precision, although 
he has but few killing strokes. 

Bond and Forbes are new players of 
essentially different types, both differing 
from Collins as well as from each other. 
Bond, the other Westerner, is a net 
player of the Neel type, and relies 
almost entirely upon his skill in volley- 
ing to kill the ball. Forbes on the 
other hand, is much more evenly de- 
veloped than either of the Westerners, 
and has more promise for future brill- 
lance. His skill is so well rounded out 
that one can find little to criticise. He 
volleys and plays ground-strokes with 
equal ability, while his back-hand and 
fore-hand play are also equally good. 

Two of his points of excellence espe- 
tially appeal to the lover of brilliant 
play. He “covers” his strokes, partic- 
ularly those off the ground, with a de- 
teptive swing of the arm that is the 
same no matter which way the ball is 
directed, and his control is all in the 
wrist. He also places his service so 
cleverly that the striker-out seldom or 
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never receives the ball where he ex- 
pects it, and must, almost always, jump 
to the most difficult corner of the court 
to reach it. Those who remember 
Larned’s rapid rise to tennis fame will 
find in Forbes many points of similarity. 

One of the surprises of the year 
was the success of Ware and Sheldon in 
the championship doubles. This happily- 
mixed combination of Harvard and Yale 
talent proved to be invincible in every 
event in which they entered, although 
it must be admitted that they did not 
meet a single pair of first-class American 
experts. Only once did Larned and 
Wrenn play in doubles, and then they 
made such a poor exhibition that Whit- 
man and George Wrenn beat them at 
Longwood: But Ware and Sheldon 
played in most of the tournaments of 
the circuit, and were invariably success- 
ful. Their success lay chiefly in the 
fact that both are better in doubles than 
in singles, and their styles of play, es- 
sentially different, fitted well into each 
other. 

Ward and Dodge, of Harvard and 
Yale respectively, are also minor acqui- 
sitions to the list of coming champions ; 
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and both showed streaks of form at 
times that promise to carry them: far up 
in the lists next year, if the added ex- 
perience improves their play as much 
as is expected. Early in the spring, 
Ward won everything in sight around 
Boston, and once or twice later in the 
season his play was very clever. He 
got into his best form before most of the 
others, but went off in his play later in 
the season when the rest were on edge. 
Dodge’s skill 
was more 
evenly distrib- 
uted, and he 
showed to best 
advantage at 
the end of the 
season. At 
Sorrento, 
Newport and 
in the Inter- 
collegiate 
Championship 
he played 
his best. He 
will be a dan-’ 
gerous oppo- 
nent for any 
but the best 
next season if 
he succeeds in 
getting a little 
more speed in 
his play. His 
style is too 
much like 
Foote’s “safe” 
tactics to ever 
reach the top, 
but he has in 
his remark- 
able steadi- 
ness the 
groundwork 
for a great 
deal more 
skill. 

Among the 
lower-class players, the rise of Wright 
and Hackett seems the most promising. 
Wright, who will enter Harvard next 
fall, is still very young, but his game is 
fast rounding out to formidable pro- 
portions. He has the judgment and 
coolness of a much older player, and 
lacks only the strength, and consequent 
speed, to develop championship form. 
Hackett’s chief points of excellence are 
just the reverse of Wright’s. He lacks 
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the cool, calculating headwork of 
Wright,.and has more of the speed and 
occasional streaks of brilliant play. 

In making up the honor list for 
1897, which is supposed to include all 
of the prominent tournament players 
who competed in the East, many are 
necessarily omitted for lack of data 
from which to judge of their skill. In 
the West also there are many players 
whose ability, as compared with that of 

Eastern ex- 
perts,is almost 
totally un- 
known, and so 
long as the 
American 
cham pion- 
ships are held 
in the East, 
the standard 
of play must 
be judged by 
Eastern play- 
ers. 

On the Pa- 
cific coast 


there are sev- 
eral players 
whoarestrong 


enough to be 
included 
somewhere in 
the ranking 
list each sea- 
son, but so 
little is known 
of their form 
that the handi- 
Cappers can- 
not decide 
where they 
belong, and 
they must be 
omitted. 
Driscoll’s suc- 
cesses in the 
East last 
spring, how- 
ever, show that tennis on the Pacific 
Coast is not far behind that of the East 
and Middle West. 

Even among the Eastern players who 
are well known to both handicappers and 
ranking committee, there are several 
experts whose names are omitted be- 
cause they did not play enough to show 
where they stand in relation to the other 
men in the lists, among them Richard 
Stevens,S.C. Millett andS.G. Thompson. 
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man it would appear that the pleas- 
ure of a hunting-trip was limited to 
about two or three weeks’ time, but 
this is not true. 
One great advantage of a big-game 
hunt is the fact that the enjoyment of 


I: the case of the ordinarily busy 


the expedition extends far beyond the 
time spent on the sojourn. It does not 
have its beginning when the first camp 
is made, nor does it end when the home 
journey is accomplished, The pleasure 
is started when one first begins to plan 
for the trip, and in the case of a decent- 
ly savage and barbarous man it ends 
only when memory fails and this world’s 
pleasures cease. 

My friend Howard and I had long 
had this expedition in contemplation, 
and we began our trip a year inadvance 
by planning for a hunt and by boring 
some of our friends to get from them 
all possible information on the subject. 

Late in the summer our plans had 
narrowed down to a definite purpose. 
We had gotten together a camping out- 
fit, and we had made a carefully revised 
list of the supplies which we intended 
to take into the woods. 

Namatic, Canada, was to be our fitting- 
out place. Thence we were to start for 
the woods. 

We left New York at seven o’clock on 
a Wednesday night, spent Thursday in 
Montreal, left there at night, and ar- 
rived at Namatic at eight o’clock Friday 
morning. 

Namatic is a Hudson Bay Company’s 
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fort grown into an active border town. 
It is beautifully located in rolling, hilly 
country, on the very picturesque River 
Abwee. 

The Abwee is a clear, swift-flowing 
stream ; it reminds one of the upper part 
of the Hudson. About forty miles north 
of Namatic it becomes deep and wide. 
This expansion, which extends about 
seventy miles, is called Lake Sakaha- 
gin. Thisis a most beautiful body of 
water; its shores are mostly sloping. 
The surrounding country is rolling and 
hilly, and is one wilderness of beautiful 
and grand forest. A small steamer 
profanes this scene thrice a week, and 
incidentally carries hunters, trappers, 
lumbermen and explorers, en route to 
their various camping-grounds. Satur- 
day is one of the three days of the 
week when a train runs from Namatic 
to meet this little steamer. 

Friday we spent under the kind guid- 
ance of our friend Colonel Watkin, who 
is at the head of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in this region. We engaged three 
Indian guides, procured two excellent 
birch-bark canoes, bought all our sup- 
plies, made everything up into packs 
ready for the start, and impatiently 
longed for the morrow. 

The length of the railroad is forty 
miles. The train makes no stop after 
leaving Namatic till it reaches the ter- 
minus, and there is no reason why it 
should stop unless it break down, for 
there is not a sign of civilization after 
you lose sight of the town. 
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The route is along the winding Ab- 
wee, and the scene is charming beyond 
description. About thirty miles out we 
found that another train had been over 
the track that morning. It had consist- 
ed of two moose that had used the road- 
bed for a run, and their footprints were 
plainly seen for about five miles. This 
was certainly a good omen, and it looked 
as though we were going in the right 
direction. 

On the train we began our acquaint- 
ance with our head guide, Jabotte. Till 
then he had been laconic and solemn, 
well bearing out the reputation of the 
Indian, but now he began to show a 
pleased excitement, and to grow com- 
municative and even garrulous. Soon 
we discovered that all this light-heart- 
edness was not the result of anticipa- 
‘tion of the chase, but that our friend 
was beatifically drunk. It was not pleas- 
ant to contemplate the fact that in 
a few hours we would be in a vast and 
strange wilderness under the care and 
guidance of this incapacitated savage, 
but all went well. 

Many days later, after he had success- 
fully hunted and called my moose to his 
doom, he asked me to tell “all the 
Yankee fellows” what he could do, and 
what he had done, and to explain to 
them that he always got drunk ex route 
to the woods, but not too much so, and 
that he never drank after arriving. 

These Indians are excellent woods- 
men, Jabotte is a superb hunter ; our 
other two men were merely good camp 
attendants. Those of this region are 
the remnant of some of the tribes of 
the Algonquin nation. The French his- 
torians classed them under the general 
name of Montagnais. Those whom we 
met were all half-breeds, but they retain 
a predominance of the Indian charac- 
teristics. They are strong, powerful 
men ; good-natured and willing workers. 
They are laconic and taciturn, but not 
sullen. Their movements are deliber- 
ate and sure, but not slow. Their voices 
are pleasant, the hunting habit and 
instinct prompting them to speak in 
very lowtones. Their laugh isa pecul- 
iarly happy one, and while it must be 
called a laugh and not a smile, it is 
silent. 

The railroad terminus is at the lower 
end of Lake Sakahagin. There we 
translated ourselves and our impedi- 
menta to the little steamer, which was 
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awaiting our arrival. Much to our dis- 
gust it proceeded to wait about three 
hours more, but finally it started. 

I shall excuse myself from giving 
further details as to the exact location 
of our hunting-grounds, for as you will 
read later on, we left some live moose 
where we found them, and should we 
take this trip again we do not want to 
find the woods too full of hunters. 

The ways of our steamer are strange. 
It tows a large tender, in shape like a 
huge heavily-timbered dory ; and when 
anyone wishes to disembark, the captain 
stops the boat and puts him ashore in 
the tender. It is a local form of eti- 
quette for one on land to keep out of 
sight when the steamer is passing, for 
it stops to take on board anyone who is 
seen on the shore. 

We proceeded to a spot which ap- 
pealed to Jabotte’s fancy, and there we 
and our various packs and canoes were 
launched into this forest wilderness, 
about sixty miles from a settlement, but 
not very far from the scenes of our 
future pleasures. 

After the boat had steamed out of 
sight and we turned our gaze on our 
immediate situation, it seemed rather 
drear. We were on the edge of a piece 
of dead forest, where fire had left its 
brand of destruction. It was half rain- 
ing, we were wet and Jabotte was drunk ; 
our packs, boxes and tents were strewn 
about in a disorderly heap, and we 
looked like a family of evicted tenants. 
But soon the clouds began to break 
away. Thesun finally shone forth, and 
the whole world was bright. <A glorious 
sunset was preparing for our view; 
but it reminded us of the time of day 
and we quickly moved our dunnage into 
the woods. The guides made a hasty 
camp and cooked our supper, which we 
greatly enjoyed. 

A rousing fire made our tent warm 
and cheerful. Our journey had been a 
tedious one and we might reasonably 
have been tired, but we were in camp in 
the woods at last, the spirit of the hunt 
was on us, and sleep was far from our 
thoughts. With pipes ever alight, we 
sat for along while enjoying this first 
evening to which we had so long looked 
forward. 

The day dawned clear and cold, typical 
bracing autumn weather. We had much 
work before us, for we were to transport 
our luggage some distance to a small 
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lake, and there make a comfortable 
camp. Our plan was to locate some dis- 
tance back from Sakahagin, and then 
to hunt thoroughly in a country which 
abounded in small lakes. 

Our first camp was made at the head 
of what we named Long Lake, which is 
situated in a tract of heavy timber. The 
day was spent in moving our things, 
clearing a camp-site, pitching our tents 
and so forth. 

About four o’clock Jabotte and I 
started on a prospecting tour, return- 
ing after sundown. He found a num- 
ber of fresh tracks, but no game. The 
next morning we began hunting in a 
businesslike manner, and it was contin- 
ued for sixteen days, and—two moose. 

At this time of the year the moose 
are mating, and they travel around 
from about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
feeding, fighting and wooing, till a short 
time after sunrise; then they scatter 
about in the thicket, and sleep with both 
eyes open and with ears and nose alert. 

There are two methods of hunting 
them. One is called still-hunting, which 
is done by stealthily following a trail in 
the-daytime in the hope of coming 
unannounced upon some sleeping bull. 


This you will never accomplish, but you 
may get a shot at one fleeing from 
your intrusion. The other procedure is 


” 


known as “calling.” As we employed 
both methods I shall describe them by 
relating our experience. 

Soon after breakfast Howard and I 
started out with Jabotte on a still-hunt. 
In about half an hour our guide struck 
afresh trail, and, cautioning us not to 
talk and to make as little noise as possi- 
ble, he began to follow it rapidly, with 
us in his wake. 

It is hard for one who has not been 
in a dense, primeval forest to realize 
what itis like. Overhead are the tops of 
the huge trees, below is a mass of thicket 
and small growth ; everywhere is fallen 
timber. To walk through such a place 
is a gymnastic performance; to go 
quietly is an impossibility for even an 
Indian. 

In a place where the main timber is 
large the undergrowth will be propor- 
tionately scanty. To attempt to still- 
hunt through a mass of dense thicket is 
a mere waste of time and energy; the 
noise you unavoidably make gives timely 
warning of your approach, so that you 
will not succeed in getting a shot at 
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short range, and the bushes will so ob- 
scure your vision that you cannot take 
advantage of a chance at long distance. 

For some time we were led through 
a region of this latter sort. Finally we 
came to a piece of large timber where 
shooting seemed possible. The skill of 
a hunter like Jabotte is wonderful. He 
followed this track as unerringly as 
a stag-hound would; to us it was im- 
perceptible except here and there in 
soft ground, where a footprint showed. 
Most of the ground was covered deep 
with fallen leaves, and we could see 
nothing to indicate a trail, but to him 
it was as plain as sign-boards. 

His face took on an inspired look which 
he always wears in the vicinity of moose. 
Occasionally he would stop and whisper 
to one of us, “ He near now.” By and by 
he stooped down and felt a spot of 
ground, motioning us to do likewise. It 
was warm compared with the earth 
near-by. A moose had been lying there 
not long ago. Jabotte whispered to us, 
“He very near now—no noise—come 
quick !” 

Soon he stopped again, and broke out 
into his peculiar, broad, cheerful, but 
silent laugh. ‘He had come across a joke 
in the story he was reading. We saw 
two holes in the ground about five feet 
apart, where hoofs had dug up the fresh 
earth. Back from each hole the earth was 
beaten and upturned, sticks were broken, 
and leaves were scattered. Jabotte’s 
smiling comment was: “Sz we come 
little sooner, we see good fight. Not far 
now.” 

He selected the track of one of the 
moose, and again took up the trail. After 
perhaps a quarter of an hour he stopped 
to translate tous the narrative. His face 
was long, his smile had gone, he had 
evidently lost a fortune. He showed us 
where the tracks had suddenly become 
deep and distinct, everyone showing 
plainly, made bya different gait from 
the creature’s stealthy walk. Jabotte ex- 
plained, “ Heard noise—began to run 
here—no use.” 

However, we kept on following, and 
soon the trail became blurred again. 
This tracking had perhaps occupied us 
for three hours, and we had probably 
walked about six miles, but it had been 
round about and back and forth, and we 
afterward found that we had returned to 
within a quarter of a mile of Long Lake 
and were about a mile from our camp. 
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*t had been hard work for the first day 
out, but the excitement had kept away 
all thought of fatigue. Now that luck 
seemed to have fled and Jabotte’s face 
was no longer inspiring, we began to 
count bruises, to be aware of scratches, 
to think of dinner, and to wonder if a 
twenty-mile walk would bring us any- 
where near camp. 

Jabotte had mounted an immense 
fallen tree, and was gazing disconso- 
lately around, when suddenly his face 
lit up with keen excitement, and hissing 
out, “See! see!” he pointed through 
the woods beyond us. 

About four hundred yards from us I 
saw an immense beast, which looked like 
a shaggy mule with a hat-rack on his 
head. The uneven ground and the 
hurdles of fallen trees over which he 
traveled gave him a gait like that of a 
rocking-horse, but his progress in that 
obstacle-race was a thing to marvel at. 
Most of this I took in at the first glance, 
the rest of it I saw over the sights of my 
rifle. 

“ Shoot !” called Jabotte, but I was not 
taking any snap-shot. This was my first 
sight of big game, and also I was under 
the critical eye of Howard, the famous 
deer-slayer. I meant to shoot carefully 
and deliberately this time if ever. 

lor an instant the moose was hidden 
from view behind some large trees. 
When he showed in a clearing where I 
was expecting him I took a very coarse 
sight, high up at the front of the fore- 
shoulder, and fired. 

“You hit him. Shoot again! shoot 
again!” cried Jabotte. 

By following my line of sight Howard 
had for the first time seen the moose, 
and we shot together; but we fired 
quickly, and had only a snap-shot, so we 
could not hope for more than a chance 
hit. The moose continued running to 
the left, and was soon out of sight, hid- 
den by the obstructing trees. 

We all started on the run for the place 
where we last saw him. When we got 
there Jabotte took up the trail, but I 
caused some delay by insisting that he 
hac! gone more to the left. After my 
mistake had been rectified by discover- 
ing that there were no signs where I 
thought he had gone, we again rapidly 
followed the tracks under Jabotte’s guid- 
ance. They led straight for the lake, 
and. we hoped to find that our game had 
not been able to go beyond it. Jabotte 
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said that the tracks showed that the left 
front-leg was injured. 

As we neared the lake we were start- 
led to hear four rifle-shots ring out in 
slow succession. We decided that our 
Indians in camp hearing our firing had 
gone out on the lake and had finished 
the moose. Imagine our surprise! 

When we reached the lake we saw on 
the other side two Indians and two 
white men gloating over a dead moose. 
Jabotte and the Indians exchanged their 
native salute, “‘Hoo-oo0.” We asked them 
to send us a canoe, which they did, and 
we all went over. When we got there 
Jabotte claimed the trophy, saying, 
“ That’s usses moose,” and it was. 

Howard was a disgusted-looking mor- 
tal, and it was hard for him to be civil; 
he felt that we should insist on our 
claim. We told them our story of the 
shooting, and asked them for theirs. 

hey were a doctor and a friend 
named Charlie, from Rochester, with 
their guides. They said that they were 
canoeing slowly along when they saw 
the moose come out of the brush to the 
lake, then Charlie shot him; that the 
moose had just gotten into the water, 
and that he fell at the first shot. The 
Indians had fired afterward to dispatch 
him. 

We inspected their guns. Charlie had 
a thirty-two caliber rifle-barrel in com- 
bination with a shot-gun. One of the 
guides had a Winchester, and used the 
ordinary solid-ball cartridges. Jabotte 
searched the place where they said the 
moose had come out, but they had failed 
to supply moose-tracks as illustrations to 
their tale. We examined the wound 
made by Charlie’s bullet. It had en- 
tered the skin in the flank, and stopped. 
Jabotte was right ; it was “ usses’’ moose. 

I suppose we should have insisted, but 
it would have been very disagreeable. 
We watched them go off with the’ head, 
and now I am glad that we let it end 
thus, for I got a much better one by 
waiting. After they had gone we turned 
the moose over and discovered a wound 
in the left shoulder, a little behind and 
below the joint. On following it up we 
found my bullet in the opposite shoul- 
der. I had used an express cartridge 
(explosive ball) and could identify it. 

Afterward we learned that they were 
in our-camp; when they heard us fire, 
they had hurried down to the lake. I 
hope the moose was still standing when 
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they shot, and that they really got some 
sport-out of it all. 

'The noise made by all this shooting 
put an end to any prospect of successful 
hunting within five miles of this spot, so 
we decided to move our camp and begin 
operations anew. A portage of half a 
mile brought us to Bay Lake, the lower 
end of which we crossed. Here we 
made a portage of a mile to Island 
Lake. About the middle of this lake is 
a row of five islands, the first one being 
near the westerly shore ; on the fourth 
island we pitched our tents. We re- 
tained this as a central camp for ten 
days, and hunted from it in every di- 
rection. 

I wish that time would permit me to 
describe in detail our camp and our mode 
of living. I wish I could tell of our sport 
with the ducks, partridges and fish, but 
this is a moose story and I must omit 
many incidents which gave us keen 
pleasure and which almost force them- 
selves from my pen. Portray to your- 
self a most picturesque and well-ar- 
ranged camp, composed of a tent for 
ourselves and one for the guides, two 
fires, and a canopied dining-room ; as- 
sume that we had duck or partridge al- 
most daily ; believe any fish-story that 
your imagination can picture to you, and 
you will have an idea of some of the 
untold parts of my tale. 

Three days’ tramping and prospecting 
convinced us that this region was com- 
posed of too much thicket for still-hunt- 
ing, and that we must devote ourselves 
to “calling,” if we were to succeed in 
obtaining the object of our trip. 

Love is ever a gentle passion. It 
prompts the lady moose to wander 
through the forest, singing sweet, se- 
ductive ditties, which sound like the 
notes of a steam calliope, till she has 
met and enthralled the one of her choice. 
The gallants of the tribe are ever alert 
to hasten to her call and plead for her 
favor, but jealousy is their ruling pas- 
sion, and at this time of the year their 
time is largely spent in fighting fierce 
duels, often to the death. If properly 
taken advantage of, their habits and in- 
stincts make these animals fall easy prey 
to the sportsman. 

Calling is done as follows : The guide 
makes a megaphone of birch - bark, 
which gives the voice great carrying 
power, and also modifies it so as to more 
nearly imitate the voice of the moose. 
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A place is chosen where fresh tracks 
are found, and where there is more or 
less of a clearing. The best sites are 
found at the edge of a lake, or in swampy 
ground, for the moose usually seek wa- 
ter when they first start their evening’s 
traveling. 

Often you will be able to select a 
spot where their frequent walking has 
beaten the ground and formed a moose 
road or moose portage. Having located 
in a place where you can see and not 
be seen, the guide places the horn to 
his mouth and gives his best imitation 
of the weird, wailing cry of the cow 
moose. A long wait must follow, for 
some bull may have started in response 
a mile or two off, and too frequent call- 
ing will arouse his suspicions. 

When an answering call or the break- 
ing of a branch announces the approach 
of a moose, the bull-call should be sub- 
stituted for that of the cow, because it is 
more easily imitated, and also it adds 
the fighting instinct to the one already 
aroused, and the gallant bull gladly 
welcomes the prospect of a rival van- 
quished and a sweetheart won. 

This act of calling always reminds me 
of some weird form of savage religious 
rite. In breathless silence all sit and 
watch the leader of the meeting, as, 
with the solemnity of an evangelist, he 
places the sacred birch-bark trumpet to 
his lips. With the exalted look of one 
inspired he pours forth a sad, wailing 
prayer to the wood-gods. When the 
sound has ceased, and the echoes have 
died away, Iam always prompted to say 
amen. 

We decided that our best plan was for 
one of us to go off some distance with 
Jabotte, taking a canoe with blankets 
and provisions for a two-days’ stay. On 
drawing lots Howard was listed for the 
first expedition. 

About noon he started from our island 
camp with Jabotte and our Indian boy 
Peter. Baptiste, the other guide, and I 
ate supper early, and quietly patrolled 
the lake in a canoe. He could not call, 
but I thought I might get a chance shot 
at some passing moose. About eight 
o’clock, as we were paddling silently 
along the southern shore, perhaps a mile 
from camp, we began to be aware of 
unusual sounds, and soon we could rec- 
ognize voices. 

“They have killed,” said Baptiste. 
He based this statement on the fact 
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that Jabotte was talking aloud, no longer 
afraid of frightening away moose. We 
returned to camp, and found that How- 
ard had shot a fine bull just before sun- 
down, about five miles from Island Lake. 

Now the Indian nature came to the 
surface in force. They talked and 
laughed aloud, Jabotte’s face was one 
broad grin ; they piled huge logs on the 
fires till the island was light as day ; and 
I expected to sec them in a war-dance, 
for they were as elated as though they 
had returned with their belts full of 
scalps from some successfully fought 
battle. Even the self-contained How- 
ard had a new ring in his voice, and a 
brighter twinkle in his eye, though he 
had been carefully practicing a com- 
posed demeanor all the way home. 

They had selected an island in the 
centre of a small lake for their stand. 
Jabotte’s skillful prayer had soon been 
answered by a moose about half a mile 
to the north of them. He came slowly 
and suspiciously, but after half an hour 
he emerged from the brush, and he was 
Howard’s modse. Two red deer had 
come down to the -shore, and they 
quietly watched the proceedings till 
after the shooting began. Howard 
could easily have killed one after hit- 
ting the moose, but what was a deer to 
him at such a moment! 

The next day we all went to the scene 
of the shooting, and the guides removed 
the head and hide. Ere separating we 
had a hunter’s dinner, and greatly en- 
joyed our tenderloin of moose. When 
we came to Bay Lake we parted, How- 
ard returning to camp with two of the 
Indians and his trophy ; Jabotte and I 
started off for the other end of the lake 
for my turn at calling. 

Ten days wewereatit. Every fewdays 
we returned to camp for a hearty dinner 
and a fresh supply of provisions, This 
was hunting and roughing it in earnest. 
We had no tent, but slept in our blankets 
with the sky for a roof. When it rained 
we protected our heads with the canoe, 
and our blankets with a large canvas 
cover. We had a fire but once a day, 
about ten o’clock in the morning. As it 
froze every night, this meant pretty 
cold suppers. 

Our programme was about as follows: 
We made a fire and had a hot meal, 
breakfast and dinner combined, at ten 
o'clock, The cooking and eating of this 
would occupy us till about noon. Then 
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we would pack up our traps and go in 
search of a likely place for calling, wan- 
dering about looking for a spot with 
fresh tracks ofmoose. About four o’clock 
we would choose a stand, and near it fix 
our bed for the night. Then we would 
station ourselves and call till dark. After 
eating some cold supper we would re. 
tire, and before daylight we would again 
call and watch until nine or ten o’clock, 
And the same round over again. It was 
hard work, but what a glorious life is 
such out-of-door living. 

We were in the best country in the 
world for moose, and such prolonged 
hunting is rarely necessary there. We 
called plenty of moose, but as luck would 
have it they came after dark or before 
dawn, so it was not till the sixteenth 
day of my hunting that I had an oppor. 
tunity of shooting, except the shots I had 
at “usses ” moose. 

One night Jabotte and I had come late 
to a small lake; the sun had set, and it 
was rapidly growing dark. This lake is 
long and narrow, and it looks more like 
a part of ariver. As we paddled quietly 
along we heard something break a dead 
stick in the thick woods south of us. 
As no noise was heard of antlers moving 
through the trees, Jabotte decided that it 
was a bear and not a moose. Further 
on where the lake turns at aright angle, 
we landed and decided to go at once to 
bed and to call in the morning. 

Jabotte carried our pack of blankets 
and so forth a little back from the 
swampy ground, and put it down in a 
well-beaten moose road. “See,” he said, 
“we have a bed already made for us. 
We sleep here.” 

“But, Jabotte,” I said, “if we sleep 
here some moose will come along and 
step on us,” 

He laughed and then went to pull up 
the canoe, leaving me sitting on the 
pack. Suddenly I heard a crashing in 
the woods, and [ knew that what we 
thought to be a bear was a moose. He 
had evidently heard us and mistaken us 
for a hated rival. He was coming very 
fast. Jabotte came running to me, and 
whispered, “Come to the canoe, come 
quick.” 

We ran back to the boat and quietly 
pushed off from the bank. I did not 
understand Jabotte’s reason for this 
move, but I learned afterward that he 
was afraid to have me shoot at short 
range in the dark, for a moose will 
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charge at the flash of a gun, and Jabotte 
has reason to be in awe of a moose’s 
charge. 

We had moved about ten feet from 
the bank when he reached the pack, 
and we heard him come upon it with 
a sudden stamp; then he took a long, 
snifing smell of it and gave a fierce 
grunt of indignation and surprise. He 
certainly was an angry and an aston- 
ished beast. He stood there stamping 
on our pack, sniffing at it and grunting 
out his fierce growls of displeasure. 

All this time we were within fifty feet 
of him, but he was hidden by a large 
tree and some brush from the view the 
starlight might have given us. Had he 
come ten feet further I could have 
made out enough of his outline to shoot. 

Jabotte worked the canoe in among 
some reeds, and made a noise by moving 
his birch-bark horn through them, and 
he tried splashing the water in imita- 
tion of a moose wading. Each ruse of 
this sort brought forth an answering 
grunt, but the moose did not come on. 
Finally, Jabotte put the horn to his 
mouth and made a splendid counterfeit 
of the moose’s own language. 

I could not detect an imperfection 
in it, but our friend did. He gave a 
startled snort ; then silence ensued. In 
a few minutes we heard a parting grunt 
about a quarter of a mile off. 

It is wonderful how he could have 
moved his immense body with the un- 
gainly head through the woods in 
silence ; he had gone through a dense 
thicket. But this is a gift of the moose. 

As a heavy storm came on late that 
night we returned to camp in the morn- 
ing and stayed till the following day. 
There was such prospect of success that 
I had Howard go with us when we went 
back again. 

We stationed ourselves near the spot 
of our previous adventure, and Jabotte 
began calling about five o’clock. There 
was still too much wind blowing, but it 
was subsiding. Darkness came on be- 
fore we got an answer. Then we had 
an exciting hour of it. Jabotte formed 
the center and leader of a moose or- 
chestra. 

There were four bulls within two 
hundred yards of us, each of them 
trumpeting away in great style. Finally 
we heard one step into the water around 
the bend of the lake. We hurriedly got 
in the canoe and paddled silently to the 
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spot. It was very dark, and the shad- 
ows of the trees, which almost met over- 
head, made it about impossible to dis- 
tinguish any object. 

When we had been in the narrowest 
part of the lake for some time Jabotte 
whispered to me, “ What is that black 
thing near the point?” I put up my 
rifle and aimed, but at the wrong black 
thing. Jabotte said, “‘ No, not that side ; 
this side.” Just then there was a splash, 
and off went a moose not a hundred feet 
from us. 

Jabotte told me to fire, but I would 
not, for it would only have been shoot- 
ing at a noise, and I did not want to 
risk merely wounding a noble animal, 
with small chance of getting him. This 
time the departure was not made in 
silence, but in noisy haste, and we heard 
many a tremendous crash as the horns 
smashed into the opposing trees. 

I must hasten on to my last night’s 
hunting. We had moved many miles 
from the scene just described. Jabotte 
and I were forced to the opinion that I 
was devoid of luck. As we paddled 
disconsolately along the shores of Round 
Lake we could see no place where a 
moose might get near the banks, on ac- 
count of the tangle of thick, dead timber. 

At last a clearing in the woods sug- 
gested a small lake near by, and on land- 
ing to explore we found ourselves in a 
well-beaten moose portage. Follow- 
ing this a short distance we came to a 
small pond. Jabotte’s face beamed as 
he said, “Two fresh tracks—very small 
moose.” On further inspection he pro- 
nounced them to be those of a cow and 
a calf. Soon we found those of a large 
bull that had come thus far in pursuit 
and had then turned back. His tracks 
were very fresh. 

It turned out that there were six 
ponds ; first, one on the right, then one 
on the left of this moose road. The 
trail led up and down hill, winding along 
one side of each small lake. We fol- 
lowed as rapidly and quietly as we could, 
the two of us making a composite im- 
personation of a moose looking for a 
fight. Jabotte supplied the voice ; after 
once or twice giving the cow call, he 
kept up a series of the challenging 
grunts of the bull. 

Whenever we came to a place where 
the brush was so thick that we would 
have to make considerable noise in get- 
ting through, he would modify the 
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sound by beating the branches with his 
birch-bark horn, which gave quite the 
semblance of a moose’s antlers. When 
we had gone a mile thus, and had passed 
the sixth take, we heard a crash in the 
brush at the top of a steep hill a hun- 
dred yards from us. 

We stopped at once and waited. We 
saw the bushes moving, some distance 
to the left of the trail; then all was 
quiet. After awhile Jabotte made a 
slight noise by rubbing the horn against 
atree. Soon branches began to sway, 
and we heard the moose directly ahead 
of us;in a moment his immense head 
and antlers showed above the bushes, 
and then he stood perfectly motionless, 
his body hidden by the thicket. 

Jabotte had cautioned me to wait for 
the moose to come out into clear view if 
we ever succeeded in calling one in day- 
light ; and it would have been well had 
I tollowed the advice then, for not want- 
ing to injure the head I aimed for the 
body, and shot through at least a hun- 
dred feet of thicket, though it looked to 
‘be not more than a yard. I would have 
waited, but I really-felt with Jabotte 
that 1 was in some way bewitched, and 
was doomed not to get a moose, and I 


took such opportunity as presented. 

My first shot was made coolly and 
deliberately, and must have been de- 
flected by the bushes, for when the 
smoke cleared away the moose had not 
moved. Then I fired twice hurriedly 


and, doubtless, wildly. Next I moved 
so as to get a clearer view, and fired 
my fourth shot. This time the moose 
jumped and turned to run. I shot 
again. 

“You hit him two times,” cried Ja- 
botte. “ He’s your moose.” 

The moose had disappeared from 
view, but there was little fear of his go- 
ing far. We ran helter-skelter up the 
hill, not following the trail, but going 
through the brush and over logs in a 
way that one could do at only such a 
time. 

I cannot claim to have kept cool, for 
I was as excited as it is possible for one 
to be, and when I reached the top of 
the hill my breathing powers were well- 
nigh exhausted. About a hundred feet 
from where we had seen him we found 
the moose standing in a small clump of 
fir-trees. I fired two more shots into 
his breast; he ran a few feet, and fell 
evidently helpless. In my ignorance, I 
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took out my hunting-knife and ran to 
cut his throat, for I wanted to speed the 
end of his suffering. Jabotte yelled at 
me, “ Not too close; not too close!” 

It was warning well given ; when | 
had nearly reached him he snddenly 
staggered to his feet and came at us, 
Jabotte cried “ Run,” and started off ata 
gocd pace. In telling of the affair 
afterward he was very complimentary 
of my ability as a forest sprinter. The 
moose followed us about a hundred feet, 
and then fell again. I have heard many 
tales of moose attacking men, and on 
the other hand it is often asserted they 
never will do so. This fellow left no 
doubt as to the incorrectness of this 
latter assertion. Three times he got up 
and chased us as far as he was able to 
run. 

His tenacity of life was- something 
wonderful. He did not succumb till he 
had received nine wounds through the 
chest, anyone of which would have 
proved fatal eventually. After shooting 
him several times at very close range in 
the hope of despatching him, Jabotte 
said it was no use; that he would not die 
while we were in sight because he was 
“mad;” so we withdrew behind a clump 
of bushes. 

As we stood there, heated with the 
excitement and active work of the last 
hour, listening for any move on the part 
of our victim, I heard a loud rhythmical 
sound like the beat of galloping hoofs. 
As I listened more attentively it seemed 
to grow louder and nearer, and I won- 
dered if we were to have a further ad- 
venture. 

The most mysterious sounds in the 
woods may have a very prosaic expla- 
nation. I finally discovered that instead 
of hearing the thud of approaching 
hoofs I had been listening to the violent 
beating of my heart, and I had a good 
laugh at myself. 

Evidently Jabotte was right in advis- 
ing our retreat from view. After a 
while the moose ceased to struggle, and 
when we again went to look at him we 
found our monarch dead. 

As it was nearly dark we hurriedly 
retraced our steps, and reached camp 
about eight o'clock. The next day we 
returned, and got the head and hide 
and some much-appreciated steaks. He 
had been a tough old warrior, and he 
bore the marks of many a previous 
desperate battle. 
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GOING TO THE MEET, 


FOX-HUNTING ON 


THE EASTERN 
SHORE OF MARYLAND. 


By Hanson Hiss. 


Listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill. 


HARLES. 
~~ CARROEL, . 


of . Carroll- 

ton, said on 

one occasion that 

fox-hunting was 

the grandest sport 

ever invented by 

man and sanc- 

tioned by an 

all-wise provi- 
dence. 

“True,” rejoined Light Horse Harry 
Lee, who was present, “ but ’tis hell if 
your nag is slow and your hounds poor.” 

“T refer,” answered Carroll, quietly, 
“to fox-hunting in Maryland, sir.” 

Which of these remarks seems the 
more deserving of the approval of the 
fox-hunting fraternity it is hard to de- 
termine, but both are equally true. 
Marylanders don’t ride slow horses, and 
they won’t breed poor hounds. They 
have never found it profitable to do 
either. 

From the highest to the lowest, all 


are admirers of legitimate sport, and 
thorough believers in the science of 
fox-hunting. I use the word science 
advisedly, as in this State it has been. 
brought to that.: Marylanders have ever 
been bold and fearless riders ; many are 
daredevils... To our systematic ances- 
tors the chase was as much a matter of 
duty as it was to gotothe parish church 
on Sunday in proper style and with 
becoming piety. 

Fox-hunting in early times was fol- 
lowed by every class of society on the 
Eastern Shore. But they did not ride 
to hounds merely because it was Eng- 
lish. During the period between the last 
war with Great Britain and the Civil 
War they loved the sport most and loved 
England least. They hunted foxes be- 
cause it was a manly, invigorating, and 
noble sport; one requiring skill, courage, 
good horse-flesh, and good hounds. It 
is not probable that Washington hunted 
foxes because it was English, nor did 
that motive actuate Lafayette, General 
Marion, of guerrilla-warfare fame, or 
Judge Pinckney. Alexander Hamilton 
went on his first and last fox-hunt in 
Talbot County four months prior to his 
death at the muzzle of Burr’s pistol, and 
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1e said that the glorious sense of free- 
lom in the sport made him feel like a 
are-free boy again. 

In days gone by the first step made 

an aspiring young planter was to buy 
im a thoroughbred and a few couples 
‘| hounds, and industriously hunt them. 
A fine hunter or a hound with a keen 
scent was oft-times the open sesame to 
the coveted society of his social superiors. 

Everyone talked hunting. Every- 
one talked horse. The young woman of 
the time knew as much about the fine 
points of a horse as many a modern 
jockey. She could take in an animal’s 
merits at a glance, and talk as glibly on 
the subject as her father, brother, or 
suitor. 

The people of the South have always 
looked upon every manner of outdoor 
sport with admiration and encourage- 
ment. The youngster in kilts longed 
for the day to come when he, too, might 
go galloping over the country on a 
spirited animalin gallant fashion. Many 
ayoung woman bemoaned her hard fate 
if the chase was.denied her. Boys fol- 
lowed the hounds on their ponies. 

There has always been in the North, 
and more particularly throughout the 
New England States, aclass who depre- 
cated fox-hunting, wondered what the 
world was-.coming to when an able- 
bodied man could waste such valuable 
time while there was so much to do; but 
the South is luckily free from men of 
that ilk, although there are many wor- 


thy people who know nothing of the 
sport and who think that fox-hunting, 
tea-drinking, and Miss Nancyism go 
hand-in-hand, and consider it their 
bounden duty to hold the red -jacket 
gentry up to ridicule. However, those 
who know aught of cross-country riding 
where the jumps are stiff and the coun- 
try hard to navigate, will tell you that 
in order to excel in the field, or indeed to 
stay there at all, your fox-hunter must 
be in capital trim or come to an inglori- 
ous and oft-times serious end. He must 
steer clear of that physical condition so 
abhorrent to all athletes and termed by 
them “soft.” 

The sport for the past three genera- 
tions or more has been fully enjoyed by 
those whose names figure in the annual 
blue book ; and the names of those who 
are the most severe in their strictures 
are not found between its mystic covers. 
Surely it is not the fault of the cross- 
country riders that the names now found 
on the membership rolls of the two 
great fox-hunting clubs are virtually a 
list of the swell old families who have 
been patrons of the sport since the beau- 
tiful country they love so well was in 
the crude and unsettled stages of a pal- 
atinate. 

A glance at the files of the musty old 
newspapers of Baltimore and Annapolis 
as far back as the birth of journalism 
will reveal a list of the self-same names 
that now appear in the society columns 
of the modern journal the day following 
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a meet of either of 
the clubs. “The 
oldest inhabitant” 
will tell you that 
as a boy, sitting of 
an autumn even- 
ing in the great 
chimney corner, he 
listened with rapt 
attention to a dis- 
cussion carried on 
between his father 
and a hard-by 
neighbor on _ the 
relative riding 
abilities of Will- 
iam Gilmor the 
second and an 
earlier Charles 
Carroll, or a Cal- 
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MISS BRYAN ON NIMROD. 


DR. CHARLES G. HILL ON LOUISE. 
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vert and a Ridge. 
ley. With such 
patrons is it sur- 
prising that the 
sport was _ ever- 
popular ? 
Although Mary- 
land has given 
more attention to 
fox-hunting than 
any other State, 
she cannot lay 
claim to the honor 
of having the first 
club, for Pennsyl- 
vania takes pre- 
cedence in that 
respect, owing to 
the organization, 
in 1766, of the 


MR. ISAAC TYSON’S MOUNT. 
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Gloucester Fox-hunting Club. There 
was, however, organized in the Monu- 
mental City, as early as 1818, a club 
cnown as the Baltimore Hounds, which 
flourished for many years and was, dur- 
ing its life, the social Mecca for all fox- 
1unting Maryland. The planters on 
the Eastern Shore and along the banks 
f the Potomac would drive up to Balti- 
more in their coaches and fours for the 
xpress purpose of taking a run with 
he famous hounds of the young Balti- 
nore bloods. The organization was not 
a fox-hunting club as we know such to- 
, with all the comfortable appoint- 
1ents. There were no regular meet- 
lays, and there was no club-house, nor 

s there a kennel where the hounds 

rere kept in a body. Every man kept 
his own contingent of dogs, and all 
hunted in common. 

The club was a club in name only, 
but that fact did not interfere with 
many days of splendid sport, when the 
pack would kill as high as four or five 
foxes in an afternoon. 

Many of the attachés of the foreign 
legations in Washington, and members 
of Congress and other government off- 
cials, only too glad to get away from 
the mud-hole of a city which Washing- 
ton then was, came over for a run be- 
hind the hounds. They vowed that the 
jolly young fellows of the Baltimore 
Hounds knew more about mixing a mint 
julep than all Washington put together. 
The reckless young swain of the Mary- 


From a print in the possession of Mr. D. Bend: 
THE BURIAL OF GEORGE MOORE. 
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land metropolis taught them that to 
crush the mint was a sin warranting so- 
cial ostracism, and that no true Southern- 
er imbibed the delicious drink through a 
straw, but plunged his nose right down 
into the fragrant herb, closed his eyes, 
and was lost to this mundane sphere 
until he heard the last drops of the 
aromatic fluid gurgle through the ice. 
He would then come to with a sigh of 
regret. 

Such glorious good times did our 
legislative fathers and the gay foreign 
noblemen enjoy, in their 
= visits to the Monumental 
City and in dashes be- 
hind the hounds, that it 
led to the organization 
of a fox - hunting club 
called the Washington 
Hounds, patterned much 
after the Baltimore 
club. The British min- 
ister was empowered to 
send to the mother coun- 
try for a pack of the 
best strain of fox-hounds; 
and it is said that each 
dog cost him $250, and 
that when the fact be- 
came known to the club 
members there was much 

discontent. 


“IT know not how the truth 


may be, 
I tell it as ’twas told to me,” 
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Many of the new club members began 
to feel that fox-hunting was a very 
expensive luxury, and it was found 
wiser and far less costly in the end to 
tun over to Baltimore of a Friday and 
enjoy the hospitality of their friends in 
that city until Monday. But the club 
had a large membership, and his lord- 
ship was reimbursed. Whilst it existed 
the Washington club hunted over the 
beautiful Maryland country bordering 
on the Potomac, and the hunts were 
often joined in by the Maryland plant- 
ers, with their daughters ; and after the 
chase the members were given a taste 
of that splendid hospitality which has 
always been a feature of the old Ter- 
rapin State. 

In a lengthy epistle the secretary of 
the Washington Hounds tells his friends 
of the Baltimore Hounds that on these 
hunts were found not only members of 
Congress, private citizens, gentlemen at- 
tached to the foreign missions, and offi- 
cers of the army and navy, but high gov- 
ernment officials. He said that the “ fin- 
ished gentlemen‘ of the old world, at- 
tached to the foreign-missions, entered 
the hunting field with the ardor, amenity 
of manners, and social feelings which 
never failed to render them prime favor- 
ites with all who had the distinguished 
honor to come in contact with them. 
One of the members of the Italian mis- 
sion was heard to exclaim with great 
animation, ‘Away with your amateur 
music, your French operas, and your 
Paganinis! Such performances are tame 
compared with the music I hear now.’” 

Nothing can stop your true Mary- 
lander in the headlong crash and dash 
of a fox-hunt when the scent is hot 
and the dogs are in full musical cry. 
Over fences, ditches and trees—which 
have fallen down, of course—there is a 
mad rush and scramble, every man for 
himself, and brimstone for him whocan- 
not keep up. There is a story current 
on the Eastern Shore to the effect that 
a pack belonging to the old Tilghman 
family stopped the third train which 
was run from Baltimore to Washington. 
As luck would have it Reynard gaveup 
the ghost directly in front of the ap- 
proaching train and in the center of the 
track. It was only by dint of much 
forcible language and frantic gesticula- 
tion that the engineer was induced to 
bring his iron steed to a standstill until 
the dogs had finished their work. 
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The most famous huntsman Mary- 
land ever produced was in the employ 
of the Carroll family. His name was 
George Moore, and he was in every re- 
spect the counterpart of the famous 
English huntsman, Tom Moody, and, 
like the latter, met his death in the 
chase, by being thrown headlong from 
his horse against a stone wall. All the 
fox-hunters from Baltimore city and 
county attended his funeral, and he was 
laid in his last resting-place with as much 
ceremony and state as a prince of the 
blood royal. The Carrolls appreciated 
his merit, and realized that good hunts- 
men are born, not made. 

In the early days the hounds of Cap- 
tains Turritts and Darne were famous 
in the Potomac region round about 
Washington; and many an exciting 
chase was had through the grounds of 
Whiteback Hall, over Hoe Hill, and 
through the Arlington fields, near the 
present site of West Washington. Gen- 
eral W. H. Chichester writes dolefully 
of the country round about Rockville, 
and bemoans the manner in which the 
foxes are being slaughtered, complain- 
ing bitterly that he failed to unkennel 
twice in seventeen meets. In those 
days the people had what they called 
circular fox-hunts, and an old poster 
preserved by anative of Howard County 
reads : 


Wasuincton County, Mp., Dec. 28, 1829. 
The gentlemen of Jefferson, Berkeley and 
Loudoun Counties, Virginia, and Washington 
and Howard Counties, Maryland, are respect- 
fully invited to a Grand Circular Fox Hunt, at 
Whiting’s Neck on Friday 1st day of January, 
1830. No cur dogs permitted to enter the 

circle. A full attendance is requested. 
By order of the Committee. 


In the early part of the century Mary- 
land had a gallant, bold fox-hunter in 
the person of General Chester, who was 
one of the most accomplished sports- 
men of his day. Whenever a company 
invited by him started out in the gray 
of early dawn in pursuit of Reynard 
they were assured of most brilliant 
sport. Few huntsmen in the field knew 
better how to hunt their dogs, to give 
them time upon a cold draw, to cast 
them when at.a loss for the scent, to 
lift them when running counter, or to 
urge them on when all was well. 
Mounted on his fiery hunter Brilliant, 
and with Juno, Stern, Ruler and Betsy 
as leaders of the pack, woe betide the 
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most wily fox that ever waved his 
brush at the rising sun. 

After returning from the chase, and 
with the table set with all that was good 
and tempting, no happier party could 
be imagined. He met his death, as he 
was so fond of living, at the head of his 
hounds, and there was no one, either 
rich or poor, in his neighborhood but 
who lamented his death. 

The most popular sport on the East- 
ern Shore to-day is the fox-hunt. The 
country is admirably suited for the 
chase, being level, sandy, and with 
abundant patches of woodland. The 
young men of Talbot County are more 
enthusiastic over the hunt than any 

hers on the shore. For over thirty 
rears they have enjoyed almost a 
majority of the foxes in that section of 

country. Mr. James S. Dixon, of 
Cambridge, is the most active spirit in 
the field to-day, and has done more 
to inspire an interest in fox-hunting 
throughout the lower part of the State 
than any one else. He is always at the 
head of the cross-country hunts, and is 
the owner of many blooded hunters, to 
which he gives ample practice, never 
letting a week go by during the sea- 
son without at least one hunt. Talbot 
County, until the autumn, not alone had 
her share of the foxes, but that of Dor- 
chester as well. A number of years 
ago they crossed over on the ice, and to 
a certain extent crippled the sport in 
the latter county. 

[he most conspicuous fox-hunter in 
Dorchester is Captain Greenbury Holt, 
who, despite his fourscore years, is 
still as enthusiastic a hunter as he was 
fifty years ago, when the best rider 
and the hardest drinker was the best 
man. Although he has to be helped 
into the saddle now, he is seen at every 
hunt, and, what is more to the point, is 
usually seen at the death, if there is any 
one there to see him. He rides a solemn 
and dignified old thoroughbred, which 
ambles along at a coon pace, making 
short cuts here and taking by-paths 
there, that he alone seems to be ac- 
quainted with, and which always man- 
ages, somehow or other, to come jog- 
ging along just when Reynard is giving 
up the ghost. All the darkies along the 
shore claim that the Captain is in ca- 
hoot with the foxes, and not only 
knows them all by name, but learns 
from them just in what direction they 


are going to run. Other enthusiastic 
fox-hunters in Dorchester are Messrs. 
William Huffington, James Waddell, J. 
E. Nuse, J. Henry Hooper, Charles W. 
Milburn, John Robinson and J. S. Sher- 
man. 

The fox-hunters of Somerset and 
Queen Anne counties also enjoy rare 
sport under the leadership of Mr. John 
Perry, of Centreville, an excellent type 
of the Eastern Shore sportsman. In 
Wicomico County there are said to be 
more fine hounds than in any other 
county along the shore. The young 
men hunt regularly, train their hounds 
well and ride fine horses. The country 
is admirably suited for the sport, and 
they take advantage of the fact. Mr. 
James Bedsworth is the leading spirit 
in that section. The foxes are as abun- 
dant in Queen Anne County as in Tal- 
bot, but run to earth very quickly, and 
it is not an unusual occurrence for the 
pack to be split up in four different 
sections, each in hot pursuit of a fox. 

The good people of Montgomery 
County have done but little fox-hunt- 
ing, although foxes are very plentiful 
and good horse-flesh is the rule. Occa- 
sionally the Waterses, the Griffiths, the 
Mobleys and the Riggses get up a hunt, 
and fortunate is the man who is invited 
to be one of their merry party, as a good 
time is assured him in advance. 

The sportsmen of the Eastern Shore 
and Southern Maryland interbreed the 
English dog with the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky bitches. The English hound is 
notoriously slow, while the Virginia dog 
goes to the other extreme. The Ken- 
tucky animal is very mouthy. The mean 
between these extremes is as fine a strain 
of fox-hunting dogs as ever bayed. This 
fact is being recognized in other parts of 
the United States, and there is getting 
to be a great demand for Maryland-bred 
animals. 

One of the wildest of England’s young 
noblemen sixty years ago was the Mar- 
quis of Waterford, who had the ill-fort- 
une to get into more serious scrapes 
than any other of the gilded youth of 
the period. After one of the more racy 
of these escapades he came to America 
to kill time and to see the country until 
the furor created by the act should 
have blown over. After being intro- 
duced into the créme de la créme of Go- 
tham society, falling in love with an 
actress, being arrested and spending a 
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night in the Tombs, he came down to 
Maryland as the guest of Mr. Robert 
Gilmor, at his princely estate, Glen 
Ellen, in the Green Spring Valley. The 
Marquis was under the impression that 
the cross-country riders of this country 
were timid, fearsome creatures, afraid 
of a four-rail fence; but after going 
over the country behind the Glen Ellen 
pack he was enlightened, and though 
mounted on one of the finest cross-coun- 
try horses of the ‘period, Lady Blanche, 
he was left far behind’ in the chase. On 
his return to England he purchased the 
animal from Mr. Gilmor for $1,000, and 
made quite a record in Ireland, after- 
ward, asa bold and fearless rider. He 
evidently learned some useful lessons 
this side of the water, for he ascribed 
his success to his Maryland experience. 

There are two subjects on which your 
true Marylander will never tire of boast- 
ing—the juicy lusciousness of the Chesa- 
peake oyster and the beauty and grace 


of the Maryland women. It is said 
there are only seven homely young 
women on the Eastern Shore, and two 
of these were not born there, and that 
an oyster without a fine flavor was never 
lifted from its muddy home at the bot- 
tom of the Bay or her tributaries. 

But beware, my Northern friend, how 
you start a born and bred Marylander 
on a dissertation concerning the superi- 
or advantages his dearly beloved State 
possesses over the rest of this terres. 
trial globe. He will wax eloquent in 
telling you that she can boast of more 
specimens of marine flora and fauna, 
more different kinds of minerals, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, trees and herbs, than 
any other State ; that she and she alone, 
thanks to that gorgeous songster, the 
Baltimore oriole, has a representative 
in the feathered class. He will tell you 
that her flag is not only of marked 
beauty but has a peculiar historical sig- 
nificance. As for the Eastern Shore, he 
will declare that it was not only the first 
American home of the red fox, that wily 
rascal which has afforded such rare sport 
to the riding classes of many genera- 
tions, but is deemed by all whose opin- 
ion is worth considering to be the very 
garden spot of the South, from whence 
cometh, in all its juicy prime, that very 
prince of fruits, the watermelon. 

And jumping to his feet, this enthusi- 
astic Marylander will exclaim in a fine 
rolling accent : 

‘‘Oh! This beautiful God-given spot, where 


the air is all balm 
And the peach the emblem of beauty.” 





HE SONG OF AUTUMN. 


H, the days at last are here—in the fall time of the year, 
A When the cheeks begin to glow! 
There’s a something in the air, some old elixir rare, 
That makes the heart-blood flow. 


You may talk of summer days, and the glad delights of May’s, 
But there’s naught I’m fain to say, 

Like the joy you blithely feel, when the old earth takes a reel, 
And it feels as it does to-day ! 


There are sparkles in the air, there is brightness everywhere, 
Earth and sky hold tints untold. 

And all upon the leas, fall the red leaves from the trees, 
In showers of burning gold. 


With a clinking and a sweep, and a swirling onward leap, 
The winds bear rich ozone. 

*Tis a flagon to your lips, ah, nectar are the sips, 
And the whole earth is your own ! 


Talk not of summer days, or the spring delights of May’s, 
For there’s naught I’m fain to say, 
Like the joy you blithely feel, when the old earth takes a reel, 
And it feels as it does to-day ! 
ELEANoR Root. 


LULLABY MULLEN, OF PORPHYRY GULCH. 


By Philip Verrill Mighels. 


PART II. 


(Concluded from October.) 


CHAPTER VIII. spot on the boards above his head, in- 
duced Harper to drawl out: 
ee Se ee. Se “ Come—in—Cooky ; come—in.” 
“SON'S OWN CLAIM. = * We]]—_Dud,” he said to me, “ you— 
AULEN the seem—to—be—willing—to—live—with 
: little, with —Lullaby—yet—a—-spell.” 
. Dennihan, “We got him all right; he ran right 
who was _ into the, the— that is, into a tunnel, and 
‘“ Doc,” had not yet we locked him up in the “Son’s Own” 
returned when we —didn’t we, Lull?” 
entered the cabin. “Yep.” 
Cooky had just re- “Good — thing,” said the teamster. 
tired, but was Later he added: 
thumping about, ar- “ Lull,—I—heard—a—curious— scrap 
ranging himself in —of—talk—to-day.” 
his bunk, till the knocking of “ Did yeh though, and where?” 
his elbows against the sides Harper proceeded to tell of what 
of it and the bumping of his had occurred in the trees at the Cold 
skull against his own particular grease- Spring Pass, as hereinbefore related. 
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“Curious ain’t no name. What do 
yeh cale’late?” said Lullaby, when the 
tale was done. 

“Worse—than—Greek—to—me,—but 
— I—presume— it’s—a —villainy—of — 
some—sort—or—other.” 

“No question. I’ve hearn of Half- 
ear Charley before, an’ nuthin to make 
him bust with pride, neither. He's a 
gambler, an’ no good.” 

We sat there talking it over, Harper 
calmly, Mullen and I a little excitedly. 

The hour was late; high time it was 
for Taulen, the miniature, to be housed, 
armor, oaths and all. Presently, during 
a lapse in the conversation, arose a 
howl, prolonged and dismal, on the hill 
above the cabin. We knew it, every 
one of us, for the cry of a lone coyote. 

“By jinks!” said I, “that’s the first 
coyote I’ve heard howling for a year ; 
they don’t stay up in the hills around 
here at night.” 

“It’s Hallie—I know it’s Hallie!” 
cried Lullaby, in no little agitation. 
“Boys, you’ve got to stand in! Sum- 
thin’s happened atjthe ‘Son’s Own!’ If 
Hallie’s out, somebody’s bust in ‘the 
door. Don’t forgit yer guns, en’ hurry 


up. Why in strikin’ lightnin’ ain’t Hal- 


berd on deck ?” 

The howling came again, mournfully 
and long. Forth we rushed, and I 
thought of that other time when all had 
‘aurried wildly up the Greasewood ra- 
vine to Billy’s claim, 

“ Better — try—to—hunt—this—wail- 
ing —coyote—up,— if —we—can,” sug- 
gested Harper, “and—see— if — it’s — 
yours,—Mullen.” 

To the left of us and above, the lone- 
some sound went up again. Guided by 
it we hastened on, breathlessly and ex- 
cited. Five minutes later I shied about 
three yards, for without the slightest 
Warning, an animal jumped almost at 
miy very feet, and was jerked back sav- 
agely. 

“Here he is,” I shouted, hysterically, 
and the two came running. 

Hallie it was in very fact, with the 
end of his chain securely caught in the 
crack of a ledge of rock. This thing 
alone had prevented his final escape, 
while his howling had betrayed him ; 
but Lullaby could never be persuaded 
that the creature would have gone to 
any other place on earth at last but 
“home.” Just at that moment, however, 
he thought of nothing but the mine. 
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“Somebody’s in there, sure; and what's 
to be done of Hallie?” 

“ Leave — him — here;—he’ll— stay,” 
dryly remarked the teamster. This in- 
deed was the only thing to do. In a 
moment we had started again, but not 
before old Mullen had patted his Hallie 
reassuringly on the head and told him 
it was “all right.” 

Harper and I ran and jumped behind 
and panted, so furious was the pace 
that Mullen set. His fists were clenched, 
his jaws locked, his eyes gleaming. 
He looked gigantic, as he topped a ridge 
ahead of us, and loomed for a second 
against the moonlit sky. 

“Hold up,” he breathed, as we neared 
the dump of the ‘Son’s Own’; “ go easy.” 

Cautiously we went, grasping the 
cold butts of six revolvers as we walked. 

“ What’s that ?” I asked. 

“Wagon —a_ spring wagon; they 
must hev fetched a hull lot of grub, er 
ammunition, er sumthin’,” Mullen whis- 
pered. 

It was so. A light wagon was just 
below the dump, and boxes were in it. 

“ What’s — the—plan—of—the— cam- 
paign ?” Harper asked. 

“Jump right in. Don’t wait fer 
nuthin’! Break their heads! Smash 
their jaws! Shoot ’em full of holes! 
Come on!” Mullen moved forward 
again. Not asound did we hear as we 
tip-toed along to the heavy door of the 
mine. 

“They’ve found the stuff, sure,” Lul- 
laby said hoarsely in my ear, starting 
in. I think that Harper would have 
agreed with me on a plan to await the 
outcoming of the mine-jumpers, but 
Mullen was in command and left us no 
alternative but to follow his lead. 

Like a trio of Indians we went, feel- 
ing our way along the rocky sides and 
peering ahead intothedarkness. Present- 
ly shone a gleam of light, and when we 
came at last around the turn, the sight 
that met our gaze made Mullen wild. 
There on the floor, crouched in a bunch 
about their candle and hovering closely 
over the pile of gold in the recess, four 
men were on their knees. How weird 
they seemed to me, blending with their 
giant shadows that moved so blackly 
along the pick-scarred rock ! 

“Hands up, every one of yeh!” 
shouted Mullen. 

With a start, the men turned four 
white faces—fiendish, sordid faces—and 
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blinked and scowled as their eyes tried 
to penetrate the darkness that enveloped 
us. All four could we have killed with- 
out a warning, as they hovered about 
the gold, but none of us had hearts for 
such cold-bloodedness. On the instant, 
the sharpest one of the robbers blew 
out the candle. A blanket of darkness 
settled upon the scene. 

Then was a rush and the sound of 
struggling ; we had evidently surprised 
them. Harper alone remembered to 
use a gun before one of our own party 
should get to the front and in range of 
the bullet; and the roar of the detona- 
tion smote on the ears of us, jarringly. 
Mullen, ferocious and tiger-like, had 
bounded forward, there to clash with a 
burly Irish ruffian, more huge than 
himself. As the train of fire from 
Harper's pistol died on the air, I felt 
myself hurled against the wall, over- 
thrown and trampled on, by some one 
who fled along the tunnel to escape. 
Then went another over me, to be grap- 
pled for a second by Harper ; then the 
sounds of his footsteps quickly died 
away, and the second bullet that 
leapt from the teamster’s revolver flat- 
tened harmlessly against the wall, to 


rattle down a pound of splintered rock. 

Now came the sounds of scuffling and 
of labored breathing where Mullen and 
the Irishman were battling. We could 
hear them crunching the fragments of 
stone beneath their heels, tearing each 
other’s clothing in their fierce embrace. 


Like the writhing and twisting of 
dragons in mortal combat did it seem 
in that awful darkness. And not a 
move did we make to help our friend, 
for very fear of smiting the wrong man 
in our blindness. 

But little need had Mullen for aid. 
Whatever he did I know not, only this, 
that I heard the lung-sound of some 
fearful effort that he made; heard an 
agonized shriek, and then the striking, 
as if of a head and heels, whirled furi- 
ously around against the sides of the 
place—after which a dreadful blow of 
something ponderous on the adamantine 
floor, and the heavy breathing of a 
single combatant. 

“Lull!” I cried in dismay. 

“All — right — Dudley. Strike a— 
match,” the great, big fellow answered 
between his breaths. 

Why this had not occurred to me or 
to Harper before, we never knew. When 
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the piece of candle glowed again, Lul- 
laby was leaning against the tunnel- 
wall. On the floor was the listless, 
heaped-up form of the Irishman, seem- 
ingly boneless and inert. At a little 
distance lay a stretched-out object—an- 
other man, fetched to the earth by the 
shot that Harper had fired. Makinga 
hasty examination, we discovered that 
both men breathed. He that was shot 
had a bloody wound to the left of the 
forehead ; the jaw of the Irish robber 
fell weakly down, palpably broken, 
while his attitude betokened a crushed 
and bruised condition from head to 
feet. 

“ We've got to git the varmints down 
to Porphyry, an’ no foolin’,” said Lul- 
laby, still weak, and laboring to satisfy 
the demands of his lungs for air. He 
bent as tenderly over his now pros- 
trate antagonist, as if the Irishman had 
been the wounded coyote. Then he 
went to look at the other robber, brush- 
ing the matted hair from the face and 
holding the candle close in his scrutiny. 

“By jaggers!” he exclaimed, “if it 
ain’t Sneakin’ Robbins, as helped pore 
Billy to dig this very tunnel!” 

We hastened to see, and readily recog- 
nized the man beneath his mask of 
blood. Robbins it was, the very same 
that Billy had been obliged to discharge 
for a dozen thefts and treacheries. 

“ Lend a hand,” said Mullen, “ an’ git 
‘em out.” 

Harper had stood there dazed and 
silent, his startled eyes fixed upon the 
man whom his bullet had met. Pull- 
ing himself together he assisted Lullaby 
and me to carry the limber giant to the 
door, Then we brought out “ Sneak- 
ing” Robbins. 

Not a sign of the two who had fled 
did we see ; not a sound was in the air 
of that splendid night, as we came from 
the depths of gloom. Constructing 
a rude litter of the boards that lay 
within and about the mouth of the 
tunnel, we placed the two unconscious 
men upon it and slowly carried them 
down the hill to Porphyry. 

“Lull,” said I in alarm, as we went, 
“the gold is all lying loose in the drift, 
and you didn’t even lock the door !” 

“Don’t make no odds,” he answered 
huskily; “men’s lives is more important 
‘en gold any day, an’ besides, the lock 
was busted. I guess the stuff’ll be 
safe for a while anyhow.” Then, after 
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thinking, he continued: “You an’ 
Harp kin go back up with the buckboard 
as soon’s we git these yere critters fixed, 
an’ clean up the pocket and bring pore 
Hallie home.” 

The jail at Porphyry was simply an 
old-time warehouse, converted to meet 
the criminal requirements of the county. 
This time it became an impromptu hos- 
pital. Mullen secured the services of 
Dr. Eddy and Mother Jones, for the 
big-hearted fellow was now all -solici- 
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“Well, Robbins, yeh got into dirty 
business at last, hey?” said Lullaby, 
when the wounded man looked up and 
wondered where he was, “ an’ yeh nearly 
petered out along of it.” 

The man was dazed. After a time, 
when the outcome of the claim-jumping 
had dawned upon his intellect, he cried 
weakly. He believed himself at the 
fearsome edge of death. Deploring the 
day that ever had given him birth, he 
confessed to a fiendish plot that had 


‘*MOTHER JONES WAS OUT IN HER GARDEN.” (/f. /79.) 


tude to nurse the good-for-nothing vil- 
lains back to life. 

Sneaking Robbins came around with 
little trouble. The bullet had stunned 
him, but only a flesh-wound had it 
plowed along his skull. The other 
man, however, remained stubbornly un- 
responsive to every sort of stimulant. 
Besides the broken jaw, that Lullaby 
had literally twisted till it snapped, the 
fellow had an ugly fracture at the an- 
kle and three of his ribs were badly 
crushed. 


been contrived by Half-ear Charley and 
himself. To this we listened, there, in 
awe and anger. 

Billy Mason, he said, had been a judge 
of some sort or other, at Bullion Hill, 
long before he came to Porphyry. Dur- 
ing the short time that he had sat on 
the bench—which was nearly all of the 
brief and rocket-like existence of the 
camp—this same gambler, “ Half-ear 
Charley,” then the possessor of some 
other equally euphonious sobriquet, had 
come before him, charged with man- 








Painted for Ourixe by A. W. Van Deusen. 
“HE LOOKED GIGANTIC AS HE TOPPED THE RIDGE.” (4. 174.) 
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slaughter. Billy, with rigorous notions 
of justice, sent the fellow to prison to 
serve aten-years’ sentence. Disguised, 
and watching for an opportunity of 
wreaking revenge, the pardoned gam- 
bler had recently come to Porphyry, 
where he met therelater Robbins. The 
latter had been on the verge of wealth 
when Billy discharged him, for in help- 
ing to drive the tunnel of the “Son’s 
Own,” he had broken the wall to a 
pocket of gold, which then he had cov- 
ered, intending to keep the matter a 
secret and to rob the mine on the first 
possible occasion. On the night that 
Billy let him go, he formed a plan with 
the gambler. 

Billy was to die asthe first part of the 
plot of Half-ear Charley’s revenge ; the 
gold was then to be taken. In order to 
rob the pocket thoroughly, the schemers 
decided to jump the claim. Pretending 
to hold it a few days they could make a 
clean-up, and then decamp in the night. 
Grub, rifles, and ammunition would be 
escential, for a siege would be sure to 
result. ; 

The gambler indertook to “do for” 
Billy without the aid of Robbins. To 
this end he procured the services of one 
Hank Bemmer, a tall, lank “individual, 
who dressed himself as a woman, and 
made a purposely misleading play before 
Mullen at the latter’s mine, before pro- 
ceeding to the “Son’s Own.” When he 
found little Billy he stunned him with a 
bludgeon, after which he got him away 
in a wagon provided by the gambler. 


Later, this Bemmer wrote a letter to” 


Mullen, still further leading him to be- 
lieve that another wife of the missing. 
man had claimed her rights. The gam- 
bler had learned, long before, in Bull- 
ion Hill, that Billy was a widower. 
The rest of the murderous part of the 
plot was, that once the wagon was 
come to the Big Muddy River, Billy 
should be hit in the head and thrown in. 

As far as Billy was concerned the 
diabolical scheme was performed with- 
out a hitch. When, however, Bemmer 
and Half-eared Charley returned to join 
with Robbins, who alone knew where 
in the tunnel the gold was awaiting a 
pick, the “Sneak” had been landed in 
the Red Town jail on an old charge of 
larceny. Thus for many months had 
the robbers’ designs been delayed, but 
their time had arrived that day. They 
had taken Pat Hooligan into the ring 
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because of his daring and fighting pro. 
clivities, and thus was explained the 
meeting at the Cold Spring summit. 
The rest of the tale we knew. 

“An’ yeh mean to say that there 
weren’t no or’nary woman at all, but jist 
a galoot of a man fixed up, an’ he tuk 
pore little Billy off and done fur ’im ?” 

Mullen’s voice was shaking with emo. 
tion, as he asked the question, at the end 
of the wandering story. 

“Yep—oh, Lord forgive me!” said 
the wretched Robbins. 

Lullaby groaned, and all of us turned 
away. “Go up to the claim, boys ; leave 
me here,” the big fellow said to us, and 
turned him sadly to where the wounded 
Hooligan was slowly coming back to his 
miserable life. 

In silence went the teamster and my- 
self. Up the hill strode “Reaching Béss,” 
with the buckboard, past the deserted 
cabin where Billy and Mrs. Billy and 
little Miss Billy had lived, to the Son’s 
Own claim beyond. 

“Fetch —the—other—sacks—and—the 
—shovel—Dudley,” said Harper, for | 
was in an absent mood, and knew not 
what I did. With an effort I collected 
my scattered faculties and followed far 
into the depths of the fateful tunnel. 

We came to the recess near the scene 
of the shooting and fighting. There we 
looked about us in dumb despair and 
wonder ! 

The gold was gone! The place had 
been robbed in our absence ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


THREE CURRENTS OF LOVE. 


Not the sheriff with a deputy and 
not the members of the group that 
occupied the cabin, including the lame 
coyote, could discover the whereabouts 
of Half-ear Charley and long Hank 
Bemmer, who now became known as 
“The Or’nary Female Man.” They 
had vanished utterly, and stubbornly 
refused to associate with Sneaking Rob- 
bins and Pat Hooligan, who flourished 
in the county jail, 

“Ye couldn’t anticerpate holdink the 
whole shebang,” said Cooky, “and them 
as ye got are a lively part, as the man 
said when he carried off the wiggling 
tail that was broke from a spotted lizard 
he grabbed on a rock.” 

“No,” said Harper, “ and—we—could- 


‘ n’t—expect—to—save—the—gold—and 
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—Hallie—too. Double-action—luck— 
like—that—is—rare,” 

Lullaby hung his head, and accused 
himself of woeful neglect in the man- 
agement of the “ Son’s Own.” Hisonly 
comfort seemed to be had in his talks 
with the never-confident coyote. 

“Why do you call him Hallie?” I 
asked one day. We were quite alone, 
for even the cook was away. 

“T uster have a little brother named 
Hal,” the dear old fellow replied, “ an’ 
he died.” 

“That was too bad,” seemed to be 
about all I could say; but I added after 
a moment: “Have you always been 
alone, Lull?” 

“Yep; [jest hev, Dudley. Some men 
hev got more sense, but I never hed a 
fair share of brains, nohow.” 

“Oh, you have, too—I know better. 
3esides, you’re not an old man yet.” 

“Think not, Dudley; do yeh really 
think not ?” 

“Of course, I think not!” I rejoined. 

“But I’m sich a homely duck—yer 
bound to owr. up I’m a regular homely 
duck.” He brushed his hair back a 
little and smoothed his beard. “ Now, 
ain’t I?” 

“No, you are not, Lull; you’ve got a 
good, a splendid face.” This was said 
in genuine spontaneity. 

“Hey, Dud, you clare out!” said he, 
looking as pleased as a pet sheep with 
a blue ribbon on its neck. 

“It’s so, all the same.” 

He dredged in the depths of his pocket 
and fetched up his knife, after which he 
whittled a little and clicked the blade 
open and half-shut a great many times, 
in silence. 

“Widdies sometimes merries again, 
don’t they, hey, Dudley ?” he remarked, 
with crudely simulated indifference, 
“that is, providin’.” 

“Qh, yes,” I replied, never inquiring 
at all which particular provision he 
meant; “it’s quite a common thing.” 

“ Heigho! gettin’ sleepy, Dudley.” He 
humbugged a yawn and a stretch. 
“Don’t s’pose yeh know how long they 
—a widdy waits, after—after a husband 
gits—gits killed by a blast, fer instance, 
before she—you know?” 

‘Oh, that depends ; some wait a year, 
some two, some five.” 

“Year’s long enough, is it, Dudley ? 
No, now, ’taint; is it?” 

“Why, yes. You see, sometimes they 
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ought to be protected and haven’t any 
business to be without another man. 
Now, there is Mrs. Mason——” 

“Who's talkin’ about Mrs. Mason? I 
ain’t, an' I don’t see what you—by jag- 
gers—come to think of it, I’m fergittin’ 
sumthin’—I’ve got to go to the mine ;” 
and jerking his hat on with both his 
hands, until I momentarily expected to 
see his head come through the crown 
and the whole thing occupy a collar’s 
place, he strode through the door and 
was gone. 

“Poor old man,” said I, and thinking 
much on the various events of the time 
I went out and down the hill to the 
home of Mother Jones, where, Mrs. 
Mason was, with little Silverella. 

Mrs. Jones was out in her garden, 
where the blooms were as thick as stars. 
in the Milky Way. “ You, is it, Dudley ?” 
she said. “You'll find the folks inside, 
a-playin’. It’s a weepin’ mistake on such 
a sun-brown day. Them roses are hand- 
some.” 

Silverella and Mrs. Billy were romp- 
ing on the floor. “ Mrs. Mason,” said I, 
after a time, “ Lullaby is getting as blue 
as a bottle about the robbery of the 
‘Son’s Own.’ He blames himself for the 
whole thing, and none of us can cheer 
him up a bit. And it doesn’t help mat- 
ters for us to tell him that it wasn’t his. 
fault. Do you think you might—per- 
haps iy 

“Why, bless his good, big heart, of 
course I'll try to make him see it as it 
is.” She looked as pretty as a prim- 
rose, but a little concerned. “ Why, 
baby and I owe him everything. I don’t 
know what we should have done—I am 
really ashamed that he has taken the 
burden so. To think of his risking his. 
life, and working the mine, and doing 
so much!” 

“ And that isn’t all,” I blurted, think- 
ing of the way he had salted the claim 
when first he started to work in it, by 
taking the pay dirt from his own neg- 
lected tunnel. But I checked myself. 

“Oh, gracious! Is there more that I 
haven’t heard?” Even the baby paused 
to look—so anxious was the voice. 

“Oh, no, no; nothing. I was just 
thinking of—of Billy.” 

The little woman let a tear complete 
its course adown her face without at- 
tempting to hide it at all. “Mr. Mullen 
is very dear to baby and me,” she said. 

Before I came away I knew that she 
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would set the mind of Lullaby at rest. 
The possible effect upon his heart was a 
matter altogether for his own regula- 
tion. I mentally clapped myself be- 
tween the shoulder-blades and winked 
prodigiously at what I deemed my clev- 
erness in furthering his cause. What 
subsequently came to pass between 
them will never be known, but this was 
plain, that Lullaby Mullen had a look 
of hope and joy upon his countenance 
that none of us had ever seen before. 
Moreover, Mrs. Billy saw a deal more of 
his happy face than did his partners of 
the cabin. 

About this time events processioned 
rapidly. Mullen and Halberd Jimmy 
were daily watching for a sign of the 
trobber-gambler and his pal. Halberd, 
with a sense of shame upon him that he 
had not helped in the fight at the “ Son’s 
Own,” abandoned his mine to buckle on 
his sword and revolver and “fare him 
forth” to the hills at every rumor of the 
enemy’s presence. 

“By my halidom!” he used to say, 
looking fierce and intense, “twice armed 
is he that fights for innocence abused !” 

On one of these days it was that Mul- 
len’s mine was closed for ever. It was 
morning and he was gone out, some- 
where in the mountains, on a hunt for 
robbers. With the coming of a thunder- 
storm of marvelous suddenness and 
vigor, I went to the “ Lone Pine” claim 
to care for the tools. 

As I issued forth from the mine the 
heavens seemed to crack; a bolt of 
lightning struck the hill; the earth 
heaved and trembled, and then, without 
a warning—as I stood in the tunnel’s 
mouth—-the rain-soaked earth gave way 
and caved, with a rumbling, muffled 
sound that was ominous to hear. 

I jumped to save myself, and nearly 
did so; but the edge of the tidal wave 
of earth androck tripped up my feet, and 
a boulder broke an arm and pinioned 
me tothe dump. Something also hap- 
pened to the inner organism of my chest, 
under the weight of the rock, but it 
little mattered for my senses were gone. 

Lullaby, it was, of course, who fetched 
me home in his arms, at night. 

With returning consciousness I heard 
and comprehended all that transpired in 
the cabin, and yet could make no sound 
and hardly amovement. It was late on 
the following morning, and a kettle sang 
a song to the embers of the fire. Mul- 
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len, Taulen and Cooky were away, the 
former couple on an important “ scent,” 
the latter individual on a weekly visit to 
Porphyry. Mrs. Jones had gone to her 
home for another liniment. Harper, 
the ever kind of heart, had remained at 
home, and now he sat with Mrs. Billy, 
who had come to make a baby of a fel- 
low in a bunk,—and a fellow couldn't 
help but hear. After a silence Mrs. 
Mason said : 

“TIsn’t your whole name Harper Wil- 
son Everett ?” 

“Who told you that?” the teamster 
demanded. I never before heard him 
speak so rapidly. 

“T knew it in Connecticut,” she an- 
swered simply. 

“You knew—you have been there?” 

““T was raised there.” 

He regarded her in surprise and si- 
lence. “But how do you happen to 
know—my name?” 

“T was the bosom friend of Nellie 
Millett. Oh, Mr. Everett, you never 


knew what a great mistake was made— 
or how truly she cared for you—how 
true she was—or how she waited—and 
is waiting yet.” 

He was on his feet and was glaring at 


timid Mrs. Billy in a frenzy that was not 
at all assuring or comfortable to see. 
He seemed to choke a little. 

“You were Nellie’s—she told you—it 
was not her fault—she is re 

“Oh, yes! I have cried and cried with 
her—oh, she loved you so !—you never 
gave her a chance to explain. She 
couldn’t even write—no one knew where 
you had gone—and you never knew that 
Edward Hobart was her brother—I 
mean her half-brother. You 4 

“ Hobart her—oh! I never knew it— 
I alwaysthought— Oh, Nellie !—I have 
been a brute! She will never forgive 
me!” He sank at the table and hid his 
face. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to make you feel 
like that—it isn’t too late—she is wait- 
ing for you still—you can go to her,” 
said the little woman, in an agitated 
manner. 

“No—I am nothing now—a rough, 
uncouth ¢eamster. What do I know of 
the world, society, or anything, to-day? 
She could never love me again.” Yet 
in his voice was still an inflection that 
beseeched his hearer to contradict his 
verdict. 


“Oh, you mustn’t say it! Of course 
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you will go. She loves you—she tells 
me so in every letter she sends. She 
will love you always. You are not un- 
couth—the men here feel that you have 
been 

“Oh, don’t !—please don’t—old Yale, 
dear old Yale—I beg of you that the 
boys shall never hear a word of that.” 

“If you will promise to go to Nellie, 
I will promise to keep it secret,” she 
said, with a woman’s ready strategy. 

“T'll—have to think—my head is like 
a hot box on a down grade—you—you 
don’t know what you have done!” He 


**TO OUR UTTER AMAZEMENT—BILLY MASON !” 


took her hand, kissed it with a humble, 
courteous air, and fled. 

She went to the window and watched 
him as he swung rapidly away and up 


the hill. She cried in a plaintive way ; 
and, sobbing softly, she resumed her 
seat at the table and covered her eyes 
with her tiny handkerchief. 


CHAPTER X. 
BY THE HALBERD OF JIMMY. 


The “scent” of the robbers was a 
dim, uncertain thing that led from 
ridge to gully and back again to peaks 
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and clumps of granite boulders. Lul- 
laby and Taulen wound about the sides 
of the hills in a slow and guarded man- 
ner, inspecting the ground and the 
places ahead with the greatest care. At 
length, at a peak where the great round 
pieces of granite were of cabin size, the 
two men separated for a moment, each 
to go his way around the eminence. 
When a half of his distance was fin- 
ished, and he was therefore divided 
from Taulen by the whole hill, Mullen, 
who had silently leaped upon an enor- 
mous rock, came upon a very unexpect- 


(p. 183.) 


ed sight. A man, bent over, was dig- 
ging in the sand with a cut-off shovel. 
As Mullen strode across the rock the 
delver turned ; it was Half-ear Charley! 

“At last!” said Lullaby, in a low, 
awful voice, and he leaped from his 
pedestal, looking monstrous as a genie 
as he came through the air, 

But the gambler was as quick as a 
thought. Whirling with his shovel, he 
struck with all the power and hate that 
long had raged in his body. The hand 
that Mullen threw to guard, received, 
in part, the force of the blow and turned 
the weapon. It thudded hard against 
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his ribs, but striking flat did little harm. 
In a second the two had clinched. 

The ground gave way beneath their 
feet; the sage brush and the rocks about 
made the place too narrow for their 
struggles, and the slope of the hill near- 
ly threw them as they trampled back 
and forth. The giant thews of Mullen 
swelled with strength and anger, but 
the cunning and wiriness of the gambler 
were as deadly as that of a panther. 
Throwing a hand about the waist of 
his adversary, the robber drew the 
pistol there supported, from the belt. 
But the gripping fingers on Mullen’s 
hand, sinking’in the flesh of the treach- 
erous arm, made the hand relax its hold 
and the man tocry in agony. The pistol 
was trampled and ground into the sand. 

Suddenly now appeared the form of 
long Hank Bemmer, who before had 
been further down the hill with a pair 
of horses. 

“Knife him, quick !” said Charley, in 
a smothered voice. 

But the villain preferred his revolver. 
He drew it amd prepared to shoot. Mul- 
len whirled his foe about and used him 
as a target, backing him furiously 
against the man so rapidly that the lat- 
ter fell. A second later both the robbers 
were clasped in the arms of Lullaby 
aid rolling on the ground. 

Over and over went the trio, the 
gambler writhing like a cat, Bemmer 
buckling like a jack-knife, Mullen hug- 
ging both as a bear might hug its cubs. 
Not a chance as yet had the big fellow 
had to use his mighty strength. Scram- 
bling in the mélée Bemmer loosened an 
arm and drew his knife. As Mullen 
reached to grasp the hand so armed, 
the gambler fastened a claw like an 
eagle’s talons on the miner’s throat. 
Stabbing and strangulation threatened 
at once; but the latter it was that raised 
the greaterire. Releasing Bemmer for 
an instant, Mullen grabbed the clutch- 
ing and choking hand of the gambler 
and wrenched it loose. Up went the 
knife of Bemmer—but it never fell. 

“By my halberd!” shrieked a shrill 
and piercing voice. The sword of Jimmy 
Taulen smote a pair of fingers from the 
upraised hand, and dashed the knife far 
down thehill. In a second Lullaby and 
the gambler were free of Bemmer, who 
was up and attempting to close with 
Taulen. Failing in his effort he snatched 
the cut-off shovel, and with it made an 


ugly gash in the shoulder of the smaller 
man. Halberd, however, was a demon 
with his weapon. Slashing about with 
all the wild abandon and delirium of 
an amateur swordsman, he hacked and 
jabbed his foe in a score of places, 
winning a bloody victory at last, but 
not until of cuts and bruises he had a 
dozen and his blade was broken squarely 
off at the middle. 

In the meanwhile the gambler was 
threshing about in a paroxysm of ex- 
cited action, digging and scratching at 
the eyes of the miner, and kicking with 
his feet with an almost superhuman 
activity. As he twisted on the earth he 
lifted a rock with which to dash out 
Mullen’s brains. The latter, now fear- 
fully enraged, saw a chance for which 
he long had waited. Dropping a hand 
like a set of iron hooks on the leg of the 
villain, and fastening the other in the 
clothing on the shoulder, the miner 
arose like a Hercules. He hoisted the 
man up over his head, took a step for- 
ward and hurled the flopping, gyrating 
form through the air with all his might. 

Down the hill and fifteen feet away 
the gambler struck, headforemost, on a 
rock. The body doubled, rolled to earth 
and moved no more. 

An hour afterward the horses that 
the robbers had brought were on the 
trail to Porphyry. Two covered forms 
and the sacks of gold that were hidden 
where the gambler had been digging, 
were across the saddles. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A SURPRISE PARTY. 


“An arm in a sling is uncalculate 
better'n a head in a hospital, ‘as the man 
said,’’”’ Cooky assured me, and I really 
got no little comfort out of his crude 
philosophy. He was “fixin’ me up a bit” 
and changing the “sling,” for all were 
going for the evening to the home of 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Billy and little Sil- 
verella. 

“It isn’t to be a party,” Mrs. Mason 
had explained; “just a kind of farewell 
meeting, where all of us can be together 
once before Mr. Wilson starts for the 
East.” And then she had added, wist- 
fully, “We seem to have become so 
friendly, all of us, in the last few months.” 

Farewell to Harper it was to be, in- 
deed, for his drawling announcement 
had been made, and received with a 
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show of unconcern that not one of the 
group really felt. 

A quiet time we had for the most of 
that night. It seemed to me asif the 
songs of the crickets and other perform- 
ers in the orchestra of tiny people had 
minor strains of sadness and of lone- 
someness beneath their apparent cheer. 
Lullaby, however, was radiant ; Taulen 
was only a trifle fierce and scarred, and 
Mrs. Billy was beautiful and brave. 

When the evening was quite advanced, 
Mrs. Mason handed to Harper the concer- 
tina that he had been prevailed upon to 
bring, and asked him to sing a song—a 
good-bye song. He fingered the buttons 
in a dreamy mood, letting forth sug- 
gestions of a melody far away. It gradu- 
ally drew nearer, and yet more near, as 
if the past itself approached, or a dream 
came slowly from a realm unknown. 
As it came, seemingly, within “ speaking 
distance,” Harper’s voice ebbed forth, 
floating asa zephyr floats ; and the tune 
was in harmony with the sad-sweet songs 
of the crickets : 

‘Ah, good-bye! How often said 
When the heart would whisper ‘ Stay’ ; 
Ah, so often said in lightness, 
When the heart is weary, heavy 
And the soul of Hope is dead. 
’Tis the saddest, sweetest sigh 
When we whisper love’s ‘ Good-bye.’ 
‘‘ Ah, good-bye, to those we love, 
On whatever brink we part, 
Better said for good and ever, 
While our friendship’s still enduring 
Than with coldness in the heart 
Tis the saddest, sweetest sigh 
When we whisper love’s ‘ Good-bye.’ 
‘*‘ Ah, good-bye ; though sad its strain, 
Did we never feel its pain, 
Who could know the joy of meeting 
Love or Hope again returning 
Through the waning years of time? 
Tis the saddest, sweetest sigh 
When we whisper love’s ‘ Good-bye.’ ” 


The music faded, faded, and was gone, 
as if the past retraced its way. And the 
words of the song left echoes of a sob on 
the air. Such a silence ensued that every- 


one was pained. Mrs, Billy arose at last 
to fix a tidy on a chair—and, perhaps, to 
hide her face a moment; but a tear has 
away of its own of showing, even if it 
i only by reflecting the light of the 
amp, 

While the “fragrance,” as I feel like 
saying, of the song was still. about us, a 
step was heard on the floor of the porch. 
Ina moment the door was opened. There 
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in the softened light, blinking his eyes 
and staring in, to our utter amazement, 
was—— 

Billy Mason ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LAST STRAW. 


A queer, low cry from the lips of Mrs. 
Billy broke the silence, and she sank to 
a chair, a deathly pallor on her face. Not 
she alone had thoughts for the moment 
of a ghostly presence. 

“Miriam!” Billy cried. Jumping to 
the side of his wife, he clasped her hands 
and kissed them, fervently and gently, 
all the while pouring forth a streain of 
soft and tender assurances. 

But the rest of us—we stood in wonder, 
open-mouthed, and dumb, nor seemed to 
get a breath with which to doa thing but 
gasp. I presume this lasted a second 
only. 

“Boys, boys, don’t you know me?” 
said the marveling man, arising, as in 
dread, and he looked upon us with a 
startled air. 

Then there arose a babel of joy and 
welcome that was odd to hear, a loud 
confusion out of which I cull no sense, 
for what I said myself is quite beyond 
my memory, to say no word of that 
which all the rest pronounced. I only 
know that at last we four went home, 
leaving Mrs. Mason sobbing on the 
breast of her husband. 

As we walked we thought of the story 
that Billy had related of what had hap- 
pened since the night that he disap- 
peared; how a rancher had dragged 
him, senseless and cold, from the Big 
Muddy River; taken him home and 


coaxed the waning spark of life to glow 


again ; how when the storm of fever in 
his brain was over, he had been like a 
child and knew no past ; then when the 
clouded brain had cleared at last, the 
way back home had been traveled in 
haste, anxiety and doubt. 

We were nearly at the cabin and 
walking silently when Cooky came for- 
ward, running, on his way to hunt us 
out. 

“Hey, Lull,” said he, “hurry yer 
boots. Yer coyote’s been a-howlin’ like 
a horn in the fog ae the man said) an’ 
’e’s wobblin’ on ’is last legs.” 

The lame coyote seemed to me to be 
pining to death for air and liberty. But 
whatsoever it was, Mullen was deeply 
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affected. Losing sight of everything 
but the wild and yellow eyes and the 
gaunt and shaggy body—whereon the 
hair was matted now, for want of comb- 
ing in the sage brush—old Lullaby sat 
down to give what comfort he could to 
the dying animal, and to pour a whis- 
pered tale of confidence into the sharp, 
up-standing ears. 

All but Mullen went to bed. At the 
dawn I waked, and peering out through 
half-closed eyes, saw the dear old fellow 
seated still in the corner, his head in his 
hands, his gaze directed to the body of 
the creature at his feet. While still I 
watched he roused himself, stood up, 
and without his hat, went forth, bear- 
ing the dead coyote in his arms. The 
grave he made was somewhere on the 
hill. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTO THE ARMS OF THE HILLS. 


A week had passed. The worldly 
possessions of Mullen and those of Har- 
per were roped in bundles, small in size, 
and lay upon the floor. By stage and 
rail the teamster was to hurry to the 
East. His horses had neighed him their 
last response, and had rubbed his shoul- 
(lers with their loving noses. 

On foot and over the hills and dales, 
old Lullaby would plod a weary way— 
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MID the twilight of the peaceful year, 
When vanished summer seemed forever fled, 






we knew not whither. And he seemed 
to have no sentimental word of parting 
for anyone that night—the last that saw 
us all assembled together in the cabin. 
He merely smiled as he had ever done, 
and talked of things concerning other 
people. 

At dawn the blankets in the bunk 
wherein I lay were gently moved. 

“Good-bye, my boy,” said the voice of 
Lullaby, and stooping low he pressed 
his lips to my forehead. I raised my 
arms to throw them about his neck—but 
he was gone. Ina second the door had 
closed. 

“Oh, Harper! Jimmy! Cooky!” I 
cried as I tumbled out, “ Lull has gone! 
Lull has gone!” 

A blush was creeping slowly down 
the mountains as we rushed to the door 
and turned to look where Mullen climbed 
the hill. Already he was half-way up 
the nearest slope, and like the figure of 
Atlas, with all his “world” upon his 
back, he loomed in the soft, warm light. 

Never he paused in his upward way, 
or turned to look at Porphyry. We 
watched him go in silence. On the 
ridge at last he stood, in a halo of ro- 
seate light—tall, erect—a statue of man- 
hood. 

With a simple wave of his hand he 
bid farewell to everything. Then it 
seemed as if the arms of the great eter- 
nal hills opened and took him home! 


SUMMER. 


I saw upon the autumn hills appear 


A golden noon.tide with its flame of red. 


’T was like the da 





that cometh after rain, 


And lets us breathe once more the balmy air ; 
*T was like the love that wakeneth again, 
To cheer the heart grown old with many a care. 





CHarLes Hanson Towne. 








THE RIGHT GUARD'S RUSH. 


By Harlan C. Pierson. 


field, his eyes closely fixed on the 

sward. Upon him, in turn, were 

fixed the eyes of twenty thousand 

eager spectators and a score of mud-be- 
daubed youths in once white suits. 

“Third down, two yards to gain,” he 


T" referee paced slowly up the 


shouted, and the scattered units of the 
two elevens gathered on the instant 
into a mass of heads and arms and 
shoulders that would presently rend 
itself, and writhe in strange fragments 
of contortion. 

The little quarter-back paused, his 
hand upon the huge haunch of the cen- 
ter-rush. ‘“‘ Ten-eleven - thirty-twenty- 
four-tqwo-A,’’ he shrieked in shrill haste, 
and passed the leather oval back to the 
waiting half-back. 

At the sound of the last two syllables 
every man upon the one side thrilled 
with instant intelligence ; nerve, muscle 
and sinew bracing for their task, as an 
engine quivers when she feels the steam. 
The faces of the opposing eleven were 
set in the grim immovability of de- 
fiance; only the gleam of their eyes 
showed their excitement. 

The big right guard set his teeth a 
bit harder and clenched his hands even 
tighter than did the others who heard 
the signal. For -it told him that he 
must clear a passage for the half-back 
and the ball through a morass of muscle 
and sinew more tenacious than an octo- 
pus, more tractile than quicksand. 

Not that he doubted his ability to do 


it. Long before in the game he had dis- 
covered that his opponent was not his 
match in strength or quickness. Once 
or twice he caught himself wondering 
if this fellow was really “Bad Man” 
Boyle, of whose prowess he had been so 
often warned. It was only in the glint 
of his hard eyes, gray like steel, eyes too 
old for a boy, that Boyle had yet shown 
any disposition that would seem to jus- 
tify his evil title. 

But there was no time to think now. 
Before the echoes of the signal had ¢lied 
away the ball was in the hands and 
under the arm of the half-back, who 
came like a bullet, driving, headlong 
and heedless, straight toward the hole 
he was sure the right guard would 
make for him. 

But there was no hole! With a shock 
of sudden surprise the half-back fell be- 
neath the whelming rush of fierce young 
savages who pounced upon their prey 
like hounds upon a fox. Down, down, 
and back they bore him, grinding the 
scarce-thawed earth into his cheek, and 
grinding into his heart the bitter wrath 
of defeated purpose. 

And where was the right guard? 
Why had he failed? Leaping forward 
with the superb power of a young lion 
to brush aside his opponent, he felt a 
quick, sharp crash. A thousand spears 
of gorgeous light danced before his eyes ; 
then all was dark. Motionless and 
unconscious he lay while a moment’s 
fierce strife raged over him. Then 
they picked him up, bruised and bat- 
tered, and carried him outside the lines. 

Up in the grand stand a young girl, 
who had watched his every motion with 
a proud light in her eyes, fell back in 
her seat and turned suddenly pale and 
cold. She did not cry aloud; instinct 
kept her from revealing her secret. But 
every drop of blood left her face, and 
her very heart almost stopped beatin 
as she gazed at the little group sere, | 
a prostrate form across the field. 

Over there the surgeon and trainer 
were tenderly caring for the big right 
guard. 

“ We’re beaten,” he heard the trainer 
saying, half under his breath, with a 
catch at the end that was dangerously 
near to a sob. “We can’t hold ’em. 
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They're pushing us back every trip.... 
There they go again. Six yards clean. 
Oh, brace, boys, brace, and hold’em... . 
No use. They’ve gained again. Boyle, 
scum that ye are, ye’re a football play- 
er.... Now they’re right on our line. 
Ah! Ha! What’s that? We get the 
ball? Now, play, men! play!” 

The boy on the ground gathered his 
scattered senses by a tremendous effort. 
From what the trainer had said the 
score must be 2 too in favor -of the 
other eleven, and but a few minutes of 
play were left. A single touch-down 
would win the game. 

Then there awoke under the boy’s 
canvas jacket the spirit that two hun- 
dred years before had burned beneath 
the silks and satins of a cavalier ancestor. 

That spirit forced the right guard 
somewhat shakily to his feet, and made 
him say: “Let me get at ’em again, 
Doc. I’m good for the rest of the game.” 

No mightier shout of welcome ever 
rolled over the gridded field than that 
which arose from the crowded stands 
as the right guard staggered out. 

The sound acted upon him as the 
smell of powder, or the rattle of drums, 
on an old war-horse. Proudly lifting 


his head he saw, just beyond him, “ the 


girl” rise from her seat. The color had 
all come back to her wet cheeks, her 
lips were parted in excitement, her 
brown hair waving and her eyes shining 
through their veil of brimming tears. 

That glimpse was the last stimulus 
the right guard needed. As he bounded 
into his position, smiling and confident, 
the whole team felt the inspiration of 
his presence. ‘‘ We'll beat them yet, 
boys,” shouted the captain. “ Now, every 
man, play ball!” 

And play they did as they had not 
played before during the whole game. 
Once, twice, thrice, the opposing backs 
plunged into their lines like divers into 
the sea, only to be felled without the 
gain of aninch. From his knowledge 
of the game the right guard felt sure 
that the most likely thing now left for 
the full-back was to try for a goal from 
the field. 

For a moment. he hesitated. Then, 
just as the ball was passed back, with a 
mighty shove the right guard sent 
“ Bad Man” Boyle tumbling heels over 
head into the quarter-back. It was the 
work of an instant. The ball; deflected 
from its course, fell on the ground, 
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bounded, and was caught in the eager 
arms of the right guard. 

A quick turn to the right, to the left, 
and the opposing half-backs were out. 
witted. Only the full-back remained to 
be passed, and he, tackling too high, 
was sent to earth with a shove. Then 
with a gasp of exultation, the right 
guard saw a clear field before him, with 
the goal-posts at its end. To reach them 
meant victory. 

Love and hate conjoined to give 
wings to his feet, and he ran that day 
as he never ran before or since. But 
the outwitted, angry half-backs were in 
hot pursuit, spurred on by shame and 
the fear of defeat. Little by little, they 
gained, and the goal-posts were still far 
away. The vast assemblage was hushed 
in breathless excitement as it watched 
the struggle. The race seemed almost 
like one of life or death, as well to those 
who watched as to those who ran. 

Now the goal-posts were but ten 
yards away, but the pursuers were on 
the very heels of the pursued. Poising 
as they ran, they sprang like wolves at 
the waist of the big right guard. The 
silence born of the intensity of excite- 
ment was broken with a mighty min- 
gling of cheers and groans as their arms 
fell about him in vise-like grips. But, 
see! Heis not yet down. Struggling 
forward, with the two young athletes 
clinging to him-like the snakes clung to 
Laocoon, he seems a Hercules inspired. 
Now he falls, and the air is rent with 
ten thousand discords, as one side of the 
field exults and the other despairs. 

Still, the fallen giant does not yield, 
but writhes and strives to advance the 
ball yet another yard. Half of the op- 
posing eleven are now upon his back, 
yet still he advances, and, with one last, 
tremendous heave, stretching his long 
arms to their furthest, he places the ball 
Just over the line. The shrill whistle of 
the referee tells that time isup. The 
game 7s won! 

Up in the grand stand, mamma, rather 
cold and hungry, says : “I suppose that 
boy will be the pet of the town now. 
Awkward cub I always thought him.” 

“Boy! Cub! My dear,” exclaims 
papa, his eyes still shining with the ex- 
citement of the contest,” he is a mai, 
and a wonderful man at that.” 

Deep in the heart of the girl a little 
voice says: “ He is the man,” and she is 
too happy to deny it. 
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A 
A. W. VAN DEUSEN, DIED OCTOBER I1, 1897. 
HE pencil that for nearly five years has 
peopled our pages with delightful stud- 
ies has ceased forever its labor of love 
and artistic creation. 

Death has claimed his due on the threshold 
of a career that promised a future in the high- 
est rank, and Outinc has lost one of the most 
cherished of its staff. 

Only those whose pleasure it was to enjoy 
the personality that lived behind his artistic 
creations can fully realize our loss. 

Mr. Van Deusen came straight from the 
Parisian afelzers of Carlo Rossi and Julien, in 
which he had for nigh three years followed a 
course of studies, on to our permanent staff ; 
and in our pages he delighted to lavish the rich 
treasure of his native genius and his accom- 
plished mastery. 

Rich in accumulated knowledge, painstaking 
toa fault, patient and enthusiastically wedded 
to his art, he has passed away in the bloom of 
his youth, with a reputation beyond his years, 
but not beyond his artistic deserts. 

Tue Epiror. 


FOOTBALL. 


HE football season opened this artumn 
much as it did last, with Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania composing a class by 

themselves, and the junior teams serving as 
trial horses for their players. Cornell, Brown, 
West Point, and last year’s meteors, Lafayette, 
are all of the second rank, with the Carlisle 
Indians and perhaps Wesleyan and Dartmouth 
very close behind them. Of these junior teams, 
none but Wesleyan, who played Yale very 
early, had met any of the ‘‘ big four” up to the 
middle of October, when this number of OuTING 
wént to press. 

Football scores are woefully deceptive, it 
must be remembered, and men often grow to 
wonderful proportions or fade entirely away in 
a match; but to judge entirely from such im- 
perfect data, it would seem that this season 
would end with clean scores by all of the ‘ big 
four ” against the smaller colleges. Last year’s 
outlook, however, for the crack teams was 
equally good, and then Lafayette upset all cal- 
culations by beating Pennsylvania in a very 
close match, 

This year, Lafayette scored only 8 points 
against Franklin and Marshall nearly two weeks 
after Pennsylvania had rolled up a score of 33 
against the same team. Lafayette made 24 
against Pennsylvania State college, and Prince- 
ton improved 1o points on this score ten days 
later. Judging then from such meager data as 
these scores, Lafayette would not seem to be 
very dangerous to the leaders. Before this 
article shall have appeared, however, Lafayette 
will have played Pennsylvania and her skill 
will have been put to the test. Cornell will 
also have passed through the crucible in her 
game against Princeton, Brown against‘ Har- 
vard, West Point against Harvard, and the 
Carlisle Indians against both Princeton and 
Yale. 
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Of the ‘big four,” Princeton seems to have 
the strongest team at this writing. Pennsyl- 
vanias scores have exceeded hers, to be sure, 
in several instances ; but it must be remembered 
that Pennsylvania’s policy has been for several 
years to run up big scores early in the season, 
while most of the other big teams are content 
to win their games with comfortable margins, 
and save their best men by playing substitutes 
in the second halves against the smaller teams. 
Princeton beat Lehigh 43 to 0, and Pennsyl- 
vania improved on this one week later a 
increasing their score to 58. This comparison 
seemed to meet with considerable joy in the 
Philadelphia camp, but after all what does it 
matter when the score reaches such large fig- 
ures that the opponents are hopelessly out- 
classed? Pennsylvania’s playing time was 
longer than Princeton’s, too, but this important 
factor is too seldom taken into consideration 
when comparative scores are considered. 

Pennsylvania’s team was the only one of the 
quartet of cracks to be scored against up to 
the middle of October, but she was humiliated 
by a touch-down tallied in her first game by 
Washingtoh and Jefferson, a team that has 
never been considered in even the second flight 
of aspirants for intercollegiate football honors. 
Princeton had a bad frightin her game against 
the Pennsylvania State College, through the 
fumbling of her backs and several long runs as 
a consequence ; but she saved her threatened 
goal, and ran up a fairly big score against her 
rivals, Yale made only ten points against 
Trinity and 18 against Amherst in her earliest 
games, but Yale never makes big scores eg 
in the season, and this year’s team at New Ha- 
ven is composed largely of new men, so that 
her early scores were sure to be small. 

This is characteristic of both Yale and Har- 
vard, however, and the improvement of both 
was shown by comparative scores against the 
smaller teams. One week after Yale had scored 
18 points on Amherst, Harvard met the same 
team, and won by 38 too. On theother hand, 
Yale scored 32 points against Williams just 
one week after Harvard had beaten them by 
only 20 to o. 

These smaller teams reach their best form 
early in the season, and seldom make much ad- 
vancement as the season progresses. There is 
a general equality among all the colleges in 
the first crude state of the crack elevens, but 
each week as they develop their play and drill 
their men into better team-work, their superi- 
ority becomes more marked, and the bigger 
scores show how clearly they outclass their 
weaker antagonists. 

Princeton’s team this year is composed al- 
most entirely of experienced men from last 

ear’s champion team. Practically the only 
osses suffered by graduation from Old Nassau 
last spring were Brokaw from left end, Church 
from left tackle, Gailey from center, and Smith 
from quarter. The vacancy behind the line 
will be easily and well filled by moving Baird, 
the great kicking full-back, to quarter, and 
— in Wheeler, another excellent kicker, at 

aird’s old position. Captain-Cochran is having 
more trouble with the missing end than the 
center, for Booth, a new man for the latter 
osition, has been showing up well, and prom- 
ises to acceptably fill Gailey’s place, with the 


help of an experienced guard on either side of 
him. Holt, an experienced player from Har. 
vard, will fill Church’s place at tackle. There 
are many excellent substitutes for positions 
back of the line at Princeton, but good material 
for the line substitutes seems rather scarce, 
should something happen to any of the veterans, 

Pennsylvania, too, has many of- her expe. 
rienced men to depend upon this season, 
although the absence of both Woodruff and 
Wharton, last year’s two powerful guards, 
makes a big hole in the line, which is especially 
hard to fill because Pennsylvania uses her 
guards so much in the formation for most of 
her aggressive plays. Ever since Williams 
graduated, Pennsylvania has suffered from 
lack of good quarters, and this year’s team 
promises to be weak once more in this position. 
There are many candidates for quarter-back, 
but none has yet proved up to the standard of 
the rest of the team. The preliminary prac. 
tice of the Philadelphia players brought them 
into better condition for the early games, but 
they will have trouble to guard against stale. 
ness, which has proved to be the bugbear of 
previous Pennsylvania teams. 

Yale began the season with very few of her 
old men still available for the team, and before 
many weeks of preliminary training, still fewer 
were left on the ’varsity side in the practice 
games. Last year’s New Haven eleveu wasa 
woefully weak one to come from the greatest 
home of football knowledge in the country, and 
the coaches this year have preferred to build 
up an entirely new one, rather than reform last 
season's losers. One or two of the experienced 
men, to be sure, were laid off for sickness or 
accident, but it is said that even Captain 
Rodgers himself is not sure of a position on 
the team in the big games. Cadwalader, a 
freshman who played guard for one of the pre- 
paratory schools last season, has proved to be 
a star of considerable magnitude, and it is pre- 
dicted that he will be a second Hefflefinger 
before his football days at Yale are over. 

At Harvard a new policy has been adopted 
this season, and the entire ‘varsity team was 
selected very early in the year. In the Dart- 
mouth game the regular men were used with- 
out a single substitute, and an effort is being 
made to develop better team-work by this 
policy. A number of the best men from last 
year’s team are available again this season, 
and there are many good substitutes at the 
command of the coaches to fill the doubtful 
positions. Dibblee has proved to be the find 
of the year, and he played a star game as a 
running half-back in the early games, The 
moving of Houghton, last year's tackle, to full- 
back seems to be still open to criticism, and 
another man may yet have to be developed for 
this important position. 

Princeton and Harvard have continued to 
use their tackling machines for the training ot 
the candidates, and conservative Yale has also 
adopted one of the Princeton pattern for this 
work. Unquestionably, this system does away 
with some of the injuries so common to the 
early training of the players, although the 
practice of making the men tackle actual play- 
ers with the ball serves to train the runners to 
dodge tacklers, at the same time it is improv- 
ing the play of the latter. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Princeton has put into practice a new play— 
it an hardly be called a trick, since there is no 
deception about it—which promises to form an 

important part in this year’s games, unless 
some new formation for blocking it is invent- 
»4 by her rivals. With Cochran and Baird, 
ying as quarter and full, the center snaps 
ben back to Cochran, who places it on the 
ind, and Baird makes a place-kick for goal. 
he play takes more time than an ordinar 
p-kick, but it is much more accurate in di- 
ion, if it can be gotten away without being 
ked. For simple ground-gaining it is hardly 
seful as the punt, for the ball travels so low 
| so far that it is almost impossible for the 
sto get down under it, and it can easily be 
irned either by running or kicking. With 
i protection’ from the line and half-backs, 
however, and quick kicking by Baird, it may 
score more than one goal from the field from 
ty-five or forty yard lines this year. 

"Hi urvard and Yale each have two big games 
this season, and Princeton and Pennsylvania 
but one each. This fact will materially increase 
the chances of the latter pairagainst their New 
England rivals. While Yale and Harvard are 
renewing their old-time struggle at Cambridge, 
Nov ember 13, both Princeton and Pennsylva- 
nia will have easy games, and both will go in 
fr h one week later against the divided forces 
from the ‘*‘ Battle of Cambridge.” Should the 
renewal of hostilities between the Crimson and 
Blue be marked by rough playing, or the game 
disable many of the New England forces, one 
is avery short time for them to recuper- 
ate, and their men will be heavily handicapped 

inst the other aspirantsforthechampionship. 
ah unsatisfactory ending to the intercolle- 
» season, therefore, seems quite possible 
and even probable. There being no Yale- 
Pe nnsylvania, Princeton - Pennsylvania, or 
rinceton-Harvard games, the relative stand- 
ings of these teams must all be analogically 
figured through the other results. For the 
winner between Yale and Harvard to lose to 
Princeton or Pennsylvania will leave the In- 
tercollegiate Championship as much in doubt 
as before the season began, unless the loser in 
the first battle beats her second opponent. 
Even should Yale beat Harvard and Princeton, 
or Harvard beat Yale and Pennsylvania, nei- 
her could well claim intercollegiate supremacy 
if the loser in the Cambridge game also lost 
her second match. 

Three big matches in a season are too much 
for the players under present rules and present 
conditions ; and should this season furnish an 
ending as unsatisfactory as that of 1895, when 
both Yale and Pennsylvania claimed the inter 
collegiate championship, strong pressure will 
be brome to bear for the formation of a 
quad lrupl e league. The abandonment of 
T! hanksgiving “Day and New York, by Yale 
and Princeton, in favor of college grounds, re- 
moves one more obstacle to the plan proposed 

eral years ago, of two preliminary games, 
and a final between the winners, and ‘this may 
ultimately be the solution of the difficulty. 
The renewal of athletic relations between 
Pennsylvania and Yale, and Pennsylvania and 
Princeton, would open the way to such an ar- 
Tangement, and already there are signs of the 
clive branch from Princeton. 


week 
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With each college favoring games on the 
home grounds and Thanksgiving Day practi- 
cally abandoned by all, it would only be neces- 
sary to draw for antagonists in the preliminary 
games, and the question of grounds could be 
easily settled. Such a schedule would un- 
doubtedly furnish the most satisfactory plan 
for the football campaign, unless the game is 
modified enough to allow three big matches 
each season for the teams. 

J. ParMLy Parer. 


EARLY GAMES OF THE SEASON. 
YALE, 10; TRINITY, 0 

Yale’s first game of the season was played 
at Hartford, Conn., September 29th, against 
Trinity. The wearers of the Blue were al- 
most entirely new men and ines but 
they showed up fairly well he gare was 
marked by much kicking on both sides, and 
McBride outkicked his opponent most of the 
time. Trinity made several good gains, but 
could not bunch them enough to keep in pos+ 
session of the ball. Yale’s goal was never in 
serious danger. 


PENNSYLVANIA, I8 ; WASHINGTON AND JEFFER- 
SON, 4. 

Pennsylvania’s first game of the year was 
against Washington and Jefferson, at Philadel- 
phia, September 29th, and the ‘‘ Quakers” beat 
the visitors by only 18 to 4. Washington and 
Jefferson scored on a touch down made after 
getting the ball by Pennsylvania's off-side play 
on her fifteen-yard line. The visitors were 
very heavy and played sound football, having 
been well coached in the methods used last 
year by their opponents. Pennsylvania had 
to work hard for all three of her touch downs. 
The unexpected strength of the visitors caught 
her off her guard and she was glad to escape 
with no worse score, although the touch down 
against them was somewhat galling to the 
home team. 

HARVARD, 20; WILLIAMS, 0, 


Harvard's first game of the season was played 
against Williams, at Cambridge, on October 
2d. She had little difficulty in running up a 
score of 20 points in forty minutes of play. 
Williams could do nothing at all with the Har- 
vard line, while the Crimson players opened 
great holes through Williams's line at frequent 
intervals. Dibblee especially distinguished him- 
self by several long runs. The regular Harvard 
team, recently selected, was used, though Sawin 
succeeded Wheeler at left-tackle, Burden took 
Doucette’s place at center, and McGuire played 
at quarter in place of Cochrane. Sullivan and 
Cozzens each played part of the game at left 
half-back, with Dibblee as right. 

YALE, 30 ; WESLEYAN, O. 

Yale beat Wesleyan, at New Haven, Octo- 
ber 2d, by 30 too, in a game that emphasized 
the weakness of unsteady play. esleyan 
made a splendid showing during the first half of 
the game, and held the Yale line and backs very 
well. After that, however, they seemed to go 
to pieces ; and so many of Yaie’s punts were 
muffed when the home team began to play a 
kicking game, that the score ran up very 
quickly. Oaauindee: the new Yale star, kicked 
five goals from touch downs, without missing 
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one, although two were made at difficult angles 
—a remarkable record, by the way. 


PRINCETON, 43 ; LEHIGH, O. 


Princeton's first game was against Lehigh, at 
Princeton, October 2d. The * Tigers” ran up 
a score of 43 points in thirty minutes of actual 
play, in such an easy manner that Lehigh’s men 
seemed hopelessly outclassed. No less than 
seven substitutes were used on the Princeton 
team in the second half, and the fumbling at 
times behind her line was costly. Lehigh was 
too weak to take advantage of her opportunities, 
however, and never came even close to scoring. 
The Princeton eleven tore up their opponents’ 
line badly, and long runs were the feature of 
the day, especially those of Bannard. Lehigh 
Pe not once gain her distance by carrying the 

all. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 33 ; BUCKNELL, 0. 

agen the Pennsylvania goal-line was threat- 
ened by a fumble when she met Bucknell at 
Philadelphia, October 3d. The home team won 
by a comfortable margin, but at one time it 
looked as if they would be scored against afresh 
by an outsider. One of the backs fumbled 
badly on their ten-yard line, and a Bucknell 
player fell on the ball. The Pennsylvania line 
proved as strong as a rock, however, and they 
pushed the visitors back, and soon regained 
the ball. Four times the Bucknell backs circled 
the ends for long gains during the game, al- 
though the center of the line proved impreg- 
nable. 

HARVARD, 24; BOWDOIN, 0. 

Harvard beat Bowdoin by 24 to o at Cam- 
bridge, October 6th. Bowdoin was woefully 
weak, and Harvard’s team, with several sub- 
stitutes in the line, made so many errors that 
they were fortunate to run up such a good 
score. Houghton, last season's tackle, who 
has been moved to full-back, missed two easy 
goals from the field. Once more Dibblee 
proved to be the star of the Harvard team, and 
he made most of the substantial gains for his 
side. Bowdoin could make little or no head- 
way against the Crimson line. 


The playing 
time was thirty-five minutes. 


YALE, 18; AMHERST, O. 


Yale scored only 18 points against Amherst 
at New Haven, October 16th. Not aman who 
wore the Blue last year played on the team, and 
the new men were shifted several times to 
make room for substitutes, so the poor score 
was not surprising Kiefer, the new half-back, 
and Corwin each made long runs; while Cad- 
walader also showed up in excellent form, kick- 
ing goals from all three of the touch downs, 


PRINCETON, 53; RUTGERS, 0. 

Rutgers proved even easier for Princeton 
than had Lehigh, when the ‘‘ Tigers” met 
them at Princeton, October 6th. Twice, after 
kicks from Rutgers, Princeton sent her backs 
almost the whole length of the field for touch 
down behind excellent interference. Baird, 
too, distinguished himself by kicking two goals 
from the field, from thirty and forty-five yards, 
respectively. Princeton tried two complete sets 
of backs, and both worked well. ®Rutgers never 
once carried the ball five yards throughout the 
game. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 57 ;.GETTYSBURG, O. 


Pennsylvania so completely outelassed the 
Gettysburg team in their game at Philadelphia, 
October 6th, that the score rolled up almost too 
quickly to give the Philadelphia players any 
practice, Four touch downs were scored in the 
first eight minutes of play, and others followed 
almost as quickly. The Gettysburg players 
were too light and knew too little about modern 
football to have any chance whatsoever against 
their experienced rivals. 


LAFAYETTE, 8; FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL, 0. 

Lafayette’s game against Franklin and Mar. 
shall at Lancaster, Pa., October 6th, was a 
great disappointment to the visitors. Only 
twice did the visitors cross the F. and M. goal- 
line, and the second touch down was scored only 
a minute or so before the referee’s whistle 
stopped play. Franklin and Marshall also had 
the ball at one time within three yards of La- 
fayette’s goal-line, although the visitors’ steady 
defense was able to prevent their scoring, — 

HARVARD, 13; DARTMOUTH, 0, 

Despite the fact that all of the regular Har- 
vard team but Doucette, who was hurt in the 
Williams game, played against Dartmouth at 
Cambridge, October toth, the Crimson players 
were able to score only 13 points, all of which 
were earned in the second half.. The Dart. 
mouth line proved very strong, and Harvard's 
backs could make little headway against the 
visitors. The Crimson coachers talked sharply 
to the men before they went out for the second 
half, with the score still o to o, and the result 
was much faster play, against which Dart- 
mouth finally went to pieces. Harvard scored 
a safety, and a few minutes later Houghton 
kicked a goal from the field. A touch down and 
goal followed this, but the Crimson failed to 
score again. Dartmouth played a very strong 
game up to the last ten minutes of play. 


YALE, 32; WILLIAMS, 0. 

Yale improved materially on Harvard’s score 
against Williams in their game against the lat- 
ter at New Haven, October gth. In forty min- 
utes of play, Yale ran up a score of 32 points 
oa long runs and some good kicking by Hine. 

iefer, the new freshman half-back, distin- 
guished himself by several brilliant runs. 
Williams's line was made up largely of inex- 
perienced players, and Yale’s big score was 
largely due to their poor play. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 58 ; LEHIGH, 0. 

Pennsylvania also improved on Princeton’s 
score against Lehigh, by defeating the Beth- 
lehem players at Philadelphia, October gth, by 
58 to o, the largest score yet recorded this sea- 
son. ‘The Pennsylvania line and backs cut the 
Lehigh team to pieces, and seldom failed to 
make long gains. Over and over again in the 
thirty-five minutes of play, Pennsylvania 
rushed the ball from the center of the field to 
the Lehigh goal in two or three plays. Lehigh 
could not break up the ‘‘ Quaker ” interference 
at all, and Pennsylvania pushed on for a big- 
ger score than Princeton had made. 


WEST POINT, I2 ; WESLEYAN, 9. 
The West Point Cadets beat Wesleyan at 
West Point, October 9th, in an interesting an 
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FOOTBALL. 


well-played game. Both in 1892 and last sea- 
son these teams tied, and there was much ex- 
citement over this year’s game. West Point 
scored two goals from touch downs, and kicked 
both goals. Wesleyans missed her only chance 
for a goal from touch down, and in the second 

lf Rymer’s goal from the field was the last 
score for either side. 

HARVARD, 38 ; AMHERST, 0. 

Harvard retaliated on Yale by improving 
over the Blue’s score against Amherst, when 
the Crimson beat Amherst 38 to o, at Cam- 
bridge, October 13th. Except for Warren’s 
being substituted for Houghton, just before 
the end of the game, Harvard used all of her 
regular team but Doucette, who was still on 

injured list. Winslow, Amherst’s center, 
blocked one of Houghton’s kicks, and Amherst 
fell on the ball only five yards from Harvard's 
goal. But the visitors were unable to get the 
I icross the line, and they had to be satisfied 
ut scoring. Except for this incident, 


ard had everything her own way, and 
red often and easily. Dibblee was once more 
the star of the game. 


PRINCETON, 34; PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE, 0. 

Princeton had a rather easy victory over 
Pennsylvania State College, at Princeton, Oc- 
tober 13th. Twice in. the early part of the 
game, however, it looked dangerous for the 
“Tigers,” for their backs fumbled badly, and 
the opposing players secured two excellent 
chances for scoring. Both times, however, 
their runners with the ball were caught from 
behind, and the goal-line was saved. Kelly 
was responsible for most of the fumbling, but 

made several long runs which partially re- 
aon 1ed his poor work. Princeton’s line showed 
up stronger than her backs. 

NNSYLVANIA, 42; UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 0. 

Pe nnsylvania smothered the University. of 
Virginia, at Philadelphia, October 13th, by run- 
ning up a score of forty-two points against 
them without once having their goal - line 
threatened, Virginia advanced the ball many 
times by the go »d interference of her forwards. 
On the whole, they were badly outclassed, how- 
ever, and the size of the Philadelphians’ score 
was the only question at stake after the first 
ten minutes of play. 


FOOTBALL RECORDS.* 


22—University of Pennsylvania, 17 ; Bucknell, o, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
25—Williams, 6; Laureate Boat Club, o, at Will- 
iamstown, Mass. 
Cornell, 6; Coigate, o, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Pennsylvania. 33; Franklin 
and Marshall, o, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
2g—Univ' ersity of Pennsylvania, 18; Washington 
and Jefferson, 4, at Philadel hia, Pa. 
Yale, 10; Trinity, o, at New Haven, Conn. 
2a—Harvard, 20; W illiams, os at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Yale, 30; Wesleyan, o, at New Haven, Conn. 
Princéton, 43; Lehigh, o, at Princeton, N. J. 
University of Pennsylvania, 33; Bucknell, o, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornell, 16; University of Syracuse, o, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Lafayette, 24 ; Pennsylvania State College, o, 
at Easton, Pa. 
U Bice 4; Hamilton, 4, at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Uv. Military Cadets, 28; Trinity, 6, at West 
Point, N. y. 
Dartmouth, 34; Exeter, o, at Hanover, N. H. 


* Up to time of going to press. 
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gore 4 of Virginia, 38; Franklin and 
Marshall, 9, at Charlottesville, Va. 

Brown, 24; Tufts, 0, at Providence, R. I. 
Carlisle Indians, 36 ; Dickinson, o, at Carlisle, 


Pa. 
6—Harvard, 24; Bowdoin, o, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Yale, 18; Amherst, o, at New Haven, Conn. 
Princeton, 53; Rutgers. o, at Princeton, N. J. 
University of Pennsylvania, 57; Gettys- 
burg, o, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lafayette, 8; Franklin and Marshall, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
ontiesrenss 13; Dartmouth, o, at Cambridge, 


Ma 


Oct. 


o, at 
Oct. 


Yale, as $ Williams, o, at New Haven, Conn. 
Princeton, 28; U.S. Naval Cadets, o, at An- 
napolis. Md. 
University of Pennsylvania, 58; Lehigh, o, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornell, 15 ; Tufts, 0, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
U._S. Military Cadets, 12; Wesleyan, 9, at 
West Point, N. Y. 
Dickinson, 20; Swarthmore, 4, at Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
Brown, 44; Boston University, 
dence, R. 
Amherst, 6 ; ‘Holy Cross, 6, at Amherst, Mass. 
Washington and Jefferson, 16; Westminster, 
o, at Washington, Pa. 
Oct. 13—Harvard, 38; Ambherst, 
Mass. 
Princeton, 34; Pennsylvania State College, o, 
at Princeton, N. 
University of Pennsylvania, 42; University 
of Virginia, o, at Philadelphia, Pa 
Brown, 20; Andover, 4, at Andover, Mass. 
Ww esleyan, 16; Tufts, o, at Middletown, Conn. 
16—Harvard, 10; West Point, o, at West Point. 
Yale, 10; Newton A. A ,o, at Newton, Mass. 
Princeton, 18; Carlisle Indians, o, at Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania, 34; Dartmouth, 
o, at Philadelphia. 
Cornell, 4; Lafayette, 4, at Easton, Pa. 
Annapolis, 20; University of Pennsylvania, 
Reserve, o, at Annapolis. 
University of Michigan, 34; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, o, at Ann Arbor. 
Bowdoin, 6; Tufts, 16, at Brunswick, Me. 


FOOTBALL CALENDAR, 


Oct. 30—Harvard vs. Cornell, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Princeton vs. Dartmouth, at Princeton, N. J. 
bis Ma U.S. Military Cadets, at West Point, 


°, at Provi- 


o, at Cambridge, 


Oct. 


University of Pennsylvania vs, 
Providence, R. I. 
Lafayette vs. Lehigh, at Easton. Pa. 
Williams vs. Wesleyan, at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
2—Williams vs. Dartmouth, at Williamstown, 
Mass. 
3—Harvard vs. 
Mass, 
6—Yale vs. Chicago A. A., at New Haven, Conn, 
Princeton vs. Lafayette, at Princeton, ‘N. 
University of Pennsylvania vs. Carlisle In- 
dians, at Philadelphia. 
Cornell vs. Pennsylvania State College, at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Brown vs. Newton A. C., at Newton, Mass. 
Williams vs. Amherst. at Amherst, Mass. 
Lehigh vs U. 8. Military Cadets, at West 
Point, N. Y. 
Wesleyan vs. Trinity, at Hartford, Conn. 
Dartmouth vs_ University of Vermont, at 
Burlington, Vt. 
Nov. 13—Yale vs. Harvard, at Cambridge, Mass. 
Princeton vs. Washington and Jefferson, at 
Princeton, N. 
University of Pennsylvania vs. Wesleyan, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown vs. Carlisle Indians, at Providence, 


Brown, at 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Boston A. A., at Cambridge, 


Amherst vs, Dartmouth, at Hanover, N. H. 
Nov. 20o—Yale vs. Princeton, at New Haven, Conn. 
Harvard vs. University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown vs. U. S. Military Cadets, at West 
Pvint, N. Y. 
Lafayette vs. Wesleyan. at Easton, Pa. 
Carlisie Indians vs. University of linois, at 
Chicago, Ill 
Nov. oo Uniarae =} Pennsylvania vs. Cornell, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carlisle Indians vs. University of Cincinnati, 
at Cincinnati, O. 





ROD AND GUN. 


bs \ ww ' 
THE WILD OR PASSENGER PIGEON, 


THE SEASON’S SHOOTING. 


N last month’s issue I made an estimate of 
the season’s shooting in which the state- 
ment appeared that ‘‘ chickens were fairly 
plentiful.” At the time of writing, reports 

warranted that statement, but I regret to 
say later advices from many points leave small 
room to doubt that chickens failed to make 
good theirearly promise. Parties who traveled 
long distances in response to assurances that 
the birds were plentiful, found, in many cases, 
only remnants of broods upon the opening day. 
This state of affairs of course showed that that 
bane to the sportsman, the man who will not 


wait for the close season to expire. had been 
busy afield. It is needless to dwell upon the 
peculiar form of general hoggishness which 
impels some alleged sportsmen to break laws 
and steal marches upon their fellows. Just so 
long as law-abiding men will refuse to prose- 
cute, or to inform on lawbreakers, just so long 
will the latter continue to spoil sport. The 
only remedy lies in stern enforcement of the 
game laws, brought about by the combined ef- 
forts of wardens, clubs, and the decent indi- 
vidual sportsmen of each district. 

As a welcome compensation for the apparent 
searcity of chickens, we have a fair crop of 
ruffed grouse, to all appearances more quail 
than usual, while ducks are more plentiful than 
they have been for years. Marshes which have 
been almost dry and deserted for several sea- 
sons, are now in prime condition, and the latter 
part of the season, yielding much better sport 
than was expected. The same causes which 
have brought about the satisfactory improve- 
ment in wii-tonling should hold good for next 
season, 


WILD PIGEONS IN NEBRASKA, 


A recent report from Nebraska stated that a 
flock of from seventy-five to one hundred wild, 
or passenger pigeons, had been seen in that 
State. This will be interesting news to those 
who remember the birds when they flew in 
countless thousands, like dark rivers, across the 
sky during the spring migrations, Some grizzled 
old trappers, who regularly followed the flight 
of pigeons and netted them by thousands per 
week, have for years gone on hoping agairst 
hope, that the flights of pigeons had merely been 
diverted from the old routes, and that the birds 
would some day reappear in all their former 
numbers. This idea, of course, is erroneous; 
the pigeons are not haunting inaccessible sec- 
tions of the country, they have been destroyed. 
During the early autumn of ’87, I shot a lone 

igeon, a male of that year, near the city of 

au Claire, Wis., and a few days later I sawa 
flock of perhaps twenty-five birds flying low 
near where I had shot thesingle one. In March, 
1894, while traveling by train near London, 
Ont., I saw four pigeons flying east. The 
day was very mild, with a warm rain falling, 
and the pigeons passed in plain view from the 
car window. It was just the sort of day we used 
to deem the best for pigeons in the long ago 
when one gun could bag more birds than a man 
could carry. 


FISHING, 


October brought with it an atmosphere sug. 
gestive of mid-August rather than the birth of 
the jolly brown month. The first day was in. 
deed a scorcher, and men in the city carried 
their coats over their arms and drank the long- 
est, coldest and wettest fluids they could obtain. 
A — of us ancient lads, with a bit too much 
high light in our hair, toddled down to Rocka- 
way by the night-train and put in that blazing 
day fishing. Such fishing! Mind you, we were 
trout-fishers by preference, yet the lack of a 
breeze turned us intc small boys. We had a 
naphtha yacht, and we worked out over a sea 
like oil, and eventually anchored above an old 
wreck. We used hand-lines with heavy sink- 
ers, and the way we heaved and hauled for 
blackfish, bass, skate, and so on, was a caution 
to behold. The sun fairly fried us and painted 
us in glowing colors ; the long slow roll gave 
our craft a motion that should have slain us, 
yet failed todo so. Men who had battled with 
salmon, ouananiche, trout and tarpon, snatched 
at the hand-lines, and yelled with enthusiasm 
over the landing of wretched crabs and skates. 
We were boys again, and we got so youthful 
that we rolied up trousers and sleeves, and 
got jolly well sunburned. After what seemed 
to be an hour or so, somebody happened to 
glance westward, and lo! a huge crimson globe 
was just sinking below the sky-line! We, had 
been out there eleven hours! To-day cold 
cream is a scarcity, the skin is peeling off, but 
the memory of the fun sticks fast. All of 
which pos to prove that it is not all, or one- 
half, of fishing, to kill fancy fish with fancy 
tackle. Some boyish larking, now and then, is 
good for careworn city men. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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KENNEL. 


DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE GORDON SETTER. 
HIS exceedingly handsome and useful 
dog takes his name from the Dukes of 
Gordon, who for many years devoted 
attention to the development of the 
strain. Theoriginal Gordons frequently 
showed so much white in the coat that they 
were properly black-white-and-tan dogs. The 
shite, though conspicuous, and therefore valu- 
did not find favor, popular taste declaring 
for the beautiful black-and-tan, as seen in the 
coats of the best specimens of to-day. 

The true type of the old-fashioned Gordon 
was a heavy animal, possessing great bone, 
and frequently showing a decided Roman nose. 
Such dogs, naturally, were rather slow, but as 
a rule they possessed excellent noses, plenty of 
“ bird-sense,” and were steady, persistent and 
methodical workers. So persistent were they, 
that at times this quality amounted to down- 
right obstinacy, and the dogs were none too 
easy of control. Still, they were satisfactory 
workers—first-rate dogs during the days of the 
muzzle-loader. 

Gradually, as has occurred with other sporting 
dogs, the type changed. Increased rapidity of 
action in the sporting field has demanded more 
speed among setters and pointers, and so the 
Gordon has been bred finer and finer until all 
useless lumber and excess of bone have been 

idof. This has been greatly fostered by 
American standard for the breed. The 


standard demands a lighter, racy-looking ani- 


mal, more of the Llewellin type. So far has 
this lightening process been carried that I sus- 
pect it one of the old Dukes of Gordon could 
see a modern specimen of his favorite strain, 


he would | pees it merely a black-and-tan 
setter, and no Gordon at all. 

The color of this dog is his most attractive 
feature, and at the same time it is his greatest 
drawback. Black-and-tan, without any white, 
is preferable, while a little white on the chest, 
and a white toe or two, are admissible. A de- 
cided white frill, however, is a blemish. The 
black should be rich and glossy, without mixt- 
ure with the tan, which should be a deep ma- 
hogany red, The tan should show on lips, 
cheeks, throat, spots over eyes, forelegs nearly 
to the elbows, hindlegs up to stifles, and on 
the under side of the flag, but not running into 
the long hair. 

Some authorities have claimed that the Gor- 
don crosses well with the Irish setter, byt I can 
see no good reason for this, as the tendency 
would be to produce animals with undesirable 
coats, while they would have no advantage 
over the dashing, keen-nosed, tireless Irishman, 
I should prefer the pure-bred Irish setter. 

The good points of the Gordon are beauty, 
intelligence and persistency in his work. e 
makes a delightful pet or companion for those 
who want a fine-looking dog, more for the 
pleasure of owning one than for field-work. 
His worst point is his coat, which is too easil 
lost sight of in cover to be desirable for all- 
round work in this country. In nose and hunt- 
ing qualities he is about equal to other setters 
and the pointer ; though, perhaps, he may lack 
a trifle of the speed and dash of his rivals. 

The standard, as adopted by the Gordon 
Setter Club of America, is as follows: 

Skull.—Lighter than the old type of Gordon, 
clean cut, occiput well defined, decided stop 


‘““ BELMONT.” 








below eyes, and from eye to occiput should be 
from 5 to 5% inches. 
Muzzle.—Straight from eyes to end of nose, 
without tendency to Roman nose, and without 
coarseness ; it should measure from corner of 
eye to end of nose, four inches; nostrils, full 
and wide; nose black; jaws exactly even in 
length ; snipe nose, or pig-jaw, a blemish. 

Eyes, ears and lips.—Eye, of medium size, 
deep brown in color, mild and intellectual in ex- 
pression. Ears, set low on head, flat to cheeks, 
without any tendency to prick ; longer than in 
other breeds of setters; thin in leather, well 
coated with fine, silky hair, as free from wave 
as possible. The hair should extend an inch or 
two below the leather. Lips, slightly pendu- 
lous ; atrifle more so than in other breeds of 
setters. 

Neck.—Of good length, clean and racy, with 
gradual rise from shoulders to head, slightly in- 
clined to arch ; as clean below as possible. 

Shoulders and chest.—Shoulders, deep, with 
moderately sloping blades; strong, positively 
free of lumber, and showing great liberty. 
Chest, flat between forelegs, moderately deep 
and narrow, giving a racy appearance in front. 

‘Ribs, well sprung behind shoulders, but not 
sufficient to give animal the appearance of 
being too round in barrel ; they should extend 
well back toward hips. 

Back, loins, thighs and stifles.—Back, short 
and straight ; loins, strong and slightly arched, 
any tendency to sway-back being decidedly ob- 
jectionable. Thighs, strong, with muscle ex- 
tending well down toward hocks. Stifles, mod- 
erately well bent, set somewhat wide apart ; 
long from point of hip to hock-joint. 

Legs, feet, elbows and hock3.—Forelegs, 
straight, sufficiently strong in bone; elbows, 
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standing close to chest, but not under it, 
Hindlegs, to conform in bone with forelegs, 
moderately bent. Hocks, straight. Feet, round, 
hard, arched, well padded, with hair between 
toes. » Cat-foot preferred. 

Stern and flag.—Stern, set on slightly below 
line of back, and carried in nearly straight line 
from body ; it should not reach below the hock- 
joint, and should taper gradually from the 
body to a sting-like end. Flag, fine and straight, 
without curl or ropiness ; tapering to nothing at 
the end. 

Color and markings.—Rich, glossy, black, 
with deep senna, or dark mahogany tan. mark- 
ings, clearly defined and without admixture of 
black, though a agit cerry of black on the 
toes is admissible. he tan should show on 
lipe cheeks, throat, spot over eyes, underside 
of each ear, on front of chest, on feet and legs; 
also at vent, but must not extend into flag more 
than three inches, The tan should show nearly 
to elbows on inside of hindlegs. White frill 
not necessarily a disqualification, but the less 
white the better. White on feet or tail is a 
blemish, 

Texture of coat and feather.—Coat, fine and 
flat; any inclination to curl objectionable, 
though a slight wave is admissible. Feather 
about the same as in the English setter, run- 
ning down to feet on forelegs and to hocks 
on hindlegs, but only slightly feathered below 
hocks. 

Symmetry and guality.—The American Gor- 
don should display much character; the gen- 
eral outline must look the thorough workman 
all over, and must absolutely be without lum- 
ber. He should be very bloodlike in appear- 
ance, combining great quality with a? 

OMAD. 


CRICKET, 


men of Philadelphia’s tour in England 

died before that well-known representa- 

tive of Middlesex County, Mr. P. F. 

Warner, invaded this country with a 
team of English gentlemen, and brought the 
season of international cricket to a close on 
October 4th. 

Mr. Warner and his team, composed of A. 
D. Whatman, J. R. Head, H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower, R. A. Bennett, W. McG. Hemingway, 
G. L. Jessop, H. H. Marriott, H. B. Chinnery, J. 
N. Tonge, F. G. Bull and F. W. Stocks, landed 
on the evening of September roth; and after a 
day's practice and a day’s rest, opened the first 
match of their series at Livingstone, on the 
grounds of the Staten Island Cricket Club, 
against an eleven representing New York. 

The visitors had matters pretty much their 
own way, and gained an easy victory by a 
margin of 244 runs. The Englishmen patted 
first, and finished their innings with a total of 
196, Leveson-Gower héading the scores with a 
carefully played 42. The New Yorks were 
disposed of for 78, and narrowly escaped their 
follow on. In their second turn at the bat the 
Englishmen were more at home, and a total of 
249 was compiled, To this Head and Bennett 


Py es had the interest in the Gentle- 


contributed the lion’s share, with 89 and 53 
(mot out) respectively. New York started their 





second innings with an uphill game before 
them. J. F. Curren (31) and M. R. Cobb (30) 
were the only players to make any stand, and 
the side were dismissed for 123. 

In the bowling department Bull with his 
‘*slows ” proved too difficult for the home play- 
ers. In the first innings he took 6 wickets for 
41 runs, and in the second 6 for 56; both very 
good performances. 

Captain Warner kindly agreed to put ina 
third day’s play, but on this occasion the game 
finished a draw. 

The opening match at Philadelphia was a 
new departure in international cricket and one 
which deserves the greatest encouragement in 
future seasons. The committee of the associ- 
ated cricket clubs of Philadelphia, who had 
charge of the Englishmen’s tour, very wisely 
decided to give the youngsters a chance and ar- 
ranged that the first of the three matches played 
at Philadelphia should be against twenty-two 
colts. I noticed among them several promis- 
ing men, including some excellent young col- 
legians. 

he colts started the batting, with a rather 
small total of 148 for their firstinnings. W. 
Thayer (21) and W. Freeland (20) did the best 
batting, but the bowling of Jessop puzzled most 
of them, and he was rewarded for his efforts by 
taking 11 wickets at a cost of 53runs. The 
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CRICKET. 


Englishmen made a poor showing, but with 
twenty-two men in the field, no matter what the 
class of bowling, it is always hard to get a 
ball through. -Their innings closed for 159. 

In their second innings the colts did remark- 
ably well, and with 13 wickets down for a total 
of 240 declared their innings. N. Z. Graves, 57; 
F. G. Pearson, 27; H. Haines, 24; and } 

vans 21, were the best contributions. ‘Time 

revented the finish, which should have been 
interesting, for the Englishmen with 5 wickets 
down had a total of 134 at the call of time, and 
the first Philadelphia appearance of the English- 
men finished a drawn game, . Captain Warner 
» evidence of his batting ability with a not- 
It 50, 
The next match, against sixteen of All- 
imore, was play ed at Baltimore. Captain 
Warner played all twelve of his team on this 
occasion, and going to bat first his side ran up 
atotal of 252. Tothis Bennett contributed 64 
and Hemingway 61. 

\ll-Baltimore were dismissed for 147 in their 
irstinnings. W.L.Sleeman (32), K. Mallinck- 

it (29), L. K. Mallinckrodt (22) and H. M. 

ine (15) were the only players to reach double 

res. Stocks and Jessop did excellent work 
ith the ball, their analyses being 8 for 29 and 
5 for 28, respectively 

Baltimore, in their second turn at the bat, 
lost four wickets for 41 runs at the call of time, 
26 of which were contributed by H. B. Cole, 
and another draw was the result of their third 
match. 

‘he fourth match was against the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia. It resulted in an easy win for 
the home team. ‘The Philadelphians ran up a 
total of 242; the young hero of the recent Eng- 
lish tour, J. A, Lester, headed the batting with 

l-played 73. The Englishmen made a 
disastrous start, losing four of their 
wickets without scoring, and the side were dis- 

sed for the small total of 63 runs. J. B. 

g's bowling was remarkable in this inning, 

taking nine wickets for a cost of 25 runs. 

e Englishmen in their follow-on showed their 
e form, and a total of 372 was the result. 
Head (101), Leveson-Gower (63), Hemingway 
56) and poeta Warner (51) all played in first- 
class style. he feature of this inning was the 
splendid Sock of the young Haverford wicket- 
keeper. He was credited with no less than six 
dismissals, catching five and stumping one of 
the Englishmen. Philadelphia were left with 
194 runs to get to win; this they did with the 
loss of six wickets, giving them a victory by 
four wickets. 

The final match of the tour, the return game 
against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, result- 
ed in a win for the visitors. The home team 

» somewhat handicapped in this match by 

he loss of J. A. Lester, whose collegiate studies 
rented him taking part; and here let me 

| attention to the fact that the Philadelphians 
oth their matches were without the valua- 
services of G. S. Patterson, who for some 

irs has been a familiar figure at all inter- 
tional matches, Business prevented Mr. Pat- 
rson from participating in.either of these 
games, The Englishmen batted first, and, 
with contributions of 85 from Leveson-Gow er, 
66 from Jessop, and 63 from Chinnery, the total 
was raised to 322. The home team in their first 
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attempt were dismissed for 132, but in their 
second did much better, ra their total to 
256. J. B. King and W. Noble played in 
first-class form for 68 and = reapectively. The 
visitors were left with 67 to get to win; these 
were soon knocked off with the loss of three 
wickets, giving the Englishmen a win by seven 
wickets, and leaving them on even terms with 
the Philadelphians. 

Captain Warner, in a very sportsmanlike 
manner, offered to play off a deciding game, 
but the committee of the cricket clubs had to 
decline this offer, owing to their inability to get 
together another team. 

So ended the latest international cricket, and 
the longest and best schedule of international 
games ever played by cricketers of the United 
States. 


U. S. A. VS. CANADA, 


The twenty-fifth annual match between the 
United States and Canada finished at Toronto 
on September 7th with a victory, by eight 
wickets, for the Canadians. The Americans 
were handicapped by the absence of some of 
their best players, who had only recently re- 
turned from their English tour, and were un- 
able to spare the time for a trip to Canada. 
The Canadians were well represented and 
played good all-round cricket; Boyd especially 
hit very freely for the top score of the match. 

In the series of games played the Canadians 
now have eight wins, against fifteen credited 
to the United States; the remaining two games 
were drawn. 

The scores follow : 


UNITED STATES. 

Second Innings. 
c. Boyd, b. McGivern.... 
b. Hill...... 


c. and b. Hill....... Genie 
st.Saunders,b.McGivern o 
ec. and b. Laing 

c. Terry, b. Laing 


First Innings. 
H. Brown, b. Laing. 
G. B. Warder, c. Hill, ae 
Goldingham 
. W. Noble, c. and b. 
Goldingham.......... 
N.Etting, b. Goldisgham : I 
W. N. Morice, b. Laing. 2 
E. W. Clarke, nut out. 
H. C. popeeres, b. Hill ‘9 
G. G. Brooke, Hill. 
S.Goodman,c. ¢ hens bers, 


c. Hill, b. Goldingham.. 


o c. McGivern, b. Laing... 6 
: . Morton, c. and b. 

MeGivern . 8 not out.. 
T. C. Jordan, b. Hill c. 
Extras z 


osecccescceceene 17 
and b. Saunders...... 


Total 


CANADA, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 
W. H. Cooper, c. 

der, b. Morice 
o of eas b. Good- 


b. Goodman 


c. Goodman, b. Morice..23 
ps ‘M. ‘Laing, b. Goodman o 
F. W. Terry, b. Towns'd 1 
P. C. Goldingham, b. 
Townsend 
M Boyd, c. Morice, 


not out 


F. R. Martin, b. Town- 


2 
A. G. Chambers, b. Clark 9 


H. ©. Hill, c. Morice, b. 
Goodman 

H. R. McGivern, not out FA 

TERUTAS... . . 000 ccccsvecers 16 Extras 


T. C. Turner. 





GOLF. 


THE ST, ANDREW’S GOLF CLUB TROPHY. 


INCE last month’s chronicle in this de- 
partment there has been more golf and 
better golf than at any time in its his- 
tory in this country. The amateur 
championship games at Chicago brought 

together, with few exceptions, the best expo- 
nents of the game we have; and Messrs. Whig- 
ham and McDonald, as was to be expected, 
succeeded between them in keeping the cham- 
pionship in Chicago. Messrs. Thorpe, Fenn, 
Tyng, and Coats, who-were looked to for 
places on the first sixteen, and perhaps for a 
place as runner-up, were all beaten out; and a 
comparatively new man, Mr. Betts, won from 
Mr. McDonald, and gave the champion a good 
game in the finals. The Chicago cup, at eight- 
een holes medal play, was won by Mr. Douglas 
with an 81, Mr. Whigham second with an 82, 
Mr. Tyng third with 83, and Mr. Fenn, not up 
to his form, with go. 

In the opening play at thirty-six holes medal 
play, for a place in the sixteen who were to do 

attle for the championship, McDonald, Whig- 
ham, Fenn, Douglas, Harriman, Betts, Forgan, 
Tyng and Stewart turned in the best scores in 
the order named. McDonald, with an undue 
proportion of good luck in his favor, mowed 
down one side of the field and Whigham the 
other, until young Mr. Betts was met; and to 
the surprise of many who had heard little of 
him and who had not seen him play, he turned 
up in the finals to meet Whigham. Mr. Whig- 
ham took no chances with his younger and iess 
experienced opponent, and beat him out hand- 
ily. Mr. Betts is still in college, and his train- 
ing has been first with his brother and then 
with Wilson, the professional, at Shinnecock 
Hills. He plays in very good style, takes pains, 
and once he is steady enough to play 36 holes 
2s well as he can play g, he will prove hard to 
beat by any amateur in this country. Certainly, 
tio American-bred player makes his shots with 
taore ease and self-restraint, and takes fewer 
chances for mistakes than does he. The almost 
universal habit of old golfers of going forward 
to look over the ground for the approach-shot 
on to the green is one adopted by this young 
player, and no habit is more valuable. It gives 
the eye a chance to judge of distance, and 


makes one familiar with the ups and downs of 
the lie about the green; and knowledge of these 
two factors often makes the difference of one 
stroke between the approach and the holing 
out. 

Of the other younger players Mr. John Reid, 
Jr., of St. Andrew’s, was most noticeable f 
his success. Probably had he not known th: 
Mr. McDonald was Mr. McDonald, he woul 
have beaten him in their match. He had hir 
three down and five to play, and then appar- 
ently lost the game through nervousness, and 
by some phenomenal putting by his opponent, 

This leads one to say that the short game is 
the game we Americans play least well. This 
is due to the fascination the long shots have 
for every golfer, and also to a large extent to 
the hard ground over which most of us get our 
practice. Over our inland courses the ground 
is hard, to begin with, but over all our courses 
the ground becomes baked and hard before 
the end of the summer. No man can make 
approach-shots with any accuracy off hard 
ground, and no man can put successfully over 
greens where the light covering of grass does 
not protect the ball from the uneven surface 
underneath. This matter of hard ground is a 
difficult problem to remedy—one, perhaps, that 
on many courses cannot be remedied at all 
But if the greens are sprinkled lightly with 
sand, well-watered, and not rolled too much, 
they would be far better. Rolling with a heavy 
roller seems to be considered by many ama- 
teurs at the business as a kind of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s soothing syrup for golf greens; and 
doubtless golfing ‘‘ babies” do ‘cry for it,” 
and golfing grocers promise ‘‘a brush with 
every bottle,” etc., etc., but a roller even has 
les défauts de ses guadlités, one of the most 
prominent of which is the neglect of the hard 
for the soft, a defect which the animate share 
with the inanimate. As a consequence, the 
soft part of the green is rolled down in places, 
and the hard, gravelly soil makes ridges and 
protuberances all over the green. As Horace 
Greeley remarked when consulted about the 
resumption of specie payments, ‘tthe way to 
resume is to resume,” so the only way to 
have good golf greens is by daily supervision 
and daily cate. Flirting occasionally with a 
roller, and dallying with a watering-pot, may 
enhance the self-respect of a green-committee, 
but such interrupted action will not make a 
putting-green. It will produce the abnormal 
effect of putting-greens with small-pox, and 
this may interest students of botany, and may 
give professional gentlemen.with the necessary 
apparatus at hand for immediate vaccination 
an advantage, but otherwise the result is of 
little interest to golfers. 

We have now a small army of men who play 
the driver, the brassie and the cleek, as well as 
need be, but there are only here and there men 
who have an re: with the mashie or the 
light iron. ‘To play these shots the club-head 
must get underneath the ball, and both lift it 
and cut it, so that the ball has a rotary motion in 
the exactly o crepe direction to that in which 
it is going. is is what stops the ball when it 


lands, and this is also what gives the ball its 
accuracy of direction. When one strikes hard 
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eround, or half-tops a ball for fear of hard 

-round, all delicacy of play is lost, and the ball 

roes on its irresponsible and ineffectual way. 
he Ravinoaks Cup at Chicago was won by 

r, H. M. Harriman, who beat Mr. McCawley 
the finals by 3 up and 2 toplay. On the 
le, it is fair to say that, at match play at 

rate, the more experienced British-bred 
‘rs still have the advantage of us. Messrs. 
xham, McDonald, Douglas, Stewart, 
zies, and Forgan are fairly sure of places 
iny tournament in the country. Messrs. 

yng, Fenn, Harriman, Betts, Coats, and a 

zen other Americans will, as a rule, play as 
, and sometimes better, but as yet the 

er experience tells in favor of the former. 
Next year, however, when the amateur cham- 
ionship will be played in the East, we look to 

another result, unless as may happen, we 
have three or four visitors from England to 
nter the lists. 

Ve regret that there has been no tournament 
icted to American players alone, in which 
light measure the abilities of Tyng, Fenn, 

etts, Sands, Harriman, Thorpe, Coats, Rush- 
more, Wright, Reynal, Keene, Travis, Ruther- 

rd, and a score more not much known off 
r own links, but who all play, at least at 
imes, in championship form. 

At Lenox, Mr. Fenn again proved his sur- 
sing ability at medal play, and won the gold 
ial with a card of 178+for 36 holes, the sec- 

md man turning up in last year’s runner-up for 
championship, Mr. J. p. Thorpe, of Cam- 
re, who handed in a 184. In the semi- 

Fenn won from Thorpe after a close 

h by 4 up and 3 to play, and met in the 
finals, Mr. W. B. Sy Pe In the prelimi- 
nary round for the President’s cup Mr. Fenn 
again proved his superiority at medal play by 
handing in the lowest card, an 87, with Mr. 

D. Emmet second, with 90; Mr. F. O. Beach 

third, with 92 ; Mr. Thorpe fourth, with 93. 

At Meadowbrook, the best nine-hole course 
in the East, Mr. Rutherford won the gold 
medal for the best score in the medal round 
with an 89; Mr. H. H. Curtis second, with go ; 
Mr. Wright, Philadelphia, and Mr. Keene, 91 
each; Mr. Tyng, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Dixon, 
92, 101 being the highest card to qualify for the 
match play. In the play-off the best match of 
the day was that between Mr. Keene and a 
comparatively new player, Mr, Wright, the 
latter winning his match by two up and one to 
play. Rutherford beat Perkins. Tyng beat 
Slocum, Shaw beat Havemeyer. The sensa- 
tional match of this tournament was the final 
ae of Shaw, the Massachusetts player, over 

yng. 

At the Tuxedo Golf Club’s autumn tourna- 
ment a large number of entries were received, 
and an unprecedented number of players were 
on hand to compete. 

The medal play at eighteen holes for places 
on the first sixteen, and the second sixteen, re- 
sulted as follows : 
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P. Huntington... 
C. Rushmore 

B. Ward, Jr 
Daubeney Brandret 
O. Van Cortlandt.. 
W. P. Hamilton 


Richard P. Davis. 
. B. Dinsmore, Jr 


Sherman Day 
W. Kent 
. H. Betts 


In the first round of the first sixteen, Hunt- 
ington beat Talbot 7 up ands to play; Travis 
beat Van Cortlandt 6 up and 5 to play; Rush- 
more beat Brandreth 3 up and 2 to play ; Keene 
beat Ward 2 up and 1 to play. 

In the first round of the second sixteen F. C. 
Smith beat Jennings 1 up; Day -beat Tailer 
6 up; W. Kent beat Hamilton 1 up; E. C. 
Kent beat Davis 4 up; Graham beat Betts 2 
up ; Seaton beat Young 1 up in 19 holes; J. 
Allen beat Dinsmore 5 up and 4 to play, and 
Knox beat M. Allen 2 up and rto play. The 
match in the semi-finals was that between Dr. 
Rushmore and Keene, in which Keene was un- 
expectedly victorious. The finals, a match of 
36 holes, were between Keene and Huntington, 
The 18 holes in the morning were played in the 
rain, and ended with Keene 2 inthe lead. The 
first 9 holes were played by Keenein: 3, 3, 
4, 4, 6, 4, 4, 4, 5—37. This is better than good 
golf, and neither of the contestants equaled 
this performance again, though in the final 
round of the second sixteen Dr. H. H. Curtis, 
playing against F. C. Smith, did the nine holes 
in: 4, 4, 5, 4, 6, 5, 3, 4, 4-39, which though it 
is not 37, is really sounder golf than Keene’s 37, 
with a 3 for the first hole, a 4 for the eighth and 
a 5 for the ninth. 

For the Ramapo Cup in the semi-finals R. W. 
Goelet beat F. N. Freeman 5 up and 3 to play ; 
Kane beat C. H. De Rham 1 up in 19 holes ; and 
in the finals, Goelet beat Kane 6 up and 5 to 

lay. 

F A Bogie Handicap competition was played 
later at Tuxedo. ‘‘ Colonel Bogie” was cred- 
ited 1st hole, 5; 2d hole, 3; 3d hole, 5; 4th 
hole, 4; 5th hole, 6; 6th hole, 5; 7th hole, 3; 
8th hole, 5 ; 9th hole, 4—40. W. B. Dinsmore, 
[- 3 down; J Chadwick, 4 down; R. P. 

avis, 4 down; R. Betts, 6 down; F. T. Un- 
derhill, 7 down; N. H. Lord, 7 down; S. M. 
Allen, 8 down ; Walker Breeze Smith, 7 down ; 
L, F. H. Betts, 9 down, and H.S, Young, 12 
down. This, by the way, is a capital feature 
to introduce into any tournament ; and though 
the classic St. Andrews always affirm that they 
kn6éw nothing of ‘*‘ Colonel Bogie’ —never heard 
of him, indeed—still this method of play is the 
only method possible by which, with the handi- 
caps added, a large number of contestants can 
compete at match play, and after all match 
play is the game, and medal play only a late 
innovation. The game is intended for a con- 
test, not against a score, but, as a contest be- 
tween men ; and much of the interest and much 
of the real test of personal prowess are left out 
when the factor of a real live adversary for 
whom the best substitute is ‘‘ Colonel Bogie,” 
is no longer present. Medal play has crept in 
as a fis-aller to solve the problem, when a long 
list of entries makes match play impossible. 

The last day at the Tuxedo tournament was 
at handicap medal play, and the handicap com- 
mittee certainly deserve much praise for the 
accuracy of their diagnoses. Twenty-four men 
handed in net scores of 91 and under; and as 
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the committee probably handicapped with 80 as 
their estimate of the far score for 18-holes, it 
is still further to their credit that eleven men 
handed in net scores of 85 and under, and the 
cup was won by a net score of 81. The winner 
was Mr. W. P. Hamilton. 


Gross. Handicap. - Net. 
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The best scores for the day were Mr. Keene’s 
84 and the 83 of Mr. Travis. 


Mr. Keene— 
Out....5 54566355 

Mr. Travis— 
Out....6 34485355 


In....44447535 4-84 


In..++5 444553 6 4—83 


Over the new St. Andrews links of 18 holes 
some seventy players started in the preliminary 
medal round. Mr. W. J. Stewart, with an 82 
for the first and an 83 for the second round, a 
total of 165, won the President’s cup for the 
best net score. There followed Mr, Findlay 
Douglas with 168, Mr, Fenn 170, Mr. Wright 
175, Mr. W. H. Sands 175, Mr. Menzies 176, 
twenty-five if all, with scores for the 36 holes 
under 190. This marks a decided improvement 
in our men, or suggests that these links are less 
difficult than either Chicago or Shinnecock 
Hills, where the last two championship meet- 
ings have been held. One may not, of course, 
mention names, but a number of men did the 
nine holes, in or out, in 43, or 44, or 46, who 
are not in the habit of doing nine holes any- 
where else in those figures. The best score for 
18 holes was made by Mr. Fenn, a 79. The 
day before the same player did the course in 75. 
In the play-off Morten beat Ward, Menzies 
beat Ripley, Bowers beat Harriman by default, 
Fenn beat Armstrong, Shaw beat Wright, 
Stewart beat Robbins, Graham beat Larocque, 
Douglas beat Sands. Second round, Menzies 
beat Morten, Bowers beat Fenn, Stewart beat 
Shaw, Douglas beat Graham. Thus, of the 
four men left, three were British and only one 
American, Mr. Bowers being left in. Menzies 
beat Bowers 3 up and 1 to play, and Douglas beat 
Stewart by 1 up. In the finals Douglas beat Men- 
zies 1 up. 

These two tournaments at Tuxedo and at St. 
Andrews have been the most successful we 
have had in this country, and so far as the 
standard of play is concerned the advance is 
notable. It was only a year ago that men on 
and around the ninety-mark could put up a 
very comfortable game against all but about a 
dozen men. But now the ranks of the 90-men 
are recruited by dozens of new players, while 
just inside the duffer mark of 100 there are well 
over the hundred ; and if we make the calcula- 
tions in the smoking-room, and not on the 
links themselves, there must be countless thou- 
sands who assert too is beneath their ability, 
and an indication of being ‘‘off their game.” 
What a jolly lot of humbug there is in golf, as 
in other things! But it is the kind of humbug 
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that deceives no one, and sends many a man 
home in better humor, with a more wholesome 
appetite and to a sounder night’s sleep. So, 
long live humbug ! 

One of the most noticeable features of the 
golf of the last month was the winning of the 
long-distance driving competition, open, mark 
you, to professionals as well as to amateurs, by 
Mr. Harriman with a drive, if we remember 
aright, of over 240 yards. At a recent tourna. 
ment the writer was surprised to see the num- 
ber of men who started off with smashing long 
drives. If one hadseen only the play from the first 
tee one might have fancied that all the “*cracks” 
in the country were playing in this particular 
tournament. We beg to repeat, even at the ex- 
pense of weariness to our readers, that the short 
— wins the game, and that at 100. yards 

rom the hole is where the winning shots are 
made. This will be more and more true as our 
links are improved by copying good models, and 
as we insist upon having proper turf to play on, 
These days of dufferdom, when on so many 
links a ball goes about as well along the ground 
as through the air, are limited; and the days 
when lofting, and cutting, and stopping, and 
running the ball up, are absolutely necessary, 
will soon be upon us. Then woe unto the cro. 
quet players, who bang away with a brassie at 
bunkers 80 yards off, knowing full well that, in 
nine shots out of ten, the ball will go jumping 
over the hard ground, clearing the hard-baked 
bunker as though it were not there, and landing 
them probably as well up on the green as the 
far more difficult shot which has been carefully 
calculated to clear the bunker and land on the 

een. 

The Oakland Golf Club, at Bayside, L. L., 
have just held their first tournament. ‘The 
entries were few in number, as was to be ex- 
pected after the wholesale golf of the last few 
weeks. The eight men to qualify were Keene, 93; 
Travis, 94; Sands, 96; Wright, 98; Dorr, 103; 
Alexander, 108; Hamilton, 109; Crowninshield, 
111. In the first round Sands was beaten 4 
up and 2 to play by Hamilton, who has only 
been heard of heretofore as the winner of 
the public golf tournament at Van Cortlandt 

Park; Travis beat 
Dorr; Keene beat 
Crowninshield; 
Wright beat Alex- 
ander. Unless past 
performances 
count for little this 
tournament should 
end with a. match 
between Keene 
and Travis. 
There have been 
a number of inter- 
club matches, but 
they have been 
overshadowed by 
the large tourna- 
ments. We hope to 
give more at 
length, in the De- 
cember number of 
the magazine, 4 
summary of this 
year’s golf. 
P.C, 
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YACHT CLUB .HOUSE, 


YACHTING. 


HEN the Larchmont Yacht Club holds 


its clambake it. may fairly be said that 


the yachting season has come to a 
close. The time-honored festival oc- 
curred on the club lawn on Saturday, October 2. 
The New York Yacht Club had under consid- 
eration the giving of a fall regatta, but at the 
last moment it was found to be impracticable, 
most of the yachts of the racing fleet having 
gone out of commission. Thus the club must 
be content with whatever laurels it gained in 
ts June regatta and on its annual cruise. 
The chz oe of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Ya ht Club for the International Cup, now 
held by the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, 
of Montreal and Dorval, has been accepted by 
» last-named organization. At least half a 
Soecih new 20-footers will be built by Seawan- 
haka members to compete in the trial races 
next year. The challenge of the Minima Yacht 
Club did es materialize. It is understood that 
Mr. C, H. Crane will design a challenger, and 
will et eh from Glasgow in time to get his 
boat in trim for the trials. At the last mess 
dinner of the club a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to Mr. Crane for his attempts to recap- 
ture the trophy this year. 
1e town house of the Seawanhaka Co- 
thian Yacht Club, at No. 19 East 22d 
reet, was opened on October 1, and an in- 
sting prog ramme for the winter has been 
wn up. A sufficient proof of the popularity 
| prosperity of the club is the circumstance 
t we membership list, exclusive of life, hon- 
navy and associate members, has now 
chia its limit of four hundred, and there 
are many names on its waiting list. 


The owners of the 30-footers, who have sailed 
their little boats with so much pluck and per- 
sistency all summer at Newport, will go in for 
larger game next season. A number of 51- 
footers will be built by the Herreshoffs from the 
same models, and will be raced off Newport. 
Messrs. E. Morgan, Herman B. Duryea, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Henry P. Whitney and 
J. A. Stillman are said to have already put 
their names down on the list, and others are 
sure to follow suit. 

Commodore Postley, of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, offered cups for the 51-footers and 36- 
footers, to be competed for in a series of three 
races over a triangular course. The first con- 
test took place on September a2ist, in a stiff 
northeaster and rather a jump of a sea. The 
51-footers entered were Mr. F. M. Hoyt’s Syce 
and Mr. H. M. Gillig’s Vencedor. Mr. J. H. 
Hanan’s Acushla, Mr. Oswald Sanderson’s 
Anoatok and Mr. George G. Tyson’s Vorant 
ZI, were the 36-foot competitors. Vencedor 
and Syce carried single reefs in their main- 
sails. Vencedor got the best of the start, 
crossing the line five seconds after the signal. 
The others crossed in a bunch, with Syce to 
windward, The last-named soon passed Ven- 
cedor, and led by fifteen seconds at the Hemp- 
stead mark. From this point it was a hard 
four-mile thresh to windward to the eastern 
mark anchored in the middle of the Sound. 
Syce increased her lead, and Amoatok got the 
better of Acushla. Syce rounded the wind- 
ward mark at th o7m. 34s.; Vencedor, th. 
16m. 458.; Anmoatok, th. 23m. 36s.; Acushla, 
th. 24m 23s.; Vorant 7/., 1h. 40m. 

It was a run before the wind, with spinna- 
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kers spread to starboard, and Syce continued 
to increase the distance between herself and 
Vencedor. Acushla and Anoatok kept at it, 
hammer and tongs, there being little to choose 
between them. The times at the end of the 
first round were Syce th. 4om. 03s.; Vencedor, 
th, 49m. 40s.; Anoatok, th. 58m 55s.; Acushla, 
th. 59m. oss. Vorant //., seeing that she had 
no chance, retired. At the Hempstead mark 
there was only a difference of fifteen seconds 
between the two 36-footers, dcushla having 
the better of it. At the windward mark, on the 
second round, they were timed: Syce, 2h 4om. 
35s.; Vencedor, 3h. o2m. 038.; Acushla, 3h. 
15m. 30s.; Anoatok, 3h. 18m. 29s. Thence it 
was a rattling run home. The summary fol- 
lows: 
SLOOPS—51-FOOT CLASS. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Length. Time. Time. 
Yacht and Owner. Feet. H.M.S. H.M.S. 
Syce, F. M. H 3 06 06 3 06 06 
encedor, H. 47-64 3 2 15 3 17 28 


SLOOPS—36-FOOT CLASS, 


Acushla, Hanan Bros. ........34.04 3 40 28 3 40 28 


Anoatok, O. Sanderson 33-97 345 24 — 
Vorant II., G. G. Tyson. 34.00 Did not finish. 


Thus Syce won the first race of the series, 
beating Vencedor, 11m, 32s. Acushla beat 
Anoatok, 4m. 56s. 

The second race between Syce and Vencedor 
was sailed on September 25th, over a twenty- 
two-mile course. Mr. Fred M. Hoyt sailed 
Syce, his assistants being Mr. Irving Zerega 
and Captain Terry, while Mr. gone F. Lovejoy 
steered Vencedor, her owner, Mr. H. M. Gillig, 
being second in command, In the 36-foot class, 
Mr. W. Hanan's Acushla, Mr. Oswald Sander- 
son’s Anoatok and Mr. G. G. Tyson’s Vorant 
ZT, started. The wind was light from S.S.W., 
when the starting signal was given at 12h. 5m. 
Vencedor got off first in her class, and Acushla 
was across the line before her tworivals. They 
all carried their balloon jib-topsails to the first 
mark, which wasrounded thus: Syce, 12h. 44m. 
gs.; Vencedor, 12h. 46m. 16s.; Acushla, 12h. 
51m. 17s.; Amoatok, 12h. 54m. 118.; Vorant 
fI., 12h. 54m. 39s. The wind grew lighter, and 
at the second mark the yachts were timed: 
Syce, 2h. 34m. 46s.; Vencedor, 3h. 14m. 27s.; 
Acushla, 2h. 57m. 52s.; Anoatok, 3h. 1m. 59s.; 
Vorant //., 3h. 13m. 8s. The weather was so 
unpromising so far as wind was concerned, 
that the Regatta Committee ended the race for 
the 36-footers at the end of the first round, 
Acushia winning the cup by 11m. 36s. from 
Anoatok. The 51-footers drifted over the 
course a second time, Syce having a lead of 
forty minutes at the end of the first round. 
Vencedor did not finish, so Syce won the cup. 
The summary follows : 

SLOOPS—51-FUOT CLASS. 
Elapsed C'rected 
Length. Time. Tene. 
Feet. H. M.S. H. M.S. 


Syce, F. M. H 50 86 33 00 33 00 
| trae eg H. esccces 47-07 ot timed. 


SLOOPS—36-FOOT CLASS. 
Acushla, W. Hanan + 34:04 3 15 08 
Anoatok, O. Sanderson 33-97 32644 3 20 44 
Vorant II., G. G. Tyson........ 34.00 33226 3 32 26 
Acushla, Anoatok and Vorant JI. sailed a 
final race on September 2gth for a sweepstakes 
of $100 per boat. The wind was light from 


Yacht and Owner. 


3 15 08 


S. S. W., and the water was smooth. Acush/a 
won, her elapsed time being sh. 20m. 2gs.; that 
of Anoatok, 5h. 21m. 22s,, ani that of Vorant 
fT., 5h. 35m. 15s. A. J. KEengAty. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


‘¢ PENNBROOK,” 


N the equestrian field, polo and the county 
horse-shows have monopolized public at- 
tention throughout the summer months. 
Hunting is now in full swing, and the in- 
door horse-shows are opening their portals. 

In the current number -of Ourine will be 

found descriptions of the more important sum- 
mer horse-shows. A list of same, together 
with the indoor shows, is given below. 


OUTDOOR SHOWS OF THE SEASON OF 1897. 


Toronto, Ontario, April 29, 30. 

Baltimore, Md., May 14, 15. 

Queens County, N. ae Mineola, L. I., Mav 21, 22. 

Philadelphia, Pa., St Martin’s Green, Wissahickon 
Heights, May 25-29. 

Long Branch, N. J., August 12-14. 

Southampton, L. L, N. Y., August 19, 20. 

Saratoga, N. Y., August 20-28. 

Newport, R. I., August 23-28 (Coaching Parade only 
in 1897). 

Kaneas City, Mo.. Sept. 4-11. 

Westchester. N. Y. (White Plains), Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 

Orange County, Goshen, N. Y., Oct. 1, 2. 

Morristown, N. J., pag a 

Syracuse, N. Y. (State Fair), Aug. 23-28. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept. 21-24. 

Danbury, Conn., Oct. 3-6. 


INDOOR SHOWS FOR THE SEASON OF 1897-98. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 7-9. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25-30, 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 1-6. 

Cleveland, O., Nov. 9-13. 

New York (National), Nov. 15-20. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 9-13. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 28-May rt. 


Horsemen are busily engaged preparing for 
the great metropolitan show in Madison 
Square Garden, fixed for November 15th to 
20th inclusive ; and if the intense interest which 
has during the past season been evinced in 
outdoor shows may be taken as any criterion, 
the coming metropolitan show will eclipse pre- 
vious efforts, both in display and patronage. 


Thirty-three thousand dollars will be dis- 
tributed in premiums to winners in one hun- 
dred and ten regular classes, and several 
special prizes offered by private individuals 
are being added to the list. The most notable 
of these is the Waldorf-Astoria Challenge Cup 
oo $500), offered for the best horse suitable 
or a gig, the horse to be driven by its dona fide 
owner — professionals barred—the cup to be 
won three times by same owner before be- 
coming his personal property. This prize is 
especially to be commended as encouraging 
amateurs in a class distinct from the open 
competitions where dealers compete. 


In thoroughbreds a class has been added, 
although the prize for stallions is only $300, as 
last year. The trotters have $500 for cham- 
pionship. There is a herd prize of same 
amount, a fair appropriation for the young 
stock, and a new class for brood mares. to be 
shown with two of the progeny. This is a 
new departure, and should be very interesting 
to breeders, 


In the driving classes for trotters there is no 
change, but it is expected that the quality ex- 
hibited will be equal to that of two years ago, 
last year’s show being somewhat weak in this 
particular, 

The hackney has as large an appropriation 
as heretofore, having $500 challenge cup, 
$250 and $200 championships for stallion and 
progeny pure-bred ; also $200 for stallion and 

rogeny half-bred, judged as animals suitable 
or harness purposes. This is the class in 
which last year a trotting-bred stallion com- 
peted against a hackney and won. 

French coachers, heavy draught stallions, 
horses and delivery wagons, and cab horses are 
provided for same as last year, the heavy 
drafters in a very small way, the association 
being unable, for some unknown reason, to in- 
duce breeders in this department to make larger 
exhibits. 

For those shown in harness, the smaller 
horses and high-steppers are provided for, as 
last year, in a department separate from the 
larger carriage-horses, but this year the class 
for pairs over sixteen hands has been dropped. 
There are, of course, championships of $200 in 
each of these harness departments. Four-in- 
hand park drags and road coaches properly 
horsed are well provided for in-the list, an ex- 
tra class being inserted this year to bring out 
the best-appointed road coach and team. Here- 
tofore horses only counted. For ponies, sad- 
die-horses and hunters the prizes are about the 
same as last year, as also for Park Police, and 
the show of horses and wagons belonging to 
the Street-Cleaning Department. 

The high jump, 6ft. 6in., will be a feature in 
the jumping classes as it was last year, and 
while having no relation to the performances 
of hunters proper, is looked upon as an at- 
traction by the masses. There does not ap- 

ar to be any provision made for a military 
exhibit, although, as proved by the popularity 
of the great national military tournament held 
in the Gosien some months ago, there can be 
little doubt that the public would highly ap- 
preciate seeing the ‘‘ boys in blue” go through 
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their inspiriting drill, wall-scaling, unlimber- 
ing, charging and countermarching once more. 

The judges appointed to act in the several 
departments are as follows : 


Thoroughbreds—Milton Young, Lexington, Ky. 

Hackneys—Alexander Morton, Gowanbank, Scot- 
land; James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Alexander B. 
McLaren, Aurora, III. 

Trotters, roadsters and road rigs— David Bonner 
and A.C. Hall, New York; Shelby T. Harrison, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

tench coachers, pony stallions and brood mares, 
half breeds and ponies under saddle and in harness— 
Prescott Lawrence. 

Heavy draught stallions—H. L. Herbert. 

Four -in- hands, carriage and harness horses and 
tandems; horses, carriages and appointments; han- 
som cabs and horses and delivery wagons—Colonel 
Edward Morrell, Philadelphia; W. C. Gulliver and 
George R. Read, of New York. 

Saddle and police horses—R. W. Rives, New Ham- 
burg, N. Y.; Winthrop Rutherford, New York, and 
‘Trumbold Carey, Batavia, N. Y. 

‘Hunters and jumpers—Charles E. Mather, M. F. H., 
Philadelphia; John D. Cheever and George Work, 
New York. 

Veterinary inspectors—W. Sheppard, T. G. Sher- 
wood, and one other yet to be appointed. 


To make a forecast of the entries which may 
appear in the several classes is more difficult 
this year than ever, in view of the approaching 
sales by public auction of the horses of some of 
the most prominent exhibitors, viz., Oliver H. 
P. Belmont, Marion Story and others, whose 
entire stables come under the hammer before 
these pages will be in the hands of readers, 
The breaking up of these collections means 
that the famous horses Rockingham, Bucking- 
ham, Hurlingham, Wales, York and Sundown, 
inay fall into the possession of show-goers, or 
they may be shipped far away from metropoli- 
tan territory. If so, then new horses, probably 
many of them unheard of, will be driven in 
the show-ring by the gentlemen named, and 
so, for the time being, the cognoscenti are at 
sea. It may be taken for granted, however, 
that most of the animals whose names occur in 
the article on summer horse-shows, which ap- 
pears in this number of OvurTING, will compete 
at the National Show, and there will be some 
new ones, especially in the hunting classes, the 
State of Virginia having been heard from to 
that effect. The rumor that several English 
breeders and exhibitors were a feature to be 
counted upon at this show has not, as yet, been 
off cially confirmed. 

The brilliant harness classes, both for high- 
steppers and the smoother-gaited trotters, will 
be extremely rich this year, as will also the 
classes for trotting sires—a department which 
always creates immense enthusiasm at this 
show, and rightly so. Hackneys are to be 
stronger than last year, and more of them will 
be seen in harness than formerly. 

The Illinois State Board of Agriculture has 
laid out on a gigantic scale a horse-show that 
will attract exhibits from all over the United 
States to the Coliseum Building, Chicago, No- 
vember 1st to 6th, inclusive. The premiums 
amount to $40,000, and will be distributed 
among 263 open classes—the largest prize-list 
since the World’s Fair Show. 

The Executive Committee are composed of 
Arthur Caton, chairman; H. C. Chatfield-Tay- 
lor, C. W. Fullerton, John Dupee, G. Hen 
Wheeler, C. F. Kimball, G. M. Alexander, P. 
D. Armour, Jr,; Frank S. Gordon, Joseph Lei- 


ter, W. W. Keith, Walter Farwell, P. D. Stude- 
baker, E. C. Green and Charles Page Bryan, 
Clarence Moore is secretary and John A.Logan, 
Jr., manager. 


CROSS COUNTRY, 


Bright skies and delightfully refreshing 
breezes ushered in the hunting season, and the 
members of the Meadowbrook, Westchester, 
Richmond County, Elkridge and Genesee V al- 
ley Hunt Clubs simultaneously opened their 
club- houses on October 2d. Mr. Ralph N, 
Ellis, M. F. H. of the Meadowbrooks, was ac- 
companied on the initial run of the season, 
some twelve miles, by Mrs. James L. Ker- 
nochan, Harry Page, Max Stevenson, Mrs. E. 
K. Stowe, the two whips, Davy and Murphy, 
and a large party of friends of -the master, 
The start was made at 4 p. M., from Westbury 
Pond. Hounds were rather fresh at the start 
and at times tailed a bit, not settling down to an 
even pace, dwelling somewhat until they got 
warmed to their work, finally getting away 
with a burst and following a burning scent with 
the line hunters keeping all steady. It wasa 
— run for an opening. 

teeplechasing and a run over the stiffest 
eight miles of hunting country on Long Island 
marked the second day’s work of the Meadow- 
brooks, the — keeping in full cry without 
cessation and causing the company to negotiate 
many bits of timber. In the saddle were no- 
ticed Mrs. James L. Kernochan, on * Retribu- 
tion ;” Mrs, E. K. Stowe, on ‘‘ Westchester ;” 
M. F. H. Ralph N. Ellis, on ‘‘ Baritone ;” Harry 
Page, on ‘‘ Count,” and the mare ‘‘ Miss Brown” 
carrying MaxieStevenson. Well up were Harry 
K. Vingut and H. V. R. Kennedy, while H. L. 
Herbert on his gelding ‘‘ Sport” took a lead 
with Sidney Dillon Ripley and A. Brisbane. 
Dr. Harry S. Field was somewhat shaken up at 
the first ‘‘ stickler,” but came through all right. 
Hounds threw-off at Hempstead Farms, next the 
pack ran toward East Meadow, then took a long 
circular route to Plain Edge, where they ‘‘killed” 
and devoured. There was a fine rally toward 
the end of the run, and horses were pushed to 
top speed, dashing through and over bushes, 
ss broad ditches, and splashing in brooks 
and mud, and taking fences as if only imagin- 
eg 

he Westchesters were out twice over the 
farms of the county, meeting in New Rochelle. 
Accompanying Mr. Wm. E. Iselin, Master, 
were Arthur Iselin, Frank Landon, Frederick 
H. Allen, E. C. Potter, Howard M. Potter, and 
Eugene Reynal and others. The pack is a fine 
one, and kennel at Quaker Ridge Farm, Ma- 
maroneck, Hounds are out twice a week, and 
have met respectively at Portchester, White 
Plains and Rye. 

Pennsylvania huntsmen were out after the 
Elkridge pack, which met at Timonium on the 
first day of the season ; and among those who 
supported the Master, Mr. Samuel F. George, 
in the initial run were Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
Whistler, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jackson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter P. Smith, Miss Helen Harvey, 
Miss Fannie Lurman, Miss Mollie George, 
Miss Beulah Smith, Ernest Jenkins, Harry 
Birckhead, Wm. N. Maully and Frank Key 
Howard. A. H. Goprrey. 
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TRAVERS ISLAND—THE SUMMER HOME OF THE N. Y. A, C. 


THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST. 

HE first of a series of matches between 
the Chicago Athletic Association and 
the New York Athletic €lub was con- 
tested October 2, on the grounds of the 
New York Athletic Club, Travers Is- 

land, Pelham Manor, New York, 

The match was held in connection with the 
ifty-ninth semi-annual games of the New 
York Athletic Club, and the programme in- 
cluded three events open to all amateurs. 

The proverbial good luck of the New York 
Athletic Club in the matter of weather for their 
games deserted them this time, and the fore- 
noon was threatening, with some rain. It 
cleared soon after mid-day, and the afternoon 
was bright; but the rain, just at the time when 
most of the guests would be deciding whether 
to go or stay, lessened the attendance by 
more than half, and brought an assembly just 
large enough to fill all the seats, and leave 
about 500 to stand around the path, thus ena- 
bling everyone to see and enjoy the games 
without the crowding which would have come 

th a finer day. 

t allother games given by the New York 
Club, admission was without charge 
avitation only. More than 12,000 in- 
had been issued by members, and if 
ther had been as fine as at previous 
iven by the club, the attendance would 

+n most uncomfortably large. 
ifth of a mile cinder-path is one of the 
t in America, and had been well cared 
anticipation of record-breaking per- 
lances ; but the cool and blustering east 
wind prevented new records against it, and in- 
validated those made with its assistance. It 
p vas against the runners in the 50 yards and 100 
yards, and with them in the final straight of 
r races. This wind howled along the 


all of 
backstretch, and was so strong in the inner- 


field that the hurdles continually blew over, 
and it was found necessary to spike them down 
before the race. Around the east curve the 
path was sheltered by the seats, trees and high 
bank, and this protection extended thirty or 
forty yards up the straight; but beyond this 
distance the wind grew stronger and stronger 
toward the finish line, and was quite brisk at 
the point selected for the end of* the 150-yards 
run, 

Although ostensibly a match between the 
Chicago Athletic Association and the New 
York Athletic Club, it was really a contest be- 
tween the Metropolitan Association and the 
Central Association. A very large majority of 
the finest athletes of the Metropolitan district 
are enrolled under the banner of the New York 
Athletic Club, and there are no athletes in the 
district, not members of the club, who could 
have won any of the three events in which 
New York was beaten. Of the eight young 
men who represented Chicago, five are stu- 
dents at school, college or university, while 
one lives in Minnesota, one in Iowa, one in 
Michigan, two in Wisconsin, and three in IIli- 
nois. The Central district could have furnished 
no other useful men for the team, except the 
two who were kept away by accidents. 

It is customary in such club matches to score 
5 points, 3 points and 1 point, for first, second 
and third place in each event; but the Chicago 
Athletic Association had, when compared with 
the New York Athletic Club, only a few athletes 
and had a long and expensive journey, so New 
York, wishing to make the match more even, 
waived the usual custom and agreed to have 
only two competitors from each club in each 
event, to have no scoring by points, and to de- 
cide the match by the number of wins. 

It was the desire of the gentlemen who ar- 
ranged this match to make it as near absolutely 
even as was possible for human foresight; and 
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their success would have been notable but for 
two unfortunate accidents which resulted in 
disabling J. R. Richards and R. C. Ewry, of 
the Chicago team. 

At the customary championship programme 
Chicago would have had no chance with New 
York, so the one-mile run, the one-mile walk, 
the bicycle race, the running high jump, the 
running broad jump, the pole vault, and throw- 
ing the 56-lb. weight, were dropped, because 
New York would have been absolutely certain 
to win all of these seven events. hen the 
1oo-yard run and 220-yard run were shortened 
to 50 yards and 150 yards, which distances were 
favorites with Chicago’s sprinters; and the 
standing high jump and standing broad jump 
were added, because one of Chicago's athletes 
was a champion and record-holder at those two 

ames. 

It would have been well-nigh impossible to 
arrange a match which could promise closer 
work than this. An impartial expert would 

robably have forecast the result as follows: 

or New York, Wefers would win the 50-yard 
and 150-yard runs, Cregan or Orton the half- 
mile, New York team the relay-race, Sheldon 
the shot, and Flanagan the hammer—a total of 
6 events. For Chicago, Richards would win the 
high hurdles, Kraenzlein the low hurdles, Ewry 
the two jumps, and Hennemann the discus—a 
total of 5 events. This would leave the quarter- 
mile run, whose finigh was likely to be a ques- 
tion of a few inches, between Long of New 
York and Townsend of Chicago, who met at 
the championship meeting five weeks before, 
where Townsend won by a foot. 

Richards, Chicago’s high hurdler, who was 
lame at the championship meeting, did not im- 
prove after his return home, and thought it 
better to give up a second trip to New York, 
but his absence cost his team nothing, as 
Kraenzlein unexpectedly won the race for Chi- 
cago. Ewry, Chicago’s jumper, lamed himself 
in practice, and could not come. If present 
and well, he must have won both the jumps, 
and the score of the match would have been 
New York 6%, Chicago 5%, which is as near as 
a match of 12 events could be, and have one 
club win. The actual score was New York 8%, 
Chicago 34%, New York taking the two jumps, 
which would certainly have gone to Chicago 
but for Ewry’s mishap. 

Long and Townsend have now run two 
quarter-mile races remarkable not only for their 
closeness but for their curious result. At the 
championship meeting both were staggering as 
they neared the finish line, though Long was a 
little in front; but Townsend fell first, and got 
his head in front of Long as they crossed the 
line, although his feet were almost a yard be- 
hind Long’s. Inthe subsequent match, both 
ran the final 30 yards staggering as before, and 
this time Townsend was Shout a foot in front; 
but Long fell first, and although his feet were 
about half a yard behind, he fell forward so as 
to bring his head even with Townsend’s and se- 
cure a dead heat. 


OPEN AMATEUR EVENTS. 


1oo-yard handicap run—Final heat, S. K. Thomas, 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, New York City,9 yards, 
to a .H. Hoffman, Anchor A. C., 9 yards, 2, by a 
yard ; A. J. Mendes, K. A. C., ro yards, 3, by 2 yards. 
1-mile handicap run—R. L. Eaton, New Jersey A. 


C., 10 yards, 4m. 45 4-58.; J. J. Burke, N. J. A. C., 100 
yards, 2, by 5 yards; W: d Messer, N. Y. City, 7; 
yards, 3, by 4 yards. , 
2-mile steeplechase, for the national outdoor cham. 
jonship. The course, laid out on the turf of the inner 
eld, just inside the cinder —_ was ro laps and 396 
feet for the full 2 miles; and each lap had one water 
jump with hedge, one stone wall and four bush bur. 
les. G. W. Orton, New York A. C., ram. 8 2-<s.: T. 
G. McGirr, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 360 yards; W. W. Smith, 
N. J. A. C., 3, by 300 yards. 


MATCH AT TWELVE EVENTS, CHICAGO ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION VS. NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, 


so-yard run—B. J. Wefers, New York Athletic Club, 
4-58.; C, A. Klunder, Chicago Athletic Association, 2, 
y ayard: J.H. Rush, C, A. A., 3, by half a yard; E. 
B. Bloss, N. Y. A. C., 4, by 4 feet. 
rso-yard run—B. J. Wefers, N. Y. A. C., 14 3-5s.; J. H. 
Maybury, C. A. A., 2, by 3 yards ; vF H. Rush, C. A. A., 
3, by 14 feet; R. oore, N. Y. A. C., 4. In the 
nal half of this race the runners had a fresh breeze 
behind them, which will prevent the acceptance of the 
time as a new world’s record. 
warter-mile run—M. W. Long, N. Y. A. C., and A, 
{; ownsend, C. A. A.,a dead heat in 51 1-5s.; H. J. 
yons, N. Y. A.C., 3. This was the most interesting 
contest of the afternoon. Long wasted a little distance 
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WEFERS WINNING 150 YARDS IN 14 3°55. 


in iret om | outside Townsend around the final curve 
and turned into the straight a few feet behind. The 
struggle down the final 50 yards was desperate, and 
Long just failed to get on even ter but fell over the 
line before Townsend tumbled, and it was rightly 
judged a dead heat. 

Half-mile run—J. F. Cregan, N. Y. A. C., 2m. 12 4°58; 
G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 4 yards; R. B. Barrett, 
C. A. A., 3, by 2 yards. ; 

1-mile relay race—New York Athletic Club, M. W. 
Long VE F. Cregan, H. S. Lyons and B. J. Wefers, 3. 
208.; é icago Athletic Se . Bush, C. A. 
lander, D. H, Jackson and A. J. Townsend, 2, by ° 
yards. 

20-yard hurdle race ; 10 hurdles, each 3 feet 6 inches 

h; run on grass against a strong wind—A. C 
Kraenzlein, C. A. A., 17 i J. H. Thompson, Jr., " 
Y. A.C., 2, by 6 inches; M. P: Haipin, N. Y. A.C. 
by 6 yards. e 

220-yard hurdle race ; 10 hurdles, each 2 feet 6 inches 
high. The 220-yard course includes all of the & 
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of the path, and each man had his own row of 
es, and the course of each competitor was meas- 
roped, staked, and marked separately. A. C. 
zlein, C. A. A., 28s.; G. G. Winship, N. Y.C. A., 
, feet; J. H. Thompson, N.Y. A. C., 3, by a yard ; 
Klunder, Gs hy Bese 

Standing high jump—A. 5 , nen Be ¥ AL, 
ft. 6 3-4in.; I. K. Baxter, N. C., aft. 5 3-4in. Chi: 
ago had no representative. 

Sta ling broad jump—A. P. Pa are Ww Y. A. C., 
soft. sin.; I. K. Baxter, N. Y. C., oft. 8 3-4in.; C. A. 
K "C. A. A., 8ft. 10 1-2in. 


»wing the discus—C. H. Hennemann, C. A. A., 





in.; R. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., rogft. 3in.; A. C. 
nzlein, C. A. A., 98ft. 7in.; R. Garrett, N. ¥, A. C., 

oft. rin. 
Put ing 16-lb, shot—R. Sheldon, N. Y. A. C., 43ft. 


. H. Hennemann, C. A. A., qeft. 5 1-2in. 


Thro wing 16-lb. hammer—J. Flannagan, N. Y. A. c., 
ugft. 6in.; C.H. Hennemann, C. A. A., 135ft. 11 1-2in. 
C.C mt Pe N. Y. A.C. , 122ft. 10 1-2in. 


iE CANADIAN 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The Amateur Athletic Association of Can- 
ada held the twentieth annual Canadian cham- 
pions eye.) meeting, September 25th, on the 
bicycle path at Rosedale, near Toronto, Ont. 
The path is three and a half laps to the mile, 
and was originally an athletic track, but has 
been altered into a cycle path by banking the 
curves so steeply as to annoy and hinder foot- 
racers when rounding either end of the course. 
The path had not been properly prepared for 
these games, and its surface was hard, brittle 
and uneven. ‘The curves are’so long, and the 
banking continues so far down into the 
straights, that it is impossible to find one hun- 
dred yards straightaway, and that race is run 
on the turf, in front of the grand stand. The 
weather was pleasant, the wind trifling, and 
the attendance less than one thousand people. 
This sparse assembly was due partly to lack of 
interest among the citizens of Toronto and 
vicinity, and partly to the counter-attraction of 
arace-meeting at Woodbine Park. 

As in previous years, the liberal Canadian 
athletic authorities threw this so-called Cana- 
dian championship meeting open to the ath- 
letes of the United States; and also, as in pre- 
vious years, nearly all the prizes were carried 
across the border. New Jersey Athletic Club 
won a championship, while New York Ath- 
Ietic Club took eleven, leaving only three to 
the Canadian athletes. The result could easily 
have been still more disastrous for Canada, as 
New York might have taken all fifteen cham- 
pionships had it wished. That club has 
two men who could have won the half-mile 
tun, two others who could have taken the shot- 
tting, and half a dozén who would have had 
no trouble in winning eae os vaulting or the 
two-mile bicycle race t any Canadian 
athlete won any one Canadian championship 
his year, is due solely to the fact that the cap- 
f the New York Athletic Club did not 

team which represented the full strength 

lub. 
scoring for points, 5 are allowed for first 

3 for second place and 1 for third place. 
ulating on this basis, the club score of this 
ng is as follows: 






Total 
Second. Third. Points. 


- First. 

Mew York Mii eeecsveces II 5 r 7 
Toronto A.C csviacd sasevices I 3 4 18 
West End ¥, M. C. A...... r I x 9 
Montreal A. A. Assecesceee os I 3 6 
New Jersey Av C... cesses I a es 5 
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Olympic A. C., Winnipeg.. . 
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Canada won 3 firsts, 10 seconds and 14 thirds 
—59 points, while the United States won 12 
firsts, 5 seconds and 1 third—76 points. 


The New York Athletic Club sent to the 
meeting 12 athletes, who made 18 individual 
entries, started in 11 events, and won 11 firsts, 
5 seconds and 1 third. 


1oo-yard run, final heat—B. F. Wefers, N. Y. A. 
C., NewYork City, 10s.;G. Paris, Montreal, Q.. Lacrosse 

Club, 2, a 5 feet; A, C. Caldwell, University ot To- 
ronto, 3. Paris is a negro, a porter on a palace-car, 
works every night, and can practice only in occasional 
half-hours stolen from his sleeping time. 


220-yard run, final heat—B. J. Wefers, N. Y. A. C., 
21s.; M. W. Long, N. Y. A. C., 2, by 8 yards; G. Paris, 
M.L. C., 3, by 5 yards. This race was run around a 
curve, each man having a roped and staked lane meas- 
ured independently ; but all the courses were short, 
and the time cannot be accepted as a record. 


Quarter-mile run—M. W. Long, N. Y. A.C., 498.; B. J. 
Wefers, N. Y. A. C., 2, by a yard; G. Se Ae "Mon- 
treal eng Athletic Association, anvel, 
New Jersey A. C., Bayonne City, N. J., oy Wefers col- 
lapsed, when leading, only 1.0 yards from the finish. 
This quarter-mile course, like the 220-yard track, was 
pret precy: short. and the performance cannot be 
accepted as a Canadian record, which it would have 
been if correct. 

Half-mile run—H. E. Manvel, N. J. A. C., 1m. 57 4-58.; 
G. Stephens, M. A. A. A., 2, by a yard; A. Brodie, M. 
A. A. A., 3, by 2 yards. 

r-mile run—J. F, Cregan, N. Y. A. C., 4m. 24 3-58.; A. 
Grant, St. Mary’s, Ont., te hy ty ns D. Grant, T. A. 
C., 3; A. Brodie, Jr., A. A., 4. In the last la 
Cregan accidentally An BS Brodie, who fell, an 
rolled over on the turf, scrambled to his feet, perse- 
vered most pluckily, and finished third. 


2-mile run—G. W. Orton, N. Y. A. C., 14m. 25 2585 D. 
Grant, T.A.C., 2, by 30 yards: S. A. Finley, M.A.A WA, 3. 
120-yard hurdle race, final heat—J. H. ae Jr., 
. Y. A. C., 16 158.; W. B. Rogers, N. ¥. A C., 2, by 3 
yards; E. Harding, Toronto Young Men's Christian 
Association, > 
w. -mile walk—W. B. Fetterman, N.Y. A 
te cag W. E. Y. M.C 
C.A., 3. 
> aa bicycle race—F. C. Robinson, T. A. C., 4m. 448.; 
R. Thompson, Cs Bicycle Club, 2, by a foot; A: 
McEachren, T. A. C., 


Running 2 names C. Carroll, N. Y. A. C, sft. 
11 1-2in.; 1. K. Baxter, N. Y. A. C., sft. ro 1-2in.; H. Gill, 
T. A.C. -, 5ft. 9 1-2in. 

Reon broad jump—E. B. Bloss, N. Y. A. C., 23ft. 
1 1-8in B. Rogers, N. Y. A. C., 2o0ft. 10 r-2in.; G. 
Webber, T. A. C., 20ft. gin. 

Pole vault—D. Sinclair, W. E. Y. M. C. A., roft. 
1-2in.; J. A. Knox, T. A. C., 1oft. 1-2in.; J. Peaire, Ham- 
ilton, oft. gin. 

Putting 16-Ib. pee) Gray, Orillia (Ont.) L.C., gaft. 
4in.; H. Gill, T. A. C., q:ft. 7 1-2in.; T. O” Rourke, L. 
ALA. -» 37ft, 1 1-2in. 

Throwin, 16-1b. see, bie N. Y¥. A. ¢., 
145ft. . McArthur, T. P. -» te2ft. 2in.; C. Chad- 
wick, i A, C., r1oft. gin. 

I igh ta | 5s -lb. weight—J. 

ft. 4in.; O'Rourke, L. 
Hernon, ' ve M. C. A., 26ft. 10in. 


A. C., 24m. 6 258.3 
.A., 2; W. Hazlitt, W: E. Y. 


vnen, OR ou. wee 
A. A., 28ft. 2in.; A. T. 


W. B. Curtis, 
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AMATEUR TRACK RACING, 


HE programme of the annual tournament 
of the Springfield, Mass., Bicycle Club, 
held on the Hampden Park track, Sep- 
tember 14th, 15th and 16th, included 
many amateur events, among them the 

quarter-mile and five-mile amateur national 

championships. The former had as starters E. 
C. Hausman, New Haven, Conn.; EM. Blake, 

Keane, N. H.;J.S. Johnson, Worcester, Mass.; 

E. W. Peabody, Chicago, IIll.; R. F. Ludwig, 
Chicopee, Mass., and Ray Dawson, Boonton, 

N. J. This was a fine contest from the start, 
Blake leading into the stretch, only to be passed 
in the final sprint by Hausman and Ludwig. 

I. A. Powell, Ray Dawson, {; a gy E. 
W. Peabody, R. F. Ludwig, U. H. Minie, H. 
B. Hills, Jr., and E. C. Hausman started in 
the five-mile national amateur championship, 
paced by single riders eeecestng each half 
mile. In the second lap, Peabody fell and was 
out of the race, Dawson leading at the comple- 
tion of the first mile. Johnson, Minie and 
Dawson were also out before the third mile was 
completed, after which Powell led to the 
stretch, followed by Ludwig, Hills, and Haus- 
Man in the order named. The former was 
pocketed in the sprint, however, Hausman 
winning by a foot, with Ludwig second and 
Hills third. This race, run in 10m. 33 3-58., 
created a new American amateur five-mile 
record. ‘ 

Amateur summaries at Springfield : 

One mile open—First semi-final heat, E. W. Peabody, 
first; R. F. Ludwig, second; G. H. Collett, third. Time, 
2™M., 118. 

Second semi-final heat, E. C. Hausman, first; Ray 
Dawson, second; E. M. Blake, third. Time, 2m. 10 4-5s. 

Final heat, R. F. Ludwig, first; E. C. Hausman, 
second ; E. W. Peabody, third; Ray Dawson, fourth. 
Time, 2m. 5 4-5s. 

Mile, 2:15 class—Final heat. Victor Eckberg, first; G. 
H, Collett, second; E. C. Ferre, third. Time, 2m. 4 3-ss. 

Half-mile—Final heat, J. S. Johnson, first; R. Fe 
Ludwig, second; E. W. Peabody, third. Time, rm. 
12-58. 

One mile—Final heat, I. A. Powell, first; G. H. Col- 
lett, second; E. M. Blake. third. Time, 2m. 8 3-ss. 

One-quarter mile national championship—E. C. 
Hausman, first; R. F. Ludwig, second; E. M. Blake, 
third. Time, 34 2-ss. 

Haif-mile handicap—J. Dreher, 20 yards, first; E. C. 
Hausman, scratch, second; George Reith, 10 yards, 
third. Time, rm. 1 4-s5s. 

Five-mile championship—E. C. Hausman, first; R. F. 
Ludwig, second; H. B. Hills, Jr., third. Time, 1om. 

3 i 5s. The intermediate times were - Quarter, 34 2-58.; 

alf, 1m. 7s.; three-quarters, 1m. 38s.; mile (Dawson), 
2M. 9 3 58.; two miles (Powell), 4m. 14 3.58.; three miles 
(Powell), 6m. 23 2-5s.; four miles (Powell), 8m. 28 4-5s.; 
five miles (Hausman), rom. 33 3-5s. Amateur Ameri- 
can track record. 

Quarter, third and half-mile, tandem, fiying-start, 
unpaced, against time—Casey and Eckberg; times, 
p phage ag 24 4-5S.; third-mile, 35s ; half-mile, 51 3-5s. 

ll amateur world’s records for their class. 

At the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Division of the L. A. W., held on the Waverly 
track, September 18th, four amateur State 
championships were decided. The following 
are the summaries : 


Half-mile State championship — Bert Ripley, first ; 
Wm. Weller, second ; Walter C. Roome, third. Time, 
xM, 108. 

Half-mile handicap—H. C. Hedeman, 50 yards, first ; 
John Ruel, scratch, second ; Walter C. Roome, scratch, 
third. Time, 1m. 3 1-5s. 

Quarter-mile State champicnship—Bert Ripley, first; 
Ray Dawson, second; Walter Babb, third. Time, 
33 1-55. 
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One-mile open—Charles Schlee, first; Bert Ripley 
second; W. A. Ladue, third. Time, 2m. 17 2-ss. ry 

One-mile State ee ao Ripley, first: 
Ray Dawson, second ; Walter C. Roome, third. Time 
2M, Io 1-58. : 

Two-mile State championship—Ray Dawson, Jirst: 
Walter C. Roome, second ; Wm. Weller, third. Time’ 
4M. 32 1-58. 

The national circuit tournament, held ai In. 
ternational Park, Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 25th, included several excellent amateur 
events. Fred Schade, the local champion, won 
the one-mile open and mile handicap. The 
summaries : 


One-mile tandem—Fred Schade and A. C, Moran, 
first ; B. F. Green and H. G. Green, second. Time, 
2M. 24 1-5S. 

Two-thirds-mile handicap—C, J. Mueller, 85 yards, 
first ; L. Counselman, 35 yards, second; Wm. Brearly, 
60 yards, third, Time, 1m. 32 3-5s. ~ 

ne-mile open—Fred Schade, first; L. Danemilier, 
second ; A. C. Moran third. Time, 2m. 56 4-ss. 

Five mile handicap— Fred Schade, scratch, (first: 
E. L. Wilson, 30 yards, second ; E. L. Todd, 400 yards, 
third. Time, 14m. 29s. 


Several of the amateur cracks of the East 
competed in the national circuit tournament at 
Trenton, N. J., on September 27th, with the 
following results : 


One-mile novice—R. E. Cunningham, first ; Joseph 
Edgar, Jr., second; Oliver Houghton, third. Time, 
2m. 4cs. 

One-mile open, final heat—G. H. Col!stt, first ; F.C. 
Hausman, second; Ray Dawson, third. Time, 2m. 


4°58. 

One and one-half-mile tandem—E. C. Hausman and 
G. H. Collett, first; Jack Jasper and W. C. Roome, 
second. Time, 3m. 13 x % 

One-mile handicap—E. C., Hausman, scratch, first; 
G. H. Collett, scratch, second ; Ray Dawson, scratch, 
third. Time, 2m. 20s. 

At the National Circuit meet, held at De- 
troit, Mich., October 2d, these amateur events 
were scheduled : 

One-mile open—F. A. Joseph, 1 ; Neils Carlson, 2; 
J. Woodward, 3. Time, 2m. 8 1-s5s. 

Two-mile lap race—Roy King, 15 points, 1; Neils 
Carlson, 13 points, 2; F. A. Joseph, 8 points, 3. Time, 
4m. 46s. 

Mile and one-half handicap—M. J. Rotts, 90 yards, 1; 
Oscar Wanderer, 70 yards, 2; J. Woodward, 80 yards 
3. Time, 3m. 41s. 

The Massachusetts State championships for 
1897 were decided at the Lynn (Mass.) tourna- 
ment, on October 5th, with the following re. 
sults : 

One-third-mile State championship—James Urqua- 
hart, first; J. S. Johnson, second Time, 43 1-ss. 

One-mile State championship — James Urquahart, 
first; James Clark, second. Time, 2m. 19 3-5s. 

One third-mile handicap—J. S. Johnson, 45 yards, 
first ; John Hobbs, 40 yards, second ; B. A. Ingraham, 
40 yards, third. Time, 45s. 

ne-mile handicap—H. B. Hills, yt scratch, first; 
James Clark, 20 yards, second; E. W. Stevens, 6o 
yards, third. Time, 2m. 20 3-5s. 

Two-mile handicap—Robert Urquahart, 40 yards, 
first; E. O. Peabody, 170 yards, second; P. J. Moran, 
200 yards, third. Time, 4m. 47 4-5s. ; 

Five-mile State championship Victor Eckberg, first; 
James Urquahart, second. Time, 11m. 59 2-5s. 


RACING RESUME OF THE MONTH. 

Promoters of amateur meetings, and racing 
men generally, should carefully study the rul- 
ings of the Racing Board, outlines of the most 
important of which are given in OvurTING, for in 
them the technicalities of the sport are one by 
one interpreted. Promoters are expected to 
use extraordinary care in selecting officials for 
their tournaments, Honesty, respectavility and 
official position in the L. A. W. are not the 
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only requisites for good judges, who should, in 
addition, have had that experience which edu- 
cates the eye. As a decision of the judges is 
necessarily final, their selection should be made 
only with the utmost care. Many complaints 
of inaccurate judging are made by the racing 
men, not all of them just; but it is of grave 
importance that all who finish should be ac- 
curately placed. 

Riders should understand that it is futile to 
protest the decisions of referees on fouls. A 
reading of the rules will show that the referee 
is the sole judge of whether or not a foul was 
committed, and by whom. A decision on this 
point by the proper official is final, unless fraud 
is shown by positive evidence. 

When a race is to be decided by the ‘ best 
two out of three heats,” the winner is not de- 
termined until one rider has won two heats, 
either by finishing first or by the disqualifica- 
tion of a competitor or competitors who may 
finish in front and lose such position or positions 
through the rulings of the referee. The second 
and third prizes are to be distributed according 
to the standing of the riders in the summary, 
heat-winners to be placed before all those who 
have occupied lesser positions ; and in case two 
riders are tied by finishing in the same positions 
an equal number of times, the one occupying 
the best position in the concluding heat shall 
be awarded the prize. In every heat a rider 
must finish within 150 yards of the winner, or 
be adjudged distanced. In case a competitor 


fails to win one heat in three, he will be dis- 
qualified from any subsequent heats which may 


be necessary to decide the prizes. 

Promoters or officials of a meet must not alter 
the marks of the men given by the handicapper, 
either by moving them back to scratch or in 
any other manner. The handicapper’s marks 
vary for different distances, and an interference 
with his carefully prepared handicap neutralizes 
his work, and is an injustice to the men. 

The following amateur track records have 
been accepted ; 

Two miles against time, unpaced—4m.27 3-5s., 
by Joseph Heil, made at Denver, Col., August 
21, 1897. 

One mile, tandem, against time, unpaced— 
Im. 55 4-5S., made at Denver, Col., August 21, 
1897, by Frank Botterill and C. H. Garnflo. 

One-third mile, competition, unpaced — 40 
3-5s.,by Philip J. Bornwasser, Louisville, Ky., 
September 4, 1897. 

AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The ruling of Judge Davy, of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, in the case of 
Israel W. Baldwin, of Avoca, Steuben County, 
against the Fraternal Accident Association 
of America, is of vital importance to cy- 
clists everywhere. The plaintiff was, in 
1894, while a policy holder in the defendant’s 
company, badly injured by falling from his bi- 
cycle,in consequence of which he was incapaci- 
tated from pursuing his ordinary occupation for 
nore than a year. His claim for the regular 
weekly indemnity was stoutly resisted by the 
company, on the ground that the policy provided 
that if the plaintiff should be injured while en- 
gaged temporarily or otherwise in any occupa- 
tion or exposure classified as more hazardous 
than that named in the policy, he should be en- 
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titled only to the indemnity fixed for that more 
hazardous occupation. In this connection the 
company cited a clause in the certificate which 
expressly provided that ‘‘ insured persons acci- 
dentally injured while engaged in polo, base- 
ball games or cycling shall receive only such 
indemnity of a lower class as provided for such 
games,” 

The case was taken to the courts, and despite 
the arguments of the company, Judge Davy 
ruled in favor of the plaintiff on every point. 
As to the private agreement contained in the 
pore. by which it was agreed that all disputes 

tween the company and its policy holders 
should be submitted to arbitration, he held that 
this clause could not extinguish the right of 
ey to the courts. He rules, also, that cy- 
cling, as practiced by the ordinary citizen, is not 
an ‘‘ extra hazardous occupation ” and that, in 
fact, itis not an occupation at all, since that 
word describes a man’s regular business or call- 
ing, and does not cover a harmless pastime like 
bicycle riding With reference to the cyclin 
clause specially cited by the company, he too 
the ground that it referred to professional cy- 
clists, who make their living by wheel racing, 
and did not cover those who rode a bicycle oc- 
casionally for pleasure. 

This latest decision favorable to cyclists seems 
to be founded upon sound law and good common 
sense. If the plaintiff hadbeen injured in a 
railroad accident or while out driving, the com- 
pany could not plead that he was entitled only 
to the lower indemnity because he had been 
engaged in an extra hazardous occupation ; and 
cycling is surely not more perilous than driv- 
ing or railroad travel, The classification of 
ordinary cycling as ‘‘ dangerous” seems absurd, 
and Judge Davy’s denial of the right of the 
company to insist upon such classification is 
considered ‘‘ reasonable and fair.” 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 

Although the limbs are supposed to be of 
equal strength, itisa notable fact that the right 
one exerts, in cycling, more force than the left 
one. Very often, examination of the bearing 
cases of old wheels will show more wear on the 
right than on the left side. 

achines improperly fitted to their riders— 
still all too common—are responsible for a large 
proportion of the ills which may proceed from 
the aduse of cycling. 

When the end of a day’s tour finds one too 
tired for food or sleep, it is a sure sign of 
the overtaxing of his powers. 

Riding at speed over street-car or railroad 
tracks is a dangerous practice even in dry 
weather. When necessary to cross them, do so 
at a moderate pace, and, as nearly as possible, 
at right angles. 

Toe-clips are recommended for ladies who 
cannot be taught by any other means that 
Swe gd pedaling is done with the ball of the 
oot instead of with the instep. 

“ Audible warning” by other than vocal 
means is universally expected of a cyclist 
when passing pedestrians; and the regulations 
of nearly every State, city, and village in this 
country require the use of the bell, and punish 
the neglect to carry it by penalties ranging 
from a small fine to imprisonment, 

THe PROWLER. 
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OUTING FOR NOVEMBER. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


Before this reaches the eyes of the readers, 
all but the enthusiastic few will have laid aside 
their cameras for the winter; but with their 
cameras, many I hope will not lay aside pho- 
tography. Photographers worthy of the name 
will have, during the summer, made a stock of 
negatives from which a never-ending source of 
amusement to themselves and delight to their 
friends may be derived by the making and 
exhibiting of lantern slides, 

It is true that some of our British brethren, 
and especially those of them who may justly 
be said to have been the leaders in artistic pho- 
tography, have spoken and written somewhat 
slightingly of slides as being simply mechan- 
ical reproductions without artistic value; and 
that is undoubtedly true of many of the slides, 
or the way in which they too often are shown. 
But the fault is not in the slides or exhibitions, 
assuch, but in the ignorance of their makers 
and exhibitors. 

Slides can be made and placed on the screen 
with all the artistic qualities that the artist has 
been able to put into his negative or the print 
that he could produce therefrom, by those who 
know how, or will take the trouble to learn 
from probably the most interesting article of 
the year, written by Mr, Alfred Stieglitz. It is 
too long for reproduction here, but will be 
found in the October number of the American 


Amateur Photographer ; and it is well worth 
the most cataidl ataly, as it contains all the 
information necessary for the production of 
slides of the highest and most truly artistic 
class, 

LIMES FOR THE OXYHYDROGEN LIGHT. 


Speaking of slides naturally suggests the lan- 
tern ; and what lanternist has not had trouble 
with his limes! How rarely is it possible to 
unscrew the screw-top of the tin containing the 
usual dozen ; and when the can-opener has been 
applied, how 5 gS do they begin to deterio- 
rate, especially at the seaside or during a wet 
spell! Several years ago I recommended J. 
B. Colt & Co, to adopt a plan which I had a 
quarter of a century previous found inexpen- 
sive, simple, and certain, z. ¢., to hermetically 
seal each lime in a bit of glass tube. They did 
not take the hint then; but during my recent 
stay at Point o’ Woods, and in a wet spell when 
everything felt damp to the touch, I ordered a 
few with fear and trembling, thinking, indeed, 
that I should have to order afresh for each ex- 
hibition, and was delighted to find each her- 
metically sealed, just as I had suggested and as 
I had done in the long, long ago. Those that I 
used were all that the most exacting lanternist 
could desire, and the rest I left in my labora- 
tory there, perfectly certain that I shall find 
them equally perfect on my return when an- 
other July comes around. Joun Nicot. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. W. B., Pittsburgh.—(I.) A wagon-track 
is ber se a hazard, but no hazard should be of 
such a character that it is impossible to play 
out of it. If, therefore, you consider your 
wagon-track a hazard, you should formulate a 
o— rule applicable to your particular dif- 

culty, making said rule to conform as nearly 
as may be tothe general rules of the game. If 
we could see the hazard in question, we should 
be glad tosuggesta wording forsuchrule. (II.) 
If it isa hazard which catches only a poorly 
played ball, then such a ball should be fur- 
nished, and dropping for one stroke would prob- 
ably beenough. Of course, behind the hazard, 
z. é., with hazard between you and the ball. 
(III.) If on the other hand this hazard is so 
placed—we mention this possibility because un- 
ortunately there are such hazards on some of 
our links—that it may trap and render unplay- 
able a well-played shot, violating every law and 
precedent of the game, the player should not be 
penalized, z. ¢., allowed to drop and play with- 
out penalty. (IV.) Your chief difficulty no 
doubt arises from the fact that you have a 
hazard from which it is impossible to play the 
ball. The game of golf does not include such a 
possibility. No hazard should render the ball 
resting init unplayable. Therefore your only 
recourse is not to consider the wagon-track a 
hazard, to eliminate it from your game, or 
in short, to make special promot 8 rules to apply 
toit. If the wagon-track can come within the 
meaning of ‘‘ out-of-bounds,” then your course 
is clear. 

“ Syracuse,”"— Shoes should be perfectly 
fitted to the feet. If they are too small you 


will never feel at ease, and if too large, they 
will interfere with your pedaling. 

Every muscle of the body zs exercised in 
cycling, not in the act of propulsion alone, but 
in balancing and assisting the limbs, directly 
or indirectly, by giving them the most favor- 
able conditions for their action, yet with the 
exception of the pull by the arms, without add- 
ing a particle to their force. 

Phe most frequent cause of ill-running chains 
is some fault in the alignment of the two 
sprockets. If the difficulty cannot be remedied 
by an expert repairer a new driving gear will 
be necessary. 


“* Tramp,”—The following table of distances 
will answer all your questions. 


From Boston to Plymouth, N. H 127 miles. 
From Plymouth to North Woodstock 22 miles. 
From North Woodstock to Flume House.... 5 miies. 
* To Flume and return, 2 miles; Pool, 1 mile. 

From Flume House to Profile House 

From Profile House to Franconia 

From Franconia tc Bethlehem 

From Bethlehem to Bethlehem Junction 

From Bethlehem Junction to Twin Mountain 


ain House ...... bor cdsiversmcepeedendseweeses 
From White Mountain House to Fabyan’s.. 
From Fabyan’'s to Mt. Pleasant House 
From Mt. Pleasant House to Crawford 
Houseand Notch.......- tise Xbigadecccevees 
*To Mt. Willard and return... . 
From Crawford House and Notch to Willey ’ 
House 3 miles. 
From Willey House to Carrigan's.... 4 miles. 
From Bartlett to Glen Station....... 6 miles. 
* From Glen Station to Jacksonandreturn.. 6 miles. 
From Glen Station to North Conway.......- 6 miles. 
From North Conway to Boston (train). .... 149 mules. 


* Side trips. 
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See ‘A Snow-shoe Hunt in Bluenose Land.” (pp. 249-250.) 


Painted for Ourine by James L. Weston. 
5 “THE TOBOGGANS RAN VERY HARD.” (4. 250.) 





